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RAUPACH’S HOHENSTAUFFEN, 


THE EMPEROR HENRY VI. 


Tue appearance of this cyclus of 
historical plays, from the pen of one 
of the ablest and decidedly the most 
popular of the modern German dra- 
matists, induces us to resume those no- 
tices of the German drama which of 
late have been somewhat interrupted. 
The condition of the German theatre 
has, indeed, for some time past resem- 
bled our own ; there has been a pro- 
fusion of dramatic productions, but an 
extreme penury of high or original 
talent ; translations from the Freneh, 
and chiefly of the light vaudevilles of 
Scribe, or the wild melodramatic ex- 
travagances of Hugo and Dumas, have 
formed the chief resource of the Ger- 
man playwrights ; or if occasionally a 
man of genius ventured to cast aside 
these foreign models, and to think for 
himself, it has too generally happened 
that, instead of an acting play, he has 
produced nothing more than a series 
of dialogues, abounding, no doubt, in 
lyrical beauties, and prodigal of ima- 
gery and illustration, but sadly de- 
ficient in the simple expression of pas- 
sion, in logical connexion with each 
other, and in direct movement towards 
the catastrophe. Even in the earlier 
productions of Raupach himself, be- 
fore his extens‘ve acquaintance with 
Stage effect, and deeper study of the 
principles on which tragedy must be 
founded had beer acquired, there was 
decidedly too stroag a leaning towards 


PART Il. 


HENRY’S DEATH. 


the lyrical. His early leaning towards 
the Spanish poets with their orien- 
talism of style, and his wonderful com- 
mand of versification and fertility of 
imagery, perpetually tempted him to 
deviate from the purpose in hand, and 
to substitute mere musical or pictu- 
resque versification for the language 
suitable to dramatic action. This was 
particularly observable in his * Daugh- 
ter of the Air,” a German version of 
Calderon’s “* Hija del Ayre,” where, 
amidst all the sparkling brilliancy and 
apparent fire of the versification, the 
general effect was yet felt to be cold 
and uninteresting ; and the same fault 
more or less characterises his “* Dark- 
ness, or The Venetian Conspiracy,”* 
his “ Isidor and Olga,” “ The Princes 
Chawansky,” <‘* The Bondsmen,” 
«“ The Queens,” and, in fact, all his 
earlier productions. Two of his later 
dramas, however, are almost entirely 
free of any such defect ; we allude to 
“* The Miller and his Child,” a play 
of great pathos, simplicity, and power; 
and his ** Death of Tasso,” in which, 
taking up the subject where Goethe 
had left it, he exhibits the captivity of 
the poet, the gloomy wanderings of 
his imagination, and his death—in a 
dramatic picture combining the soft- 
ening graces of poetry with that reality 
which is necessary to move the feel- 
ings of the spectator. 

It has long been the object of Rau- 
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pach’s ambition to perform, in some 
degree, for Germany the service which 
Shakspeare has done to England by 
his historical plays; to form a great 
national picture-gallery of dramatic 
scenes, from the earlier days of Ger- 
man history: a series of poetical 
chronicles embodied in that shape 
which appeals most directly to the 
popular mind, and fixes itself, by the 
aid of scenery and action, the most 
firmly in the recollections of a people. 
«‘ It would be a fine national custom,” 
says Coleridge, speaking of Shak- 
speare’s historical plays, ‘ to act such 
a series of dramatic histories in or- 
derly succession in the yearly Christ- 
mas holidays, and could not but tend to 
counteract that mock cosmopolitism, 
which, under a positive term, really 
implies nothing but a negation of, or 
indifference to, the love of our coun. 
try.”” We should indeed rejoice to 
see the practice adopted; it could not 
fail to awaken and keep alive among 
us generous and ennobling recollec- 
tions ;—but, in the mean-time, it is 
much for Great Britain to possess, 
even for the closet, a series of dramas 
embracing at once the darkest and the 
most brilliant periods of its history, 
and which, by their masterly union of 
the most popular elements of tragic 
effect with the most subtle and pro- 
found, please alike the cultivated and 
the uncultivated taste. 
“ The theatre,” says Raupach in 
his preface, “‘ even when regarded as 
;a mere illusion, has yet a decided in- 
| fluence upon the spirit of the people ; 
' it seems to me, therefore, desirable that 
it should be regarded and treated as a 
school of popular education. This 
would undoubtedly be most effectually 
attained by making the traditions and 
the history of that people the subject 
of the drama, for to the individual the 
past in his own life is always the 
best instructor, and the past of a 
people is its history. It was so with 
the Greeks, and therefore the Greeks 
alone have possessed a true natjonal 
theatre, for Shakspeare’s noble exam- 
ple has found no imitators. If we 
Germans could bring upon the stage, 
in seventy or eighty dramas, our great 
national history,—which, unlike the 
French and English history of the 
middle ages, is not the history of 
one nation, but of the world,—from 
Henry I. down to the peace of West- 
phalia, we should possess a national 
heatre such as no other people could 


boast of ; and perhaps a bulwark 
against that tendency to every thing 
foreign (Auslanderei), under which we 
at present labour. 
me to the choice of a subject, for 


which, even from my schoolboy days, 

I had felt a preference—the history | 
of the Emperors of the Swabian | 
House ; a history so full of tragic | 


interest, that I never (while public 


lecturer on history) could relate it / 


without emotion.” 

It certainly would not be easy to 
point out any section of history better 
adapted to dramatic purposes, so far 
as regards striking events or strongly 
marked and contrasted characters, than 
that of the Hohenstauffen dynasty, from 
the accession of that Frederick Bar. 
barossa, whose fame has _ penetrated 
even through the cloud which over- 
hangs the early history of Germany, 
down to the time when the last of the 
Hohenstauffen, the youthful and gal- 
lant Conradin, flings his glove among 
the crowd from a Neapolitan seaffold, 
desiring some one to bear it to his 
cousin, Pedro of Arragon, with the 
message that he should avenge his 
early and unmerited death. ‘The in- 
cessant and never-dying contest for 
supremacy between the spiritual power 
of the church, as represented by such 
men as Gregory VII., Innocent IIL, 
and the temporal power of such Em- 
perors as Frederick I., Frederick IL, 
and Henry VI. ; the first dawn of the 
republican spirit among the Italian 
cities of the empire ; the strange re- 
verses of fortune which the house of 
Hohenstauffen experienced ; at one 
time fixed, as if immovably, on the 
Imperial throne, at another deposed 
and stript of its domains, only to be 
again as suddenly and unaccountably 
restored to its former supremacy— 
these afford materials which, combi- 
ning with the simple and undisguised 
exhibitions of character to which those 
times gave birth, must form, in the 
hands of a dramatist like Raupach, 
combining a clear and logical under- 
standing with a strong sensibility to 
poetry and perfect knowledge of stage 
effect, a striking dramatic whole. 

In the treatment of this vast subject 
Raupach has judiciously preferred the 
preservation of the truth of history to 
any advantages in point of dramatic 
completeness or unity which might 
have been gained by allowing himself 
greater latitude either as to characters 
or events. Of course this adherence 
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to history does not go so far as to pre- 
clude the author from condensation of 
events, or omission of stich as are un- 


. important, nor from filling up in his 


pictures of character traits as to which 
history ié silent. In any other point 
of view the result would be, not a 
drama but a mere chronicle. The his- 
toric drama is correctly defined, we 
think by Coleridge, “a collection of 
events borrowed from history, but 
connected together, in respect of cause 
and time, poetically and by dramatic 
fiction.”” The connexion is not that of 
mere sequence, but of poetical affi- 
nity ; and hence only the marking and 
leading events require to be exhibited 
to give to the whole a sufficient drama- 
tic unity ; the absence of the others 
is unperceived. “ The events selected 
in such a case,” says Coleridge, are 
like stars in the sky; whatever the 
real interspaces may be, and however 
great, they seem close to each other. 
The stars—the events—strike us, and 
remain in the eye little modified by 
the difference of dates.” 

But beyond this poetical juxtapo- 
sition of events, separated in fact by 
time, and this filling up of doubtful 
outlines of character, Raupach rejects 
onsystem all attempts to make the truth 
of history subservient to mere dramatic 
effect. “* What should we say,” he en- 
quires,“ of such falsifications were they 
interwoven with the history of an indi- 
vidual who was alive? And is history, 
which is the life of mankind, less sacred 
than the life of an individual? The 
worst of all falsifications appears to me 
to be thearbitrary alteration of charac- 
ter; the conversion of the virtuous 
man intoa villain, the wise man into a 
fool, or vice versa. Shall this be con- 
ceded to the dramatist, because the 
hero of his tragedy has been dead for 
centuries? He who has obtained a 
name in history is not dead ; he lives on, 
and has an enduring right to the love 
and esteem of mankind, or to their 
aversion and contempt; to deprive 
him of the one, to withdraw him from 
the other, seems to me to be equally 
unadvisable and dishonest. Let the 
poet either give us history without 
falsification, or cease to deck out his 
inventions with historical names.” 

To the principle thus laid down 
Raupach has adhered with surprising 
fidelity ; and we should say, judging 
from the impression of life and reality 
which these dramas have left upon our 
minds, with corresponding success. 
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To say that this cyclus of plays will 
beat a comparison with Shakspeare’s 
historical plays from English history, 
would, of course, be mere exaggera- 
tion ; but they do possess much of that 
strong air of historical truth; that 
—— easy; life-like movement ; that 
absence of exaggeration, both in cha- 
racter and expression ; that maseuline, 
nervous, and dignified dialogue which 
constitutes so much of the charm of 
Shakespeare, and that interest which 
the exhibition of great historical events, 
connected with great names; and fai- 
sed by genius into the sphere of poet- 
ry, never fails to produce upon the 
stage. One advantage, which, more 
or less, every writer possesses Who 
adapts history to dramatic purposes on 
the principles which Raupach has ap- 
plied, is this—that instead of engaging 
our sympathies entirely on one side, 
and throwing every one into the shade 
who interferes with the supremacy of 
the tragic hero, as is too apt to be the 
case in subjects of pure invention, all 
sides ate here fairly represented; the 
most opposite opinions find their ad- 
vocates; we see on the stage, as in 
human life, that none is absoltitely in 
the right, none completely in the 
wrong, and our sympathies, instead of 
attaching themselves to a single indivi- 
dual, are allowed to oscillate between 
many; as they do in the actual world 
about us. How strongly; for instance, 
are we made to feel this in Shak- 
speatre’s pictures of the Wars of the 
Roses, where, notwithstanding his 
Laneastrian tendencies, the crimes of 
both the contending parties, and their 
redeeming virtues, are both brought 
out with such impartiality;—in which 
each maintains his own pretensions with 
the full assurance of legal right; and 
the reader, like one listening to an in- 
genious pleading by two orators on op- 
posite sides, can scarcely satisfy his 
mind with what party the justice of the 
case lies. The same impartial spirit of 
delineation is visible in these tragedies 
of Raupach. We may instatice, as a 
proof of this, the manner in which he 
represents the contest between . the 
temporal and spiritual power. Each 

ursues its course with a proud and 
Totty consciousness of right upon 
its side; each places its motives be- 
fore us in the most dignified and 
persuasive form; each has strong 
grounds on which its policy and course 
of action are justified, and hence even 
in a seties of plays, of which the Ho- 
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henstauffen are the heroes, Pope Al- 
exander divides our sympathies with 
the ambitious and over-reaching Bar- 
barossa. The other features of the 
society of the time are also brought 
forth with no ordinary truth ; paren- 
tal authority pushed to excess; the 
submission of the wife to the husband ; 
the boldness with which the powerful 
vassal addresses his sovereign; the 
strong influence of religious feeling in 
softening the violence of passion; the 
openness with which the characters 
avow the impulses, good or bad, by 
which they are actuated, and the 
strange mixture of cruelty or rapacious 
ambition with deeds of high honour 
or generosity, which so commonly che- 
quers even the brightest days of chi- 
valry. 

There is also a singular interest felt 
in these plays as in Shakspeare’s, in 
watching the changes of character 
which take place from youth to man- 
hood. ‘The being who in one play is 
represented as a generous enthusiastic 
youth, a dreaming lover, or an adven- 
turous knight of chivalry, is seen in 
another, matured into the grave and 
serious man—perhaps perverted into 
the cold-hearted politician,or the heart- 
less and unrelenting tyrant ; his love 
exchanged for avarice, his enthusiasm 
for calculation ; and yet all this taking 
place by such natural shades and gra- 
dations, that, like the changes produced 
by years in countenances with which 
we are familiar, they never startle us ; 


and the personages themselves still ap. 
pear to exhibit the old familiar faces, 
changed as their lineaments may be 
by the influence of time and the trou- 
bles of life. 

The first four dramas, or rather 
four parts of one drama, are devoted 
to the history of Frederick Barbarossa, 
from the diet held on the plain of 
Roncaglia, down to his departure for 
the Holy Land [1159 to 1189]. The 
first part, entitled “‘ Frederick and 
Milan,” represents his triumph over 
that haughty city, which had dared 
to defy his power and to trample his 
mandate under foot; the second, 
‘«* Frederick and Alexander,” embraces 
his contest with the Pope; the third, 
** Frederick and Henry the Lion,”— 
the striking and affecting incidents con- 
nected with the revolt and humiliation 
of the Duke of Saxony ; and the last, 
entitled “ Frederick’s Departure,” 
conducts us to the point where the 
aged Emperor, in the full and peace- 
ful possession of that imperial crown 
for which he had struggled so long 
and so nobly, again buckles his armour 
on, and embarks for Palestine at the 
news that Jerusalem had fallen before 
the arms of Saladin. There is some- 
thing singularly soothing, and yet dig- 
nified and imposing, in this close of the 
long, brilliant, and busy pageant of 
Frederick’s life, reminding us of the 
fine comparison put into the mouth of 
Veldeck (Act I. Scene 1)—Frederiek 
the First, Part 1V, 


Till now his life 
Has been but as a wild autumnal day, 
Where scarce a gleam of sunshine interrupted 
The muster and the motion of the storms. 
But now with Evening from the west uprolls 
The cloudy curtain ; royally comes forth 
On the free golden marge of heaven the sun, 
Shoots a last glance from his empurpled eye 
Over the hushed and silent earth ; then shuts, 
In fullest majesty, the gates of day. 


The serene wisdom and good sense, mingled with poetry, in the Emperor's 
concluding address to his sons before embarkation, reminds us in many pas- 
sages of Shakspeare. How good, for instance, is the following :— 

A people’s growth is like the growth of man, 
And with the growth, the garb must alter too. 
Where the necessity of change is clear, 

Stand not, through foolish fondness for the old, 


In fruitless opposition. 


Change, thyself, 


For from above, not from beneath, must spring 
All change that brings prosperity to man. 

It is the light that cometh from above; 

The sunbeam, that dispenses light and warmth, 
And all that cheers the heart, or cherishes 

The frame, descends upon us from on high ; 
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But when, from underneath, the fiery flood 
Bursts through earth’s crust, destruction rises with it 
From the abyss, and lava-billows make 


The land around a scorched wilderness. 


We pass, however, to the drama, of 
which we propose to exhibit an out- 
line ; and here, in order to render our 
translated specimens intelligible (which 
we may be allowed to observe, are 
rendered line for line), it is only ne- 
cessary to observe, that Henry VI., 
the successor of Barbarossa, was, 
in right of his wife Constance, the 
daughter of Roger, King of Sicily, 
entitled to that kingdom. On the 
death of Roger, however, it had been 
seized on by his illegitimate son Tan- 
cred; and Constance, who had fallen 
into his hands, was only liberated, after 
along imprisonment, from the appre- 
hension that any attempt against the 
life of King Roger’s daughter would 
be fatal to his own popularity with the 
Sicilians. The ample employment 
which Henry found at home in redu- 
cing the turbulent vassals of the em- 
pire to subjection, had for a long time 
prevented his attempting to recover 


Act. V. Se. 1. 


his lost domains in Sicily, and the 
firmness and ability of Tancred, which 
had won over to him the hearts of the 
Sicilians, naturally jealous of a Ger- 
man yoke, seemed to render the pros- 
pect of reuniting Sicily to the empire 
all but hopeless. At the commence- 
ment of the first part of the play, en- 
titled Henry and the Guelphs, we find 
him placed in circumstances of the 
most trying kind: Many of the im- 
perial vassals are still in a state of 
revolt; the Queen is a prisoner; 
Apulia in the hands of Tanered ; his 
treasury is exhausted; the prospect 
around him, in short, is so gloomy, 
that his uncle, the Palatine Conrad, 
strongly urges upon him the necessity 
of caution and leniency, rather than 
severity and determination. But with 
all the pride, and obstinacy, and seff- 
reliance of a Hohenstauffen, he laughs 
this advice to scorn, and answers— 


Not fearfully, but firmly, will I tread 

With iron footstep as beseems an Emperor, 

Though I were beggar’d to my humblest castle, 
Stripped both of wealth and lands; shorn of my troops 
To the last man, still I should be Emrrror! 

Still Sovereign Lord of Christendom, and bearer 

Of majesty that cannot pass away. 

That which the bounded mind of man invents 

Must be the prey of time; but majesty 


Is daughter to necessity itself, 


And therefore said to flow from God’s own grace, 
Because God’s work is this necessity. 

And shall heaven’s daughter condescend to sue 
To children of the dust for that. submission 
Which God hath given her warrant to demand? 


Frederick is dead. 
One brother fails me. 


True. But the Emperor lives; 


| Pointing to his brother. 


Thou wilt fill his room. 
Apulia still is in the dastard’s hand— 
Well, and what then? Must that which is to-day 
Be still the same next day, next month, next year? 
I have squandered treasure—Has not the old Guelf, 
My grand-uncle, in happy hour departed, 
And the rich heritage, which once my father 
Paid him, bequeathed with interest to me? 


An army has been sacrificed. 


Tear ye 


I shall not find another !- Fear not that 

Where gold is rife, there men are never wanting ; 
For where the carcass is, the eagles gather. 

The Empress lies within the foeman’s power. 
And what of evil has King Roger's daughter 
Within King Roger’s own domain to fear? 
No—not on these accounts am I disposed 

To bate one jot of all the hopes I cherished, 
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As Emperor, from the future. 


Let us emulate 


The courage of the fortunate—perchance 
We then may realize their fortune too. — 


His determination produces the 
hoped-for result. He suppresses re- 
bellion in Germany ; the Empress is 
liberated by Tancred from the appre- 
hension he entertains of attempting 
any thing against her life, and the 
anxiety to remove the legitimate de- 
scendant of the last king from the eyes 
of the Sicilians; all other obstacles 
gradually give way before him, and 
at the close of the first part we find 
his authority completely established 
over Germany. At this moment the 
intelligence reaches him that Tancred 
is dead, and that upon his death his 


widow, the bold and ambitious Sibyl. 
la, had caused his son William, a 
mere boy, to be proclaimed, in whose 
name she herself in fact governed 
Sicily. No sooner does the Emperor 
perertve the opening afforded to him 

y the minority of a boyish king, 
than he invades Italy, and, partly by 
the terror of his arms, partly by the 
treachery or indecision of Sibylla’s 
supporters, soon succeeds in subject- 
ing the island to his pewer, Thesecond 
part of the drama, entitled Henry's 
death, opens with his triumphant ap- 
pearance in Messina. 


Messina. An open hall in the Royal Palace, looking out upon Etna. 


The Emperor on the throne ; beside him, from right to left, Duke Pup, 
Count Peter of Celano, Mankwart, and other Apulian Barons, Ger- 
man, Genoese, and Pisan officers ; opposite, on the left, the Heads of the 
Council of Messina, Syracuse, and Catanea, each with two attendants, 
and the heys of their cities upon cushions. 


Emperor. Thus, we have entered Sicily, and thus, 


As Emperor of Rome and Germany, 


And Lord of Christendom, by the grace of God 
We take possession of this isle, as husband 


Of the land’s heiress, and as Emperor 
And Suzerain of every Christian realm. 
We count on such submission as of yore 
We met with in Apulia; to the humble 
We promise pardon ; to resisting rebels 
Disgrace and doom. To you, my brave commanders, 
And you, the skilful leaders of my fleets, 
Pisan and Genoese, the Emperor 
Proffers his warmest thanks. For to your courage, 
And your fidelity, he feels is due 
The triumph which, in fifty days, has brought him 
Even from Apulia’s frontiers to Messina. 
[ Pointing to the Deputies from the towns. 
Who are these men? what is their errand hither ? 
Markwart. Already is your Majesty aware 
Messina willingly unfolded to us 
Its gates—the gates of Sicily itself: 
These are the deputies the town has sent 
To lay its keys before your royal feet. 


[He makes a sign to the Messinese to advance ; they approach, 


kneel before the throne, and lay down the heys. 
Emperor. Arise, and doubt not our continued favour. 
Messina. Exalted Emperor, lord of Christendom, 
And rightful monarch of our lovely land! 
Even as a faithful dog, which from his master 
Some thief has stolen, and to secure his prize 
Has laid in heavy chains, if once he hears 
His rightful master’s voice, scorns the rich bait 
With which the thief would win him to his chains, 
And, at the risk of strangling and of death, 
Bursts at a bound his fetters, overleaps 
With bold and sudden spring his prison-wall, 
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And flies to crouch him at his master’s feet ; 
Even so did we, when your imperial call 
Rung in our ear, despite the extorted oath 
That bound us like a chain to Tancred’s house ; 
Even so did we, despite the dangers which 
Would light inevitably on our heads, 
If fortune ever should forsake your banners. 
Emperor (with impatience). Ye chose as duty and as prudence counselled ; 
And therefore to this city I confirm 
Its ancient rights; nay, more, intend to grace it 
With newer and with higher privileges. 
Messina. The poles shall sooner alter than Messina 
Be faithless to the gracious master who 
With such excess——— [Zhe Emperor motions to them, on which they rettre. 
Markwart. Here are the envoys too 
From Syracuse and from Catanea. ‘ 
Laying the city’s keys before your feet, 
They pray for pardon, seeing that they yielded 
To nothing but the stern constraint of arms. 
[ Upon a sign from, him the Syracusan and Catanean De- 
puties advance, and imitate the example of the Messinese 
Emperor. What palliation can rebellion plead ? 
Syracuse (kneeling). Hear us, great Source of Majesty and Mercy ! 
The stars show fairly in the darksome night, 
They gem, like flowers, the carpet of the sky, 
They point the steersman’s doubtful course, they drop 
Into the thirsty earth refreshing dews : 
Still lovelier shines the many-faced moon,— . 
She makes the heavy yoke of night less weary, 
She lights the lated wanderer on his way, 
And leads him safely past the precipice ; 
Her changes send us fruitful rains, and rouse 
The healthful storms, that scare the pestilence. 
But what are all beside the kingly sun ? 
He guides the year, he makes the harvest ripe, 
He clothes the orange with its coat of gold, 
He swells with sweets the clusters of the vine, 
He makes the world around a house of life, 
A cheerful dwelling for the race of man. 
And as the sun above the moon and stars, 
So bright above all other kingly graces 
Is mercy : but could mercy here be shown, 
Were there no errors to require forbearance ? 
Emperor (interrupting him). Have ye forgotten how Salerno fell, 
That town which traitorously yielded up 
The Empress to her enemies ; and conscious 
Of its deep guilt, sought refuge in rebellion ? 
Itisno more. The smoke of its remains, 
Mixed with the reek of blood, hangs round the hills, 
Or floats in heavy columns o’er the sea. : 
You have deserved no less ; but Justice shall 
For once to Mercy yield ; your cities shall not 
Vanish from off the earth. A thousand ounces 
Of gold shall make atonement for your crime. 
Syracuse. O! gracious lord 
Emperor (sternly). The Emperor hath spoken. 
You are dismissed. Let each prepare himself 
With speed for his appointed task. Obedience 
Alone need hope for grace. Beware ; be wise ; 
In duty’s course alone your safety lies. : uh 
[Exeunt the Deputies with their attendants. 


This scene introduces us with live. and unrelenting character of the Em- 
liness and dramatic truth to the stern peror, Boundless ambition ; the high, 
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est and most kingly consciousness of 
the Imperial dignity ; the determina- 
tion to extend its sway over Christen- 
dom, and to humble the papal autho- 
_rity ; a calm, cold, reflecting tyranny, 
which does not commit crimes need- 
lessly, but startles at none where in- 
terest or ambition prompt them; a 
contempt for mere military renown, 
and for enthusiastic feeling of every 
kind, are his characteristics. In early 
life he has sacrificed a youthful pas- 
sion to the dictates of ambition, and at 
theecommand of his father, and still 
more, perhaps, on the suggestions of 
his own worldly and grasping disposi- 
tion, abandoned the object of his first 
attachment, the lovely and amiable 
Countess of Andechs, to espouse the 
heiress of the Sicilian throne, a wo- 
man older than himself, and without 
any of the mild and feminine qualities 
likely to soften his moody, selfish, and 
unrelenting character. From that 
moment, all generous feeling seems to 
be extinguished in him. Even in the 


first portion of the play, we see the 
germ of a cold, impassive, able, and 
rapacious tyrant, and are prepared for 
the still darker aspect which his cha. 
racter assumes in the second. 

The scene shifts to Palermo, after 
the audience of the ambassadors. 

Some scenes of stormy discussion 
follow between Sibylla and her ad- 
herents as to the course to be pur. 
sued, which end in her resolution to 
quit Palermo, and take refuge with 
her son, the boy-King, William, in the 
castle of Calata. Their departure 
concludes the first act. 

The second opens in the Castle of 


Calata, in which Sibylla has long been - 


vainly expecting the approach of the 
friendly army of her brother. The 
gloomy aspect of her fortunes will be 
gathered from the opening of the 
scene, in which she communicates her 
fears and doubts to Irene, the widow of 
Tancred’s eldest son Roger, who has 
taken refuge with her in the same 
fortress. 


Srpyiva, seated at a window upon the left. 
Sibylla (turning to the window). All silent, motionless as death itself. 
The cloudy shadows only, as they sail 
Skyward, bring show of life into the scene. [IRENE enters gently from the right. 


Ah, will the jaws of these dark fastnesses 


Never unclose, and give the army birth 


That is to bear me from this living grave? 
They never will. The powers of evil claim 
Those whom, like me, Heaven has forgotten. 


Irene (who has advanced nearer). 
Not so—dear mother, no. 
Sibylla. 


You here, Irene! 


Irene. I meant not to disturb you when I heard you 


Thus commune with yourself. 
Sibylla. 


Foolish, indeed, 


To talk my sorrows o’er to one who could not 


Give in return one word of consolation. 


Irene. You seem to me to-day more sad than wont ; 


And yet the colour of our destiny, 
For aught I see, remains the same. 
Sibylla. 


The patient 


Grows worse who does not mend. O, though my tears 
Should swell to torrents, though my loud complaints 
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Should overtop the storm and roaring sea ; 

Though on the wind my hair should float dishevelled ; 
Though mine own hands with mine own blood were died ; 
None would condemn me, if they knew my state. 
Dark clouds alone stood low’ring o’er my head ® 
When I came here; but night surrounds me now. 
Palermo, with its hypocritic priesthood, 

Who, to the very hour of my departure, 

Still feigned fidelity to me—have greeted 

My foe with festivals and shouts of triumph. 

The great, who should have reinforced my army, 
Have flocked to swell the Emperor's might, and knelt 
In dust before his plundered throne, as if 
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Contending for the prize of treachery. 


My brother's little band is scattered wide, 

Swift as the pigeon’s timorous brood disperses 

That spies the hawk, dark on the distant sky ; 
Himself proscribed, has with the Saracens 

A shelter sought, behind the mountain wall. 

The ships that should have borne supplies, ill-fortune, 


If not the treachery of the admiral, 


Still holds detained ; Gaunt hunger now begins 
To haunt us from within, even as without 
The foe sits grim and low’ring on our threshold, 


As broods the tiger-cat before the cage. 
Who could believe such plenitude of ill 


Could in the space of one short month find room ! 


To her surprise the Archbishop of 
Salerno enters and announces that the 
Emperor proposes to treat with her, 
and that Count Peter of Celano is close 
at hand with powers from the Empe- 
ror to arrange the terms of the nego- 
tiation. His proposals are, that her 
son shall resign his pretensions to the 
throne, receiving in return the fiefs of 
Lecco and Tarentum, and that Sibyl- 


to retain her title. She asks an hour 
for consideration, which is granted. 
The apprehension that treachery lurks 
under the proposals of the Emperor, 
that the whole is a snare to lure her 
from the security of her mountain 
fastnesses, occurs to her mind ; but all 
doubt and deliberation is put an end 
to by the sight of her children, half- 
famished, quarrelling for a morsel of 


Ja shall surrender all the fortresses in 
her possession, with the royal treasure. 
She asks whether she herself is not 
still to retain the rank of Queen; on 
this point Celano has no powers—he 
answers, evasively, he has no doubt 
that the Emperor will still permit her 


bread, and complaining that they can- 
_not sleep for hunger. She yields to 


the terms of Celano—though with 
an ominous presentiment of evil, and 
appears in the camp of the Emperor 
before Calata, accompanied by her 


children. 


The Emprror and Purtir. Markwarr enters, with nobles and officers, from 
the left. Cxtano, with soldiers, from the right. The Empxnon ascends the 
throne. The soldiers with Crtano form a line from the front of the stage, 
on the right, to the background. Enter Witu1am, bearing the crown and 
royal mantle, followed by the Archbishop of Salerno ; then Siew, likewise 
in royal attire ; IRENE with ALbtna ; AJELLO, with Officers and Pages. Sa- 
LERNO leads Wit.iam up to the Emperor’s throne, makes him kneel down, 
and kneels himself at a little distance behind him. 


Sibylla (at one side, while Wittiam kacels)—O God in heaven, were I 
not a mother 

I would entreat this hour of degradation 

Might be the last of my existence. [ She kneels down. 
William (taking off his crown and laying it on the steps of the throne)— 

Here, 

My lord and unele, do I lay the crown 

Which others placed, unjustly, on my head— [He begins to weep. 
Emperor. So! the boy weeps—heaven meant him for a monk. 

[Stpytia makes & gesture of uneasiness and alarm. 

Emperor (to Saterno). What means he, Bishop? speak the spcech for him 

Which he has learnt so ill. 
Salerno. He lays the crown, 

Tn token that your Majesty’s pretensions 

Are just and valid, at your feet, submitting 

Himself to you, as by the treaty bound, 

As to his liege lord, and his rightful king ; 

So do we all, who here with reverence 

Thus bend the knee before the Emperor's throne. [All kneel. 
Emperor. Blood hath been shed; cities have fallen, because 

Ye chose so late to recognise your duty. 

And mercy’s self, perhaps, becomes injustice, 
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Which leaves injustice such as yours unpunished. 
See to what end infatuated pride 
And blindness on the other side have led ye! 
Ye thought to stay the lord of Christendom, 
And the end shows your thought was vanity. 
Let that reflection now confirm your faith. 
As every day comes only onee in life, 
So is it with the day of mercy. Rise! 
[All stand up. Sarerno takes off the royal mantle 
from Wi.1am, and lays it beside the crown. 
Sibylla. Our part in the agreement is performed. 
I pray you now, my noble lord, fulfil 
Your portion. Grant my son the promised fiefs. 

Emperor. They shall be his ; but the investiture 
None but the vassal of full age receives. 

Sibylla (in an under tone). Hear’st thou Irene? (Aloud.) We may hope at 
To be permitted, I and mine, to inhabit [least 
The castle of Lecco. 

Emperor. No, the boy remains 
Under my charge. You too must, for the present, 

Continue at our court. 

Sibylla (in an under tone). Hear’st thou, Irene? 
(Aloud) And must I, midst my griefs, remain with foes, 
Or worse, endure the scorn of former friends ? 

Emperor. The sufferings which your pride alone hath caused, 
Will shortly be forgotten, when you lay 
That pride aside, and wear no more this crown 
Or mantle. Wear them, then, no longer, Countess ! 

Sibylla. Whom call you Countess ? 

Emperor. You! Countess of Lecco. 

Sibylla (starting). IT am a Queen! 

Emperor. Rebels they were that gave 
That title; I have vanquished them, annulled 
Their acts, and stamped them with the brand of treason. 

Sibylla. My lord, not as your subject, but your equal, 

Did I negotiate with you. 

Emperor. I acknowledge 
No equal upon earth. *Tis done. To-morrow 
We march toward Palermo. In Messina 
The Empress is already landed. We 
Must haste to meet her with a worthy greeting, 

Upon the threshold of her father’s house—( Taking up Wi..1aM’s crown.) 
And with this costly heir-loom, which my sword 
Has won for her, again enwreath her brow. 

[He rises and gives the crown to Ceiano, who at the 

same time takes up Wiitam’s mantle. 
Let every one be ready for to-morrow. 
Time presses ; life has no securities, 
And many a duty on the Emperor lies. 
[He goes into the tent. Crtano follows. Mark- 
wart, with. his followers, retire. 

Sibylla. You hear? Was thisno snare? Have we not been 
Betrayed? Was this conditioned that we should 
Thus craw] like slaves before him in the dust? 

Oh! from the moment we forsook our stronghold 

I did forebode our coming degradation. 

Still worse awaits us,—to be led as captives 

In shameful triumph to Palermo back. 

O coward! what is this that I have done? 

Once mistress here, and now a prisoner! 

Once feared, and now myself the prey of fear ! 

Once Queen, and now the scorn of foes! O Heaven, 
Hast thou no lightnings to annihilate me ? 
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I dare not die, for earth’s misdeeds are known 
In heaven,—and in my Tancred’s presence I 
Must blush for mine through all eternity. 
[She goes out, followed by Puitir, and Inene and 
SaLerno, with the children. | 
The third act opens strikingly in the royal burying vault in the cathedral ; 
and an interesting and characteristic scene follows; 


ACT III. Scenz I. 


Palermo. The royal burying vault in the Cathedral. The principal en™ 
trance in the foreground on the left. Opposite, a side entrance. Monu™ 
ments along the sides and in the back ground. The vault very dark. 


The Emperor, Puitip, a Sacristan, an Officer, and Guards, some bearing 
torches, advance from the left. 

Emperor. And this then is the royal burial vault ? 
Sacristan. It is, your Majesty. 
Philip. What seek we here 

* Within death’s dreary realms ?—Seek we for proof 

That even the mightiest of the earth must fall ? 
Emperor. 1 ask no proof to tell me that the sun 

Will set to-night :—I know he will. (Examining the monuments.) 

Here lies 

Roger the first—whose powerful sword first wrested 

This island from the brood of Mahomet ;— : 

The second Roger—father of my wife, 

First King in Sicily—a real King :— 

Here the first William, petty in his virtues, 

Nor great even in his vices. Next his son, 

The second William, a sagacious ruler— 

And yet so early here: and lastly, Tancred, 

With his son Roger. Guards, advance and break 

Open this grave for me: 
Sacristan (Falling on his knees.) O Sire! desist. 
Emperor. Are you afraid of spectres?—then begone. 
Philip. O brother, would you break the rest of death? 
Emperor. Not I—that were beyond the mightiest’s powers. 
Philip. 1 know it well. But then the dead are holy, 

For they belong to God. The self-same awe 

That stands as guardian o’er the sanctuary, 

Keeps watch beside the grave, inspiring horror 

In all that seek to violate the tomb. 
Emperor. Rebels were Tancred and his son ; and yet 

They lie beneath, attired with kingly crowns, 

They shall not thus, even in the grave, prolong 

Rebellion ; and. with forged and borrowed splendour, 

Make even the house of death a house of lies. 

Quick, officer, uplift the stone from off 

The grave. I will go down, remove their crowns, 

And see if aught beside this vault contains. 

[The Officer is employed during what follows in raising the stone 
from the grave of Tancrev. The Sacristan retires towards 
the entrance on the left. 

Philip. What but corruption can the grave contain ? 
Emperor. It hath been bruited to me, that a portion 
Of the royal treasure lies within this vault 
Concealed. What is mine own I hope to find. 
Philip. Though all earth’s treasures lay within, I could not 
For paltry gold disturb the silent grave. 
Emperor. For paltry gold! The word is meaningless, 
Childish. It is the object stamps the deed. 
"Tis nobleness of aim that separates 
Farth’s mightier spirits from the meaner herd, 
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Who covets gold but for the sake of gold, 
Or vice or pleasure, is a slave by nature. 
Gold is with me confederate of power ; 
Useful where power would fail ; the sweet persuasive 
That bends the stubborn wills of men to mine— 
The purchase price of all the strength I wield. 
You murmured when I made the King of England 
Pay down his freedom’s costly ransom: yet 
That gold it was conquered Apulia for me. 
Philip. When gold wins battles, what becomes of glory ? 
Emperor. True fame depends upon the end’s attainment. 
The warrior’s noisier fame I value not. 
Within Byzantium’s golden palaces 
You will better learn to prize this paltry gold. 
Officer. The stone is raised, my Lord. 
Emperor. Tis said that gold 
With death and darkness ever cradled lay. 
Rich be the hoard, that shall our search repay. 
[ He descends with the Officer into the grave. Guards with torches + 
preceding, the rest following him. 
Philip. Horror comes over me. | feel as if 
The tombs about me should give up their dead 
Upon the instant, and their pallid tenants 
Should issue forth, in ire, to punish him 
Who breaks the peace that God has given the grave. 
I will not wait for this. Ahno! I fear,— 
With wild dishevelled hair he'll issue forth— 
His eye reflecting all the sights of terror 
Which he has witnessed ; spasms of silent madness 
About his lips. Away from hence—away! [He hurries out rapidly on the left. 
Sacristan. O all ye saints in heaven, can this be borne! 
[ Zhe door on the right opens with a crash. 
The very walls of the Cathedral shake. [Drawing back into the left corner. 


Sisyta, the Archbishop of Salerno, and a Monk, with an unlighted torch, 
enter from the right. 
Salerno. Thus happily and unperceived we have reached 
Our destination. Light your torches. Lady, 
Unwillingly have I accompanied you 
Thus far,—for I must think the time ill-chosen. 
Sibylla. Who in the day of need can choose his hour ? 
What of this treasure may be hence transported, 
T would remove: for flight is now to me 
My thought by day, my only dream by night, 
The power of gold will make it possible. 
Here I am sick to death—my very couch 
Feels like a rack of torture ; on my lips 
The poisoned goblet hovers, since the Empress, 
The haughty woman, is arrived, and I 
Must bend with slavish reverence before her. 
The tyranny of man I could have borne, 
Like some sore evil, but a woman’s pride, 
Her haughty patronising glance I cannot. 
Salerno. As yet you have escaped that last infliction. 
Sibylla. But will the plea of sickness long avail me? 
This very day I am summoned to attend her ; 
I know the reason—’ Tis to make me kiss, 
In proof of vassalage, her garment’s hem. 
She pants for this debasing kiss from me— 
Slaves may perform such office—from a Queen, 
Never shall service such as that be seen. 
[ The Monk in the background has lighted the torch, and advances. 
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Salerno (perceiving the Sacristan). How! strangers here? 
Sibylla (ooking round, and observing the open grave). The grave of Tan- 
cred open ! 
Whose is the daring hand that hath done this? [Advancing to the Sacristan. 
Speak, man. For whom hast thou unlocked the vault ? 
Sacristun. For th’ Emperor, Lady. 
Sibylla, And the Emperor made 
This grave be forced ? 
Sacristan. Even he,—and has himself 
Gone down into it. 
Salerno. (secretly to Sibylla). Ah! some traitor has 
Revealed to him— 
Sibylla (to the Sacristan, without listening to Saterno). What seeks he with 
the dead ? 
Sacristan, He would—O! horrible—remove the crowns 
From off the heads of the departed kings, 
Sibylla. Accursed be the plunderer’s hand that thus 
Robs not the living only, but the dead ! 
Salerno. Haste, lady, let us flee. But you are silent! 
0 come, for dangerous would the meeting be. 
Sibylla (hurrying towards the entrance of the vault), Come up, come up, 
thou crowned sexton—nay, 
Not sexton—for he builds the silent chambers 
Where the dead rest. Come up, thou crowned hyena, 
That raven’st thus and revel'st in the grave. 
Salerno (laying hold of her, and exhibiting the cross upon his breast), By 
the cross, in which you trust, I do conjure you, 
As servant of the cross, restrain this madness, 
Which makes the sting that wounds us sharper still. , 
[The Emrerror— The Officer, bearing two golden crowns, and 
Guards, bearing chests, caskeis,and bars of gold, ascend from 
the vault, 
Emperor. 1 heard a call ; who spoke?— [Perceiving SiwyLa. 
You, Countess, here ? 
Did I not hear that you lay sick at home ? 
What seek you here ? 
Sibylla. You should not ask that question, 
Iam here at home. For here abides the half, 
Ah me! the happier half of mine existence, 
Which even when outraged thus, insulted, plundered, 
Feels not its misery, nor its nakedness. 
But I may ask—My Lord, What brings you here ? 
Emperor. You are bold, methinks, to question what the master 
May choose to do within his heritage. 
The Emperor is within his own domain, 
Wherever he may be. 
Stbylla. O great, I see, 
And all-devouring is the Emperor’s right ; 
He breaks into the grave and robs the dead 
Of love’s last gift—the gold that decks the shroud. 
Emperor. Not love, but pride bestowed those crowns on them. 
Sibylla. Is’t not enough that you have wounded me 
Unto the death, in all that yet survives ? 
Must I be tortured even in my dead ? 
Emperor. Woman will chide through very love of chiding. 
Sibylla. Am I not kept imprisoned like a captive 
Here with my children? Is my brother not 
Outlawed, and made a mark for murderers ? 
Has the investiture my son was promised 
Been given to him? have you replaced even one 
Of all my faithful followers in their lands 
And dignities ; or have not till now 
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Laughed at the treaty and your plighted word ? 
Emperor. You question much ; one answer must suffice. 


Thank God I do not ask you: wherefore was 
This treasure hid from me? was’t not conditioned 


= d 


The royal treasure should be yielded to me ? 

Why was it not? For what unhallowed end 

Was all this gold concealed within these coffins ? 
Thus I might question—and perchance the answer 


Might not allay the Emperor’s wrath. 


I strive 


To hush my just revenge to sleep. Beware 
Lest your complaints arouse it from its lair. 
[Exit on the left, following the Officer and Guards, 


The stern and gloomy character of 
these scenes, between these ambitious 
and indomitable spirits, is somewhat 
relieved by the episode of the love of 
the Emperor’s brother, Duke Philip, 


the protection of the Empress Con- 
stance, and whose gentleness and 
beauty have captivated his heart du- 
ting the journey. There‘is much 
beauty, we think, in the following dia- 


for Irene, whom he had conducted to logue:— 


A Chamber in the apartments of the Empress in the Royal Palace. 
The centre-door opens. Putte enters, leading in IRENE and Witu1ay, fol- 
lowed by a Chamberlain, who goes out on the right hand. 


Philip. Alas! our journey’s o’er. I could have wished 
The path that to the Empress led had lain 
O’er boundless distance, so that moons at least 
Had been the measure of the pilgrimage 
On which I had the bliss to be your guide. 

Irene. You have been kind, my lord, unto a poor— 
What shall I say? Slave were the fittest word. 

Philip. Why so depressed, sweet lady? so desponding ? 
What ails you now? what grieve you for? Not surely 
The diadem which you have put away ? 

It did but hide the richer diadem 

That heaven itself had wreathed around your head ; 
It but concealed the brow on which so brightly 
The flowers of dignity and beauty bloomed. 

O! fairer shows the kingly brow itself 

Thatone that only bears a kingly crown. 

Trene. Nay; not so, noble lord. I ever felt 
My heart supported by your words of kindness. 

So must the pilgrim feel, methinks, who, long 
Perplexed in woody wilderness, has caught 

Nought but the rush of mountain-streams and storms, 
When first he hears the sound of human voices 

That promise counsel, comfort, and protection. 

O therefore do not flatter. Flattery 

Scares confidence away. You are in truth 

The only one to whom with hopeful trust 

My eye can turn: on whom in all this court 

Can I repose my hope, if not on you? 

Philip. Were you a daughter of the west, you would not 
See flattery in truth. Then you would know 
The duties chivalry imposes, making 
Service of ladies next to that of God. 

Irene. 1 know it well. With glad surprise I made 
Acquaintance with its creed; that woman’s nature, 
More tender and less earthly, is to heaven 
Nearer and closer-linked, and so demanding 
Devotion at man’s hand. But this fair faith, 
Methinks, is but the ornament of song, 

And not the creature of reality. 
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Philip. But how, fair lady, could the two be severed ? 

Irene. The singer dreams: reality’s awake. 

Philip. Song flows not from a heart unmoved, and 
Should a mere nothing move the poet’s heart ? 

Trene. 1 know not that: here I have found it so. 

Philip. Ay! here it may be: But beyond the Alps 


You would not find it so. 


There life and song 


Flow from the self-szme spring. O noble lady, 
You should—you should make Germany your home, 
If flowers and forests flourish not as here, 

There love and truth at least bloom fairer far; 


And as the soil knows no internal fires, 


No fierce volcanoes ; so the storm of passion 
Wakes not into wild waves the sea of life ; 
Its breath but ripples o’er the surface, so 
That heaven can still behold itself therein. 


Irene and William are received 
under the Empress’ protection. A 
long and interesting scene follows be- 
tween the Empress and her husband, 
in which she endeavours to convince 
him that policy as well as justice should 
dictate kindness and indulgence to the 
Sicilians rather than severity. She 
pleads, however, for her people in vain. 
He has discovered that Sybilla, en- 
raged at the scizure of her treasure, 
and the degradation and captivity to 
which herself and her children are 
exposed, has entered into a conspiracy 
against his life. He breaks in upon 
the deliberations of the conspirators, 
and with their apprehension the third 
act closes. The prisoners are deli- 
vered over for trial, and the sentence 
proposed by the Emperor is, that 
Sibylla, with the monks engaged in 
the plot, shall be imprisoned for life ; 
the Counts Agello and Contarbe, who 
had been its most active agents, be- 
headed; and the other nobles, with 


the boy-King, William, deprived of 
their eyesight and imprisoned for life. 
Celano vainly endeavours to move the 
Emperor in behalf of William, by 
representing that this act of cruelty to 
a child will alienate from him all 
hearts, and startle even the judges 
themselves. He remains inexorable. 

Mean-while Irene, who has heard of 
the discovery of the conspiracy, and 
trembles for its unknown consequen- 
ces, enters the chamber of Sibylla in 
agitation, where she encounters Duke 
Philip. She asks, with apprehension, 
what is to be her fate. The Duke has 
little consolation to afford, so far as 
regards the fate of the conspirators. 
He fears that banishment and separa- 
tion from her children and from Irene 
are the least that Sibylla has to expect 
at the Emperor’s hands. But for 
Irene herself he brings a prospect of 
escape. He entreais that she will be- 
stow upon him the right to be her pro- 
tector. 


Irene. Ah me! what right can I confer on you? 
Philip. A right—O would that I might speak my meaning 
Through my lute’s chords, and needed not to use 


The harsh the easily offensive word— 


Since God has graced you with celestial beauty— 


Irene. O noble sir:! 
Philip. 


No more then of your beauty. 


But yours is woman’s fairest virtue, mildness, 


All-reconciling gentleness, which, like 


The dove, bears nought of gall; which so envelopes 

With folds of love the sharp hard edge of life, 

That it ean wound no longer—as the oyster 

Encrusts the rude sand till it turns to pearl. 

QO! rightly you are named Irene ; peace 

Beams from your eyes, breathes from your lips, floats round you, 
As fragrance round the flower, and he who makes 

Approach respires an atmosphere of peace. 


Irene. O spare me, noble Lord! 
Philip. 


O let me speak 


Before the courage to speak out be gone, 
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You are not angry, I can see; your being 
Is clear, transparent as the ethereal sky, 
And through the sky the eye with calm delight 


Can trace the everlasting golden stars. 


Since all things lovely must awaken love, 
And all are yours, I love them all in you. 


Trene. 


O heaven ! how can you speak of love to me— 


How suit such words with such a time of trouble ! 
Philip. As sportive ditties suit with funeral pomps, 


As festive dances with a last farewell ; 
But now o’erpowering need 


I feel it so. 


Tyrannic drives us o’er the pale of custom. 
Save you I must and will ; but cannot do so 
Till I can lead you to my brother's presence, 
And say to him, Behold she is my bride. 


Irene. 
If J thus selfishly could save myself, 


Could separate, in such a time of tears, 


My destiny from that of those I love. 


O God! I should become a loathed thing 


No! that were treason ’gainst the Holiest. 


Philip. 


If by your suffering you could hope to save them, 


Or make their suffering less, that resolution 


Would be another jewel justly added 
To your soul’s riches. 


But it cannot be. 


They will not shed less scalding tears because 
Two other eyes lament their fate beside them. 


But if your own heart be averse— 
Irene. 


Not so. Believe not that. 


O no, 
You have indeed 


Deserved the best and dearest at our hands. 
You saw in us the sufferers, not the captives, 


And strove with all your power and friendly care 
To mitigate the harshness of our fate. 
You realize in life the bright ideal 
That fabling minstrels form of chivalry. 
But ah! I fear ’twill be a fearful thing 
To wear in such a time the bridal crown. 


Philip. 
Would ask it of you? 


And who that knows your heart, and knowing loves it, 
Pledge me but the word 


That gives me right to combat in your cause, 
That gives me hope in time to win your favour, 
Be my probation then for moons or years,— 
Scarce could I say which is the happier lot, 

To sue in hope for such a heart as yours, 

Or to possess it free of doubt and terror. 


The conversation of the lovers is 
interrupted by the sudden entrance of 
Sibylla in a state of frantic agitation. 
She has heard the sentence pronoun- 
ced against herself and her son, and 
she comes toimplore Philip to conduct 
her to the Empress, in the hope that 
her interference—the only influence 
to which the Emperor has ever yield- 
ed—may be exerted in her behalf. 
The Empress has in the mean-time 
been informed of the sentence so far 
as regards Sibylla, the Archbishop of 
Salerno, and the Prior of San Eufe. 


Constance. 
Sibylla. 


Sibylla! 


mio, but-she knows not of the cruel 
determination to deprive William of 
hiseyes. Even the punishment of the 
churchmen seems to her daring and 
sacrilegious; she fears that heaven 
will avenge this outrage to its servants, 
but expressed her hopelessness of 
changing any resolve to which her 
husband hascome. While she is thus 
expressing her fears, and the efforts 
she had made to avert the catastrophe, 
Sibylla, with William, Philip, and 
Irene, rush into the apartment. 


Empress! Save us, save us! You 
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Are come of our own blood—of our own people. 
O help, protect us from these foreign monsters! 
Constance. So, then, you are recovered ; and your knees 
Are able now to bear you to your mistress ? 
Sibylla. Woe’s me! here is but hate—no hope of grace! 
Constance. The doom pronounced upon you is but justice. 
Sibylla. But justice! Then it had been justice too, 
If I had also doomed you to the scaffold 
When fortune gave you to our hands. 
Constance. It seemed 
You wished to remedy that first omission 
By grasping once again the murderer’s dagger. 
Sibylla. Who is to blame for all those deeds of darkness— 
Who brought the tiger here among us ?— You ! 
By your untimely longing for a husband. 
Constance. Away—begone. Hence with the insolent ! 
Philip. O hear her, sister. 
Irene. Hear her, noble lady. 
0 mother, you forget— 
Sibylla. True—I forget.—(to ConsTance.) 
You would crush me to the dust—well, then, look here. 
[She throws herself at her feet. 
You have your wish ; now feast upon my anguish, . 
But O protect and save him! 
[She draws Witu1am down on his knees beside her. 


Kneel down, William, 
And pray to her. 


William. Why should I pray to her ? 
Sibylla. Pray to her, child of sorrow, for thine eyesight, 
Which they would quench with their infernal irons. 
Constance, Philip, Irene. His eyesight ! 
[Constance draws back in consternation. Irene, covering her 
face with her hands, leans on Puiuir for support. 
William. I entreat you, gracious aunt— 
Philip. It is not true! 
Constance. No! no! it cs not true. 
Sibylla. It is! itis! O look into his eye, 
So clear, so heavenly blue! preserve it to him. 
Think only—if your own son’s eyes were wanting, 
If you could see your face no more within it, 
If he could speak his joy through gleaming smiles 
No more—no more through tears express his sorrows— 
Constance. Peace, peace! O horrible. Why do you mingle 
My child and my child’s eyesight with these horrors ! 
Sibylla. How else am I to move you to compassion 
Who hate me ; and yet your compassion only 
Can keep the monster’s talons from his eyes ! 
[ The Emperor enters, followed by an officer. Guards remain 
at the door, which remains open. 
Emperor (On entering, to the Captain). Who has permitted this ? 
Captain. The Duke, your brother. 
Emperor. Your head shall answer, if it happen twice. 
Conduct her back. [Pointing to Sipyiia. 
Constance (to the Captain, who has made a step forward). Nay, stay, 
(To the Emrrror.) First listen to me. 
Is it the truth, or a calumnious falsehood, 
That you would sacrifice this poor boy’s eyesight ? 
Emperor. It is the sentence of the Court condemns him. 
Constance. Why talk of sentence? You are master here. 
Emperor. And I say, Be it so. 
Constance. And I say, Never. 
Sibylla. O mercy. 
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William. Mercy. 

Irene (throwing herself down on the other side.) Mercy, mighty Lord. 

Emperor. 1 have already said ; once only dawns 
The day of mercy. ; 

Philip. Brother! Hoehenstauffen ! 
Set not this brand upon our stainless shield! 

Constance. ’Tis but a child; a child is never guilty. 

Emperor. Peace; throng not thus to interrupt my path, 
Or I will shake you off like poisonous vipers. 

[ To the Officer and Guards. 
Quick! bear him hence. 
[The Officer and Guards advance ; Sisyva starts up in agitation ; 
InENE és raised by Putie; Constance draws Wittam into 
her arms. 

Constance. Hither—to me, my child! 
Now we shall see what hand will have the boldness 
To tear you from the Empress’ arms. 

Sibylla. O now— 
Now you are gracious; willingly I kiss 
Your garment’s hem. ’ 

Emperor (to Constancr). Why rage and struggle for 
This stranger brood ? 

Constance. ’Tis for a child, and I— 
I—am a mother. 

Emperor (to the Officer). Tear the child away. 

Constance. What! shall polluting hands of slaves be laid 
On me—the Empress ? 

Emperor. A rebellious wife ? 


[ To the Officer and Guards. 
Tear the child from her! On your life I charge you ! 
[ The Officer and three of the Guards approach Coxstance ; she 


lets go her hold of Wii1aM with a shudder. Steyixa hurries 
forward and pushes her back. 
Sibylla. Away, away, for you are not his mother. 
[ Attempts to lay hold of her son. The Officer draws him away, 
and steps between them. 
Emperor (to the Officer). Hence with him. 
William (as he is borne out by the Guards). Help, mother! help! 
Constance. Oh! horrible! 
Sibylla. Sleepst thou ever, God in Heaven! 
That demons thus can torture thy creation ? 
Awake, awake! if human beings still 
Are to believe that thou controll’st the world, 
Awake and save. Avenge upon this monster 
These precious eyes! On him? No, that were merey— 
He has a child. Avenge me on the father ; 
Even the blood-thirsty tyrant loves his young. 
Fulfil upon his son the curse I speak. 
Constance. Relentless woman! would you curse my child ? 
Emperor, Away with her; away! [| Guards surround S1eyLta. 
Sibylla. I curse you all. 
Lord! on this house let fearful judgments fall, 
Upon their raee let every sorrow sit, 
All ills that blast the brain or break the heart ; 
Their end a warning to the nations stand, 
Despised, disgraceful, by the hangman’s hand! | 
[She is dragged out by the Guards. Constance sits down, trem 
bling and exhausted. 
Emperor (to the Guard—pointing to Irenz). Away with her too. 
Philip (to the Guard). Stay. Know, brother, she 
Is under my protection,—is my bride. 
Emperor. Ha! are you then so much my foemen’s friend 
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As for their sake to stain yourself with lies ! d 
Philip. 1 speak the truth ; we have joined hands in pledge 
Of future union. 
Emperor. How! without me— 
Without the sanction of my royal word ? 
I tell you she is not your bride. On pain 
Of my displeasure, banish such a thought! 
Philip. Uheed it not. Iam a Hohenstauffen— 
The Emperor Frederick’s son as well as you ; 
As Duke, the Emperor's vassal, bound in fealty, 
But mine own lord within the heart’s domain. 
Emperor. You are a traitor; by her hand you hope 
To smooth your passage to the throne of Greece! 
Philip. No, by the living God! I seek it not. 
Irene. O leave me, noble Duke. 
Philip. Be calm! be ealm! 
A better hour will come to smooth the quarrel. 
Emperor (to the Guards). Lead her away. 
Philip (laying his hand upon his sword). Stand off, upon your lives! 
I am no helpless child, no yielding wife. 
Drive me not o’er my bounds. Let the sword’s demon 
Be once unfettered, and he will have blood. 
(To the Emreror.) I will myself conduct her to her chambers. 
(Zo Inenz.) My train shall be your guard; rest there secure; 
No more of outrage shall my bride endure. 

[He goes out with Inene. A pause. The Emprror, after a 
glance at Consrancr, who still remains as if sunk into herself, 
motions to the Guards, who retire. 

[He gazes on her for some time. She remains motionless and 
melancholy. 

Emperor. Adieu. 
Constance (starting up). Hear, hear me! She has eursed imy child. 
The curse was just; and when the curse is just, 
Heaven registers the judgment and fulfils it. 
O give the boy his freedom! 
Emperor. Constance! hear me. 
I have but cut in twain rebellion’s snake, 
Not killed it; it lives on, and moves, and genders, 
While its head lives. So long as William lives 
Still capable of reigning, will revolt—— 
Constance. Who is there to revolt? Ah me! so sternly 
Has justice dealt its blows that none but children 
Are left to raise the banner of rebellion, 
O set the boy free, that she may recall 
The curse from my child’s head ! 
Emperor. That were indeed 
The worst of ctirses for our son; the crown 
Would ever totter on his head, if near him 
The son of Tancred as his rival stood. 
Constance. The curse of Heaven would rest upon a crown 
That with the blood from out a kinsman’s eye 
Was on his head cemented. O once more 
Let the poor boy go free! He is innocent, 
And in Ais veins the royal blood of Hauteville 
Flows as in mine. 
Emperor. Nay, boast not of your blood ; 
One drop within the veins engenders treason, 
Else how have you gone over to my foes— 
You, mine own wife, the mother of my son— 
You, whom I have exalted so that queens 
Themselves bow down before your majesty, 
Upon whose head I have set five diadems Pass 
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Constance. 1 give you back these worthless splendours, only 


The rights of my hereditary kingdom 
Will I maintain. 


I will be mistress here 


In mine own realm, my father’s heritage. 
I blush to think of what I was and am— 
Only the foremost of your slaves—excluded 


From all your counsels. 


In mine own domains 


Your very servants have more power than I. 
But, by the Eternal! this shall be no longer ; 
I will extort my right from foreign hands. 
Here I am sovereign, and you are subject. 
Emperor. Control the vain pretension ; not to rule, 
But serve, was woman by her God created. 
You have no kingdom. You were not possessor, 


But wearer only of the royal crown. 
No more, then, of your kingdom. 
Constance. 


Then once more, 


For the last time, I say,—Set the boy free. 
Emperor. For the last time I say,—His doom is spoken. 
Constance. Send hence your German executioners. 
£mperor. Where crime is rife, the doomster must remain. 
Constance. Might makes you insolent; but there are powers 

More mighty upon earth than power itself. 

The hatred you have earned, at my first summons 

Will range itself in shape of love to me ; 

Gladly, to ’scape a foreign yoke, the people 

Will make alliance with King Roger's daughter ; 


Gladly the holy Pontiff will annul 


A union which he never blessed, which none 

Have blessed, save churchmen excommunicate ; 

A blessing in whose mouths became a curse. 

The holy father speaks, and sceptres sink 

Like withered willows when the streamlets shrink. 
He bids heaven’s lightning strike them, and with all 


Their dark idolatry of power they fall. 


Emperor. To-day, at least, to-morrow we are here ; 
When the third comes it may be time to fear. 
[Ezeunt, rapidly—Constance on the right, the Emperor through 
the centre, while the curtain falls. 


With the fifth act we find that 
the Emperor has been placed under 
the ban of the church: partly from 
having refused to do homage to the 
Papal throne for his possessions in Si- 
cily, partly from the cruelties exer- 
cised against Sibylla and her children. 
The crimes of which he has been 
guilty are beginning to produce their 
consequences. Even the affections of 
the Empress have been alienated from 
him by this last atrocity against Wil- 
liam ; and her confessor Walter, who 
secretly hates the enemy of the church, 
uses every art of insinuation to increase 
the feeling of aversion with which she 
now begins to regard him. This is 


A flight of steps leading down to the sea. 


raised to its utmost height by the dis- 
closures of Celano, who reveals to her 
the secret that her husband, on pre- 
tence of sending her back to Ger- 
many to be present at the coronation 
of her son at Aix, has given secret 
orders for her imprisonment in a con- 
vent in Burgundy. Stunned by the 
disclosure of the treachery, and won 
over by the arts of the Confessor, who 
scruples not to employ the aid of reli- 
gion for his purposes, the Empress is 
persuaded to countenance the designs 
of Walter and Celano, who determine 
to remove the Emperor by poison. 

The scene then changes to the Har- 
bour. 


Two gondolas at the bottom. Ship 


in the background. In the foreground, on the left, an obelisk with steps. 


Sailors. Officer and Guards. 


Sipyiia, with Wit.iaM (blind), and ALBINA, 


Puiip, with Inenr, a Priest, a German Knight, and two women, advance 


Jrom the right. Guards follow. 
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Sibylla. So, we have reached our parting place ; the hour 
Is near when we must separate for ever. 
Irene. No, no—O not for ever, dearest mother. 
Philip. Not so, believe me. Leave to me to watch 
Over the future fate of you and yours, | 
And think you leave it in a friendly hand. 
Sibylla. I know it, noble Duke. To you I owe 
All mitigation of my lot ; to you 
That they have left my son with me till now, 
That I myself might tend his wounded eyes ; 
That one humane and gentle is to be 
His guide unto his dreary banishment. 
[Extending her hand to him. 
Take my warm thanks for all, and fare you well. 
Philip. Heaven be with you too, Lady, and the angel 
Of consolation ever by your side. 
Sibylla (embracing Irene). Farewell, Irene! May the Almighty lay 
All happiness that man can bear, upon 
Your gentle head with this your bridal crown. 
Amidst your joys think sometimes of my sorrows ; 
But only so, as now and then to move 
Your lord to deal with us in gentleness. 
Irene. Will not the sufferings of the hearts I love 
Be ever mine? O God, I shame to think 
That I am happy here, and faithless leave you 
To wander through the wilderness alone. 
Sibylla. Heaven's doom is just. It blesseth you because 
You still were true to woman’s true vocation. 
In life you sought for nothing more than love, 
And it bestows the blessing which you sought. 
I sought for more, I sought for power and splendour, 
[ Pointing to Witu1AM, and shuddering. 
And see what I have gained for my reward. 
Farewell, farewell. Far from your brow may heaven 
Remove the golden burden of a crown, 
For joy of heart and peace of soul must be 
The price at which the glittering weight is purchased. 
And now once more farewell. 
Irene (weeping). All peace go with you. 
[She takes leave of the children. 
Officer (approaching Steytia). Haste, lady, haste, the Emperor will soon 
Embark, and must not find you lingering here. 
Sibylla. How fearfully the time flies past—and must I— 
Ah! yes, I now must take my last adieu. [Embracing Wiu1aM. 
My William, fare thee well. No, no—not so. 
0 God of heaven, look down upon this boy, 
Who cannot look upon thy heaven. O let 
One of thine angels take the form of man, 
And guide him through the darkness of this world. 
No human being hath a higher claim 
Unto thy wonders than my poor blind child. 
[She clasps him with agitation in her arms. 
William. O if I could but see you once again! 
Stbylla. See me! me who deprived thee of thine eyes! 
Forgive, forgive ! 
William. Ah! mother speak not so. 
I know it well: they blinded me because 
I wrote those luckless words—Gulielmus Rex. 
And yet I could not know it was so wrong. 
Sibylla. O speak, my son. Say to me, I forgive thee. 
William. Well—I forgive thee. 
Sibylla. Now, you know not what 
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(ou have forgiven. When that time shall come, 
Chink of the words now spoken: “ I forgive thee.” 
William. 1 will think of them then. 
Sibylla. Now come, Albina, 
3id farewell to your brother. 
Albina (extending her hand to Wiu.t1am). Fare you well, 
Year William. 
William. Farewell, dear Albina, and 
Jo not forget me. 
Albina. You will come again 
fo see us when your eyes have grown anew. 
William. No, sister, no; my mother says my eyes 
Will never grow again except in heaven. 
Sibylla. Come, come, before my latest strength forsake me. 

[She takes the children by the hand, and retires, accompanied 
by Puiie and Irene, towards the background, when she 
delivers Wii.1aM to the Monk who is in waiting. 

Sibylla. Take him—the widow’s last inheritance— 
And O be kind and gentle with my child! 
Philip. Fear not for that. Iam his pledge. He is 
A worthy servant of a gracious master. 
[ The Monk prepares to lead Wiittam down the steps. 
Sibylla. Stay; give me back my child once more. One thing 
(had forgotten. (She hisses him.) Pray with earnestness, 
_My William, that within your soul may shine 
Phat light that cannot enter through the eyes. 
‘To the Monk.) Myself will lead him. Even through blinding tears, 
sweet is the doing of a mother’s office. 

[ She descends the steps with Witt1am and Atzina. The Monk, 
the Knight, follow. The first ascends the Gondola on the left 
with Wiittam; the latter, with Srpytta and Axstna, the 
Gondota on the right. The vessels glide out on different sides. 
Irene throws herself on Puirir’s breast, who leads her out. 


Celano enters in conversation with tered. Their conversation is inter. 
a Saracen servant, to whom he gives rupted by the arrival of the Emperor, 
instructions as to the manner inwhich who comes to witness the embarkation 
the poisoned draught is to be adminis- of Constance for Germany. 


Guards appear from the right. Then the Emrrror and Constance, Puiu, 
and Irene. Several ladies. Sicilian and German nobles: Then Wa.ter, 
Pages, Attendants, and Guards. 


Emperor (to Cetano). So! you are here. Is every thing prepared ? 
Celano. Nothing is wanting, sire. 
Emperor. Where is the bark 
That is to bear the Empress ? 
Celano. It approaches. 
[During what follows, two barks appear from the left: a smaller, in 
which are CELANo’s servants, and a larger, with a purple canopy. 
Both remain at the bottom of the steps. 
Emperor. 'To you we now intrust the dearest thing 
That we possess on earth—our Empress. Strive 
By watchful zeal for her, to show you merit 
The favour shown. 
Celano. Sire! Let my humblest thanks 
Speak forth my gratitude for this distinction 
That raises me above the rest. May only 
My trusty service with my noble mistress 
Find favour and acceptance. 
Constance. Doubt not that. 
Emperor. Unmoor without delay. The wind sets fair, 
It blows from Afric, right for fair Provence. 
Constance, farewell. God be your journey’s guide! 
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Constance. May heaven protect you, ‘too, my lord and husband, 
As you deserve, and may you still !— ae 
(She is about to gyo—but lingers as if undetérmined. 
Emperor. You are loth, 
Methinks, to go. 
Constance. And is that wonderful ? 

I thought—lI fondly thought, I should abide 

For ever in my father’s lovely land: 

Now I must forth,—once more must wander forth, 

Into a foreign land.- And who can tell 

If he shall look again on that he leaves ? 

And yet it must be done. Farewell, farewell. [She is going. 
Emperor (to Constancr). Pledge we the parting cup, then, as of wont, 
(To Cerano). Count, do your office. Bring four goblets hither. 

[CeLano retires to the background, 
Emperor (to Constance). And call you Germany a foreign land, 
Whose crown even now adorns your forehead ? 
Constance. Princes 
Have many heritages, but one home. 
Emperor. You then are happy among princes, since 
Your home and your inheritance are one. 
Constance. You did not always think so, good my Lord. 

[CELANo returns with three servants, bearing four goblets. He delivers 
two of them, kneeling, to the Emperor and Emrrsss, the attendants 
deliver the two others to Pattie and IRENE. 

Emperor. A happy passage! 
Philip. And a joyful meeting. 
Irene. Such is my wish too. 
Constance (to the EMprror). Thanks—and now farewell. 
[ Lhey drink and return the cups to the servants, who retire. 


The Emperor (to Constance). When next we meet, ‘twill be to grace you with 
The crown that speaks you Empress of the East. , 
Constance (Aside). God save me from such crown as you would bring ! 


Marxwanrt enters from the right and approaches the Emperor. 
Markwart. Ul news, my Lord, have come from Germany. 
Emperor. Why, what has happened—who has next revolted? 
Murkwart. Would it were only that! Your brother Conrad, 
The noble Duke of Swabia, is no more. 
Emperor. My brother dead ? 
Markwart. I have said it. 
Philip. O my brother! 
So rich in courage, spirit, and affection ! 
Emperor. What fearful instrument hath death employed 
To fell so young and flourishing a tree ? 
Markwart.. He lay encamped in arms against Zaringen, 
Who had refused his: aid in the crusade ; 
An arrow struck him in the eye, near Durlach, 
And through the eye death pierced into the heart. 
Philip. Another gone !—first Frederick ; Conrad now. 
How shall the stem of Hohenstauffen flourish, 
When death dissevers thus its greenest boughs? 
[He turns with sorrow towards Irene, who extends her arm to him 
compassionately. 
Emperor (aside, and with a look of melancholy). V the eye—that’s strange 
—why must it be the eye, 
Almost the very smallest spot in man? 
I’ the eye—so far, too, from the seat of life— _ 
Whose was the hand that shot the fatal arrow ? 
[ He suddenly makes a gesture of terror and anxiety. 
Quick, quick, to sea—to house—for the Sirocco 
Begins to blow. 
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Markwart. You are mistaken, sire, 
The air is pure and cool. 
Emperor. You do not feel 
The glow that suffocates me. 
Celano (aside). So it shall. 
Emperor. If this be net Sirocco, it is death, 
And death by treason—summon a physician. 
Philip (who has advanced to him). O help in heaven !—the leech—the leech ! 
[Some attendants go out. 
Constance (makes a movement as if to advance towards the Emperor, but 
pauses after the first step, aside). 1 cannot. 
Emperor. O frightful burning ! 
Philip (with Marxwart supporting the Emperor). Back into the palace. 
Emperor. My knees refuse their office—place me yonder. 
[ Pointing to the steps of the obelisk 
Upon those steps let me sit down. 
Philip (while the Emvrnor is set down). O haste! 
Bring here a litter—summon the physician ! 
Emperor. He comes too late—unless he comes on wings. 
Walter (secretly to Constance). The church’s curse. 
Constance (interrupting him with agitation). 1 will have blessing, blessing 
Emperor. O wretched majesty ! Ill fortune hast thou 
With those that bear thine ensigns. Even death 
Itself grows Popish, and conspires against thee. 
Markwart. ’Tis treason: let the traitors be arrested. 
Emperor. If God will but bestow the passing hour 
That even now departs—obey my bidding. 
O majesty, sole object of my life, 
In death itself I still will act for thee. 
Give me a banner. 
[Marxwart fakes the banner of the Empire from an Ensign, and 
° gives it to the Emperor, who supports himself by it. 
Kneel down, brother Philip, 
And you too, Marshal ! 
Emperor (waving the banner over Philip, while he supports himself with his 
left hand against the obelisk). Duke of Swabia 
Provide for Germany—(waving it over Markwart) 
Margrave of Ancona, 
Be Italy your charge. To both I trust 
My son ; protect his crown, instruct him early, 
The Hohenstauffen still through life must strain 
To win the world, for monarchy again, 
Freed from the priestly yoke—(sinking down upon the banner with which he 
had supported himself )—Let him, like me, 
Tread firm, and his—the universe shall be. 
Philip. O wo! he hath departed. 
Markwart. 
Is quenched ! 
Constance (aside). Heaven be the judge ‘twixt me and him! 
[Cexano kneels before Constance ; all the Sicilians do the same. 
Celano. Receive our homage, Empress Queen. 211g 
Constance. That homage 
Is not for me ; reserve it for my son. 
Celano (rising with the rest). Long live King Frederick ! 
The others. Long live King Frederick ! 
Markwart (to Puwtr). Up, Duke! arise, and vengeance on the traitors, 
For death like this was not the doom of God. 
Philip (with a glance and gesture directed towards Constance). Peace! leave 
it to the Lord to find a way. 
«¢ VENGEANCE IS MINE,” saith he, “ I wiLL REPAY.” 


[He dies—a pause. 


The world’s light 


[ The curtain falls. 
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Armour. At last it is night, still 
night! The crowd who thronged the 
church during the day, and gazed at 
me as a toy for their idleness, are gone ; 
andIamalone. Ah! Icannot weep, 
but it is a comfort to sigh, to speak. 
There are none to hear. The princely 
warriors who fought around me, are 
all with him who wore me, dead,— 
perished, with the eyes that were wont 
to admire me, and I am alone in the 
world. Ah! 

Skeleton. Is it from yonder rusty 
armour that the voice comes? If so, 
I pray thee tell me how it befalls that 
thou hast the power of speech ? 

Arm. Iknow not what thou art that 
askest. But I will answer thee. The 
magic of the gnomes whom he that 
framed me called to his aid, gave me 
this mournful privilege. On this one 
night, during the year, I wake to con- 
sciousness and speech ; and now my 
hour is come. But do thou, in turn, 
tell me what art thou? 

Skel. I am the skeleton in the niche 
over against thee. This is the eve of 
the festival of St John, to whose ho- 
nour J, or rather he that animated me, 
was especially devoted ; and it is my 
destiny, for the years that must pass 
before I can entirely rest, to tingle on 
this one night with life, and listen, and 
speak. Wilt thou inform me what 
are the sorrows which thou so sorely 
bewailest ? 

Arm. Nay, tell me first, how it 
comes to pass that now, for the first 
time, I hear thee, though for fifty 
years I have held my present place ? 

Shel. I have been transferred hither 
but a few days since as the precious 
relics of a saint, and, clad ina monastic 
garb, am fixed in a shrine close to 
that marble tomb over which thou so 
grimly standest. Many miracles, of 
which I know nothing, are said to have 
attended my removal hither ; for men, 
till they learn to wonder at and love 
truth, will exercise themselves in won- 
dering at falsehood and loving it. 

Arm. Thou art, then, after all, but 
the skeleton of some poor devout pea- 
sant. I am the armour of a Duke, 
and converse not on equal terms with 
such as thou. 

Skel. Despise not what thou hast 
not well understood and seen through ; 
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a precept which I suspect would much 
lessen the range of thy contempt. On 
equal terms indeed we converse not, 
for I at least was once alive—and thou 
—what art thou? a mass of steel and 
gold, framed for another's use, and in 
thyself but some few jots better than 
nothing. 

Arm. Thad power to daunt, by my 
aspect, many hearts in bosoms such as 
thine, and to protect one with which 
thou durst not have claimed kindred. 

Skel. Where is that one now? 

Arm. To thy thought it may be 
only dust. But it lives for ever in 
story as the heart of a wise, brave, and 
courteous knight and ruler. 

Shel. It lives in story? Ay, so do 
the miracles they say I wrought on 
being removed hither. 

Arm. Churl! Be gone, or be si- 
lent! Thou knowest well that thy 
proper place, whence thou hast been 
so ignorantly lifted, is many a lance’s 
length from me. 

Shel. Friend, be not wroth. Thy 
place would perhaps be, perhaps will 
be, a blacksmith’s forge, where thou 
wilt be hammered into sickles for 
reapers, and shoes for pack-horses. 

Arm. Peace, scoffer! I will not 
answer thy base ribaldry. And yet, 
peasant that thou art, thou speakest 
but as thou must needs think. I will 
discourse with thee on other matters, 
for so seldom comes the gift of speech, 
even to me, noble and time-honoured 
as I am, that it must not be suppress- 
ed, and there is none but thou to hear. 
Strange destiny! I that have blazed 
in the courts of kings, and been the 
morning-star of battles, am now lonely, 
empty, dimmed with dust, and must 
sigh over all that has been, and all 
that is, and be heard only by a thing 
like this. O! royal days of courtesy 
and valour! O, fervid life of enter- 
prise and joy ! how are ye buried un- 
der the slabs and tombs, and the clay 
of battle-fields, and I alone remain, to 
waste and sadden in a withered and 
dead world ! 

Shel. Dost thou then think, be. 
cause thou att laid aside as a vain 
memorial, that all things else are rust- 
ed and abandoned? That the stars 
are clogged and ceasing in their cour- 
ses, and the earth drying up and fail- 
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ing, because thy joints move no more, 
and thy vainer idea has waned into a 
shred? Dost thou fancy that mankind 
are now but lifeless images fixed to a 
wall, or that all succeeding genera- 
tions must only pine and perish on the 
tomb of thy former wearer ? 

Arm. | will not answer thy ill.ad- 
vised question, but in turn will en- 
quire of thee—Dost thou not perceive 
what melancholy aspects of decay fill 
this old and stately building; how 
sadly, through these pale-faced, richly- 
vested shadows in the coloured win- 
dows, the moonbeams glance; how 
dark and spectral these vaults of the 
roof above ; with how many epitaphs 
‘of death, and weary knees of penitents 
that pavement is worn away; how 
these pillars and buttresses stand like 
over-tired penal giants? The bells 
seem meant to utter nothing but a 
knell, and when they ring more cheer- 
fully, it is but a mad helpless merri- 
ment. The voices of the priests sound 
like a witch’s croak over her wretched 
sorcery. The people who frequent 


these aisles and chapels look and move 
as if they were a train of spectres try- 
ing to persuade themselves that in 


their religious offices is a respite for 
their doom in truth long since accom- 
lished. The world which I see and 
ear of is all a tomb full of dust and 
darkness ; and what passes for life is 
but the nightmare dream ruling over 
the endless sleep of death. 

Shel. Thee, my friend, a night- 
mare must possess, else couldst thou 
not be thus deluded. Thy hour, in- 
deed, of dignity and pomp has passed 
away, as the hour will doubtless pass 
of the hills and rocks, nay, even of the 
stars. These, like thee, will pass into 
new forms of being ; but whatever is 
worth preserving, assuredly will re- 
main and be immortal. Nothing that 
we know of is outwardly indestruct- 
ible, but nothing is destitute of some 
principle within it that cannot perish. 
All, no doubt, that has been thrust out 
of its place into some unsuitable ele- 
vation, will hereafter sink, while all 
that has been unduly depressed will 
rise. But to waste words in lament- 
ing over this righteous law, becomes 
only—-excuse my abruptness—an 
empty head, or emptier iron head- 
piece. 

Arm. Poor heap of dryness and de- 
solation! In thy hollow bones and 
heartless ribs what life plays? In- 
deed, I am void and aimless, but know 
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myself and my own misery. I am 
like all of fairest and best that is. [| 
have been visited and filled and lifted 
up for a season, by a power that seem. 
ed to be great and lasting. It has 
passed away, and left me but a relic of 
what once I was, or was imagined to 
be. Sois it with all things. All are 
but wrecks and memorials of delusions 
that once were bright, and now have 
vanished. Mythologies, and the sweet 
dreams of poets, and the flushing fan. 
cies of youthful hearts, heroic histo. 
ries, and devout religions, all play 
their summer meteors across the sky 
for a moment, and then leave a deeper 
than the. first blackness. So, too, the 
clouds that catch,a rosy morning tinge, 
float away. into mist and storm, and 
bequéath fo’the vapours of a new day 
the gaudy task of again cheating men’s 
eyes with new images of worthless beau- 
ty. The mountains above which they 
hover seem to stand fast, but are for 
ever wearing down into the clay and 
ruins which their torrents carry to the 
sea. Cities and kingdoms are built up 
like rainbows, so to vanish ; and the 
old oak, beneath which laws have been 
made and treaties sworn for centuries, 
is blown down and used for firewood 
to burn the statutes and leagues which 
it seemed to consecrate. Say no more, 
He who has seen the hard haggard 
old man stand between his own grave 
and the cradle of his grandchild, and 
watch the stormy wrinkles grow wet 
with tears at the thought of all the in- 
fant will first believe in and then un- 
learn—he knows enough of existence, 
After all thy years, only folly such as 
thine could dream of aught other than 
despair. 

Skel. The old man weeps because 
he no longer enjoys his hopes as for- 
merly, not because he no longer pos- 
sesses them; that he can mourn over 
their faded colouring, obscure, perhaps, 
only to obscure eyes, shows how clear 
their forms and undying lineaments 
still are to his heart. Were it other- 
wise, were his existence devoid of all 
hope, he would not weep; he would 
sink down at once into a heap of clay, 
not such as the sexton buries, which 
still bears witness of what it has en- 
folded, but such as that which he turns 
up with his shovel, and again with his 
shovel replaces. When that hour of 
burial comes, hymns, and prayers, and 
reverential thoughts and looks attest 
how solemn and precious to man, how 
far from empty and insignificant, is all 
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that has even borne the aspect of a 
man, and been called by a man’s name. 
Men deal with mere lies, as what 
they are, and cast away to rot their 
worn-out gloves and tattered masks 
and cowls. But because they know 
their lives are not lies, not insane fan- 
cies, or mere slimy bubbles, they treat 
with holy regard and piety whatever 
their lives have animated, even though 
it be but a hideous corpse. 

Arm. Speak as thou wilt out of thy 
school-primer, even thou wilt hardly 
say that amid these aisles, and tombs, 
and priestly mummeries, thy existence 
is serene and joyous. What then 
must mine be? For I have always, 
brooding in my hollow darkness, the 
remembrance of what once I was, and 
of all that then surrounded me. What- 
ever has been beautiful and majestic 
on earth, appears to me a train, such 
as I once headed, of princely pano- 
plies, with plumes mighty as the wings 
of eagles, and banners fit to gather 
and impassion kingdoms. Taller, and 
stronger, and far fairer than the crowd 
of men whom they sway and dazzle, 
they move over the ground in morn- 
ing light to the measures of trumpet 
music, and earth sounds proudlier at 
their tread. Heroes, kings, and gods, 
—valour, courtesy, wisdom, eloquence, 
what are they all but mailed and radi- 
ant images that march over the world 
and pass away into darkness? Man- 
kind, indeed, remain, but they are a 
heap of strewn and withered leaves 
torn from the stately branches on which 
they once grew. Even now, methinks, 
could I open‘to thee a way below these 
charnel vaults, we might at last emerge 
into a rocky plain, lighted only by the 
clear moon, and behold, seated on 
their marble chairs, the gold, and steel, 
and bronze figures, gigantic, silent, 
awful with severe immortal pride, and 
exempt from pain or decay. But, 
alas! if, as I would fain believe, these 
any where exist, it is in a world apart, 
and of their own. They have been seen 
for some scanty hours, by a race too 
mean for them; have founded king- 
doms, freed or conquered nations ; as 


‘momentary sunbright apparitions, have 


turned battles, or quelled the fears of 
wavering councils by one pealing ut- 
terance of disdain. But they are gone 
for ever. This earth could not de- 
tain them, for it was not worthy of 
them; and now nothing remains but 
to groan, and when groans are spent, 
be silent. 
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Skel. Thou at least seentest to find 
a better use for thy iron lips than 
merely groaning. Thy words sound 
as if thou hadst a pleasure in being 
listened to, which thy vanity, aping 
pride, leads thee to disclaim. But be 
it so. I am well pleased that thou art 
more humane and kindly than thou 
pretendest, and I can forgive the boyish 
folly of thy affected haughty indiffer- 
ence. 

Arm. Were I not nailed here, like 
Prometheus to his rock, I would soon 
avenge thy insults. 

Shel. Wert thou not nailed there, 
like a kite on a barn-door, thou 
wouldst not have been rhapsodizing 
thy sickly fancies for the last half- 
hour. Neither in that case should I 
have been thinking what insane mouth- 
ing quackeries one may persuade ones- 
self, and fancy one persuades others, 
are the strains of a peculiar and su- 
preme wisdom. Permit me, therefore, 
to observe, that all you have been say- 
ing is, as might have been expected, 
mere worthless absurdity, a thumping. 
together of fine words, in hopes that 
some of them may stick to each other, 
and fit, and so turn out intelligible. 
The amount of meaning is about 
equal to that of thread in the hastily 
stitched, tawdry patchwork of a mas- 
querade dress, and barely serves the 
same purpose of seeming to hold to- 
gether the ill-assorted scraps and 
glaring colours. Yet a thread ot 
meaning there is, and on this let me 
hang some words of answer. Do you 
in truth fancy that the life of the hu. 
man race, of which one slight impulse 
is now strangely lingering in your 
frame and mind, exists only to produce 
some few enormous glittering shapes 
of strength and subtlety? Or are not 
men, even the meanest and most 
wretched, could we look into them 
and read their whole story and desti- 
nation, all the true-born children of 
the infinite One, and each, more or 
less, a conscious image of the great 


‘whole, and of Him whom it visibly re- 


flects? Who dares say that life is 
given but to spend itself in those bla- 
zing bursts, and amid those stormy 
quivering peaks which alone thou pre- 
tendest to honour? In the millions of 
dark huts, and among the countless, 
daily, sordid cares of all generations, 
Heaven works unseen beneath, and 
bends above; and man is in himself 
greater than all the outward liveries 
in which he can clothe his lot. Often, 
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how often! he makes himself little in 
striving to be falsely great. He lays 
waste the garden in which he might 
live a free demigod, and shovels and 
piles the soil into a tomb-like pyramid, 
to stand on its narrow peak alone, an 
imprisoned, idle, ape-like dwarf. And 
what is true of man, is true of all 
things and powers. In its right place, 
and for its true purpose, every thing 
is good, precious, holy. Only let all 
lies be boldly unsaid, and faithfully 
suffered for; all perversions, even at 
the cost of much writhing, be patiently 
turned inside out, andso restored to their 
true state. Courage, friend, courage! 
After sufficient wasting and hammer- 

‘ing, thou thyself mayst come, at last, 
to be an honest, serviceable plough- 
share. 

Arm. Rather, ten thousand times 
rather, would I sink into utter no- 
thingness. 

Skel. Pshaw! Ihave an ear for mu- 
sic and rational discourse, but none for 
the clang and clatter of old iron, un- 
less, indeed, it helped to make the 
bees swarm. The sense, too, of a sim- 
mering-pot, or of the sound of an axe, 
I can understand. But when I see 
any thing that strives to be more than 
it can be, I know there is something 
that will soon become less than it is. 
We may, however, know more of each 
other and of the truth in these mat- 
ters, if thou wilt tell me some chief 
passages from the history of him 
whose tomb thou adornest. 

Arm. That will I do right willing- 
ly, and so shalt thou see and own how 
vain and ill-considered have thy scoffs 
been. Duke Eberhard, whose effigy 
lies below me carved in stone, with 
an eagleon his helmet, and a bear at 
his feet, was the lord of five great 
castles, and three hundred knights 
followed him to battle. Never pilgrim 
passed his gates without receiving a 
meal of venison, and a draught of 
wine from a golden cup. Never 
minstrel sang within his hall, and 
wanted the guerdon of four golden 
pieces, and a mantle edged with fur. 
The burghers of twelve towns did 
homage to him, and from each town 
he received yearly twelve casks of 
wine and a golden chain. The man 
was bold who dared do aught but 
bless Duke Eberhard within three 
long days’ ride of the borders of his 
land. Noble horses of Flanders, 
brave armours from Italy, keen dogs, 
fair hawks, many a sweet voiced min- 


strel, and a storming train of riders, 
were gathered daily round the Duke, 
and he himself was of all the stateliest 
sight to see. One town there was 
within the circuit of his domains that 
ever refused to yield him homage. 
Its minstrels sang no songs in his 
honour; and its burghers rendered 
him neither casks of wine nor golden 
chains, but rather, cold looks and 
haughty pretensions, talking of I 
know not what old privileges and 
claims to freedom. Nay, when, to 
do them honour, arrayed in steel, and 
followed by fifty knights and all their 
squires and pages, he approached their 
walls to brighten their high feast with 
his presence, they closed the gates 
against him. A crack-voiced harper 
on a tower drawled a scurvy ballad in 
mockery, as the Duke in high wrath 
turned bridle, and, biting his lip and 
shaking his plumed head, rode back 
ten leagues from the gates of Roth- 
burg to his castleof Falkesheim. Now, 
thou must know that the Duke of 
Bavaria’s daughter had chosen Eber- 
hard for her champion when he joust- 
ed at Augsburgh, and she was the 
fairest woman, save one peasant girl, 
I ever looked upon. But she 
would not give him any token of her 
favour to wear, till he should be able 
to show it on entering the gates of 
that rebellioustown. Judge, then, of 
my noble master’s rightful anger when 
these base burghers opposed his sove- 
reign will, and darkened the smiles of 
so admirable a lady. Not long could 


their insolence avail. He sent squires, 


pilgrims, minstrels, merchants of his 
followers into the city with store of 
gold and jewels. More than one rosy- 
cheeked and bright-eyed damsel of 
France and Italy were found to do 
his bidding, and win the younger 
burghers to his will. The chief of all 
these sullen citizens was an old, hard- 
browed, stiff-necked man, to whom 
wealth and pleasure were as dew-drops 
on a rock. Him five knights lay in 
wait for near the walls. They sent 
to tell him that a palmer who brought 
news of his only son from beyond the 
seas was under a vow not to enter 
any town, and waited for him at the 
edge of the forest. The lure succeed- 
ed, and ere morning he was hanging, 
forty feet high, on a pine-tree before 
the drawbridge of Falkesheim. Cou- 
rage, and policy, and a liberal hand, 
soon taught the citizens in whose 
power lay true honour and lasting 
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safety ; and a solemn deputation came 
to the castle to entreat my Lord that 
of his great goodness he would receive 
the fealty of his poor servants, He 
was pleased to be entreated, and 
smiled on them graciously, nothing 
reproaching them with their former 
manifold arrogances. On the third 
day after, the Duke, clad in the com- 
plete mail that now hangs over his 
tomb, and wearing on his ‘arm the 
scarf of the Lady Matilda of Bavaria, 
entered, at the head of hisretainers, the 
gate from which he had been driven 
with shame but eight months before. 
The train of Barons and Knights that 
followed him would have befitted the 
Emperor ; and of the armours which 
flashed affright that day into the eyes 
of the ignorant and rascal citizens, was 
none so rich and perfect as that of 
Duke Eberhard. At the high feast 
which celebrated his entry, ten min- 
strels sang his praises from the gallery 
of the hall, on each of whom the town 
was fain to bestow great largess. The 
railer who had once jeered See their 


walls was led by them, for so the Duke 
required, before the dais, with his 
hands tied behind him, and was then 
scourged by the grooms beyond the 


gates, and his harp broken and cast 
into the river. Of many goodly so- 
lemnities which I might recount, this 
one was, methinks, for a chivalrous and 
loyal spirit, the sweetest and most 
joyous. Every nobly-born guest was 
gay and festal; and it added to the 
pleasure of all to see the sad and writh- 
ing looks of the cowed citizens. Canst 
thou wonder that when I think of 
these things, and of him who now lies 
in dust below, I say the world has 
but sparkled up for some rare mo- 
ments into a generous flame, and is 
now sunk for ever into mouldering 
dismal darkness? O, Eberhard! how 
little could the crowd of mortals com- 
prehend thy mighty and indomitable 
soul, ever swelling to embrace a larger 
compass of action and glory, ever 
looking with a stern and just disdain 
on the meaner throng that pressed 
like emmets round thy strong gigantic 
footsteps! 

Skel. Dost thou remember the name 
of the peasant girl whose beauty thou 
spakest of ? 

Arm. If lremember, she was called 
Agnes. But why askest thou? Didst 
thou know aught of her? 

Shel. There was a maiden of that 


name, daughter to a poor labourer, 
his only child, and without a mother, 
A great Lord on whose domains they 
lived cast on her the eyes of unlawful 
affection when she was still almost a 
child, Ere long he commanded her 
father to send her to his castle, that 
she might attend on the wife of one 
of his Squires, for he was himself un- 
married. It was well known what 
household he kept, and what mind 
was his towards the beautiful woman 
that approached his path. So her 
father refused the honour that was 
designed for him. Next day a man- 
at-arms, riding along the road close by 
the field where he wrought, shot at 
him, as if in sport, with his cross-bow, 
and sent the bolt through his arm. 
He knew that he dared no longer 
abide there, and at nightfall he left 
his cottage, and with his daughter 
fled into the heart of the forest, where 
he lived under the trees till he could 
build himself a hut of branches. Here 
they dwelt for many weeks, and the 
fair girl never murmured at her lot, but 
was peaceful and joyous to be with her 
father, and to do his will. Sometimes 
at night hé returned to his former 
village, many leagues away, and ob- 
tained some help of food and clothing 
from his neighbours. On one of these 
occasions he was seen by some of the 
foresters, pursued, and ‘led before the 
Lord, who commanded him to discover 
the retreat of the runaway vassal, his 
daughter. He refused, and was cast 
into a prison below the castle, which 
looked out from the rock over the plain 
and river, and from which he could 
see his native village and his former 
home. Here for weeks he lay with- 
out tidings of his child, and could only 
gaze at the dark edge of the forest in 
which he had left her, or look away 
to the deserted cottage where she had 
been born, and where he had lived 
with her mother. He never heard the 
horn blown and the tramp and clash of 
the hunting train, and saw them wind 
down the hill and cross the river to 
hunt in the woods, but it seemed to 
him that they needs must find there a 
human prey for which they soughtnot. 
At last his fears came true. He heard 
the varied cries, and the shouts, and 
the baying of dogs, and all the tu- 
mult of the returning chase; and soon 
a young girl ran faltering from amid 
the trees, and hurried towards the 
well-known cottage. A moment after, 
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the Duke appeared on horseback with 
many riders around him. Guiding 
the pursuit, he sent them in different 
directions, and made straight on him- 
self. When she reached the cottage, 
she found a huntsman waiting there 
to seize her, and turned away to the 
river. The Duke was close behind. 
The captive heard the distant shriek— 
‘Father, I come ! I come!” —and saw 
her leap from the cliffinto the stream. 
That night the father was less strictly 
watched, and escaped from his prison. 
He wandered along the banks of the 
river, till on a little beach of sand he 
saw, glimmering through the dark, a 
white heap, which was his daughter's 
body. He sat upon the sand till dawn, 
holding the corpse in his arms, and 
when light began to break, carried it 
into the woods, and so, alternately 
resting and journeying all day, he 
reached at last his hut, dug a grave 
under the fallen leaves, and there 
buried his child. Thenceforth he never 
left the deep wood, nor heard tidings 
of man, till a horseman rode fnriously 
through the thicket; and the horse 
stumbled and fell at the threshold of 
the hut. The rider was Duke Eber- 
hard. He had been set upon when 


hunting in the forest by a band of his 
feudal enemies, and was desperately 


wounded. The recluse lifted him up, 
laid him on his own bed of leaves, and 
did what he could to revive him, so 
that when he opened his eyes, the face 
that he saw bending over him was that 
of his former prisoner and vassal. 
Many were the strange and fearful 
words of rage and misery that the dy- 
ing man uttered. He shrank and 
trembled when his new attendant 
spoke to him, and he asked, “* Wilt thou 
then not murder me?” It seemed, from 
his language, that the fair, pale image 
of Agnes had pursued him ever since 
her death, and frightened him forth 
often at midnight into the lonely fo- 
rest. The phantom, he said, haddriven 
him on to the spot where his enemies 
lay in wait for him, and when he was 
flying from them, and looked back to 
see if they were near, the only figure 
he discerned was that of the maiden 
running with her long hair fallen 
about her, as when in life she ran 
before him, and pointing at him a 
drawn sword. The childless father 
spoke to him of peace and pardon, but 
the Duke looked at him with fierce 
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eyes, and groaning, “ This from thee!” 
with one long breath expired. The 
peasant gave notice of the place and 
manner of Eberhard’s death, and so 
his own abode became known to many. 
He began to be regarded as a holy 
hermit. The country people told, at- 
ter his death, of miracles wrought be- 
side his grave, and at last his name 
was canonized, and his bones were 
transferred to this great Abbey Church. 
But now for thee and me this time of 
preternatural awakening is wellnigh 
over. The life in each is but a weak 
spark of that which glowed in Eber. 
hard and his vassal. In each of us 
doubtless it lingers for some reason- 
able purpose, whether one day to be 
re-united to its ampler source, or to 
take new shapes, and work for other 
than human ends in some different re- 
gion of existence. Of this much be 
thou sure, that life is more and wor- 
thier than its outward agitations and 
elamours; the sea larger and more 
stable than its bubbles. There are 
millions of connected, concentric reali- 
ties ever revolving and unfolding 
themselves, which must each do stea- 
dily its own work, not dashing and ex- 
ploding into the track of its neighbour, 
All these may, by the nobler intelli- 
gences, be studied and understood, if 
love, and faith, and patience be not 
wanting. But it is the prerogative of 
folly to fancy that revolt, display, 
noise, subjugation, can be profitable 
for any thing, and that when these 
are impossible existence stagnates. 
Writhing is not the truest grace, nor 
roaring the sweetest music of nature. 
The mad lightning-flash may deem 
that, as it bursts and passes, the stars 
too vanish with it. But they survive 
unchanged, and smile out calmly when 
the storm has raged itself away. 

Arm. Would that the dust of Eber- 
hard could awaken, and with one blast 
of his horn dash to pieces these gloomy 
vaults, and for ever silence beneath 
the ruins thy foolish prate. 

Shel. Even thy ravings are doubt- 
less explicable, from the idea of a 
higher order than mortals can mea- 
sure, which includes and justifies all 
things. But it is plain that thou hast 
not yet learnt thy destination or that 
of the world; and much wilt thou 
have to endure in attaining to that 
knowledge. 
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NEW-YEAR’S NIGHT. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Op Catherine, the watchman’s 
wife, at nine o’clock on New Year's 
eve opened her little window, and put 
out her head to see if it was fair. The 
snow was falling in silent heavy flakes 
upon the street. She observed crowds 
of people hurrying to and fro, pour- 
ing out of the various inns and coffee. 
houses, and going to the dances and 
other entertainments with which it is 
customary to welcome in the year. 
But when a huge flake or two had 
lighted on her nose she drew back her 
head, closed the window, and said to 
her good man, “ Gottlieb, stay at 
home, and let Philip watch for you to. 
night ; for the snow will be a foot 
deep ere long, and you know the cold 
does your old bones no good. The 
streets will be alive all night. There 
seems dancing and feasting in every 
house. Masqueraders are going about, 
and Philip will enjoy the fun.” 

Old Gottlieb nodded his assent. 

«« My barometer,” he said, “‘ the old 
wound above my knee, has given me 
warning all day of a change of wea- 
ther. It is only right that the sen 
should help me in the duty, since he 
is to be my successor in it.” 

We must give the reader to under- 
stand, that old Gottlieb had been a 
gallant servant of his king and coun- 
try ; had been the first to mount the 
wall of a hostile fort, and had been 
wounded by a musket-bullet in the 
thigh. The officer who commanded 
the attack gained rank and honours in 
consequence of its success ; while Gott- 
lieb was fain to creep homewards on 
a pair of crutches. After supporting 
himself by keeping a school, he had 
been promoted to the post of watch- 
man, with the reversion of it to his 
son Philip, who had in the mean-time 
bound himself to a gardener. It was 
only the good housewifery of Catherine, 
and the extreme moderation of old 
Gottlieb, that enabled them to live on 
the scanty pittance they possessed. 
Philip gave his services to the gar- 
dener for his board and lodging, and 
had nothing but what he occasionally 
received when he carried home flowers 
to the rich people of the town. He 
was a fresh, handsome young fellow, 


of five-and-twenty, and perhaps it was 
on account of his good looks, as well 
as his taking manners, that he received 
sundry extra dollars from ladies of a 
botanical turn of mind. The good 
old mother had already put on her 
cloak to go to the gardener’s house to 
fetch her son, when he entered the 
little apartment. 

** Father,” said the young man, 
giving a hand each to the old couple, 
‘*’tis snowing, and the snow won't do 
much good to your rheumatism. I'll 
take the watch to-night, and you can 
get eomfortably to bed.” 

“«¢ You're a good boy,” said old Gott- 
lieb. 

«* And then I’ve been thinking,” 
continued Philip, “ that as to-morrow 
is New-year’s day, 1 may come and 
spend it with you. Mother perhaps 
has no joint in the larder, and so”— 

“No,” interrupted the mother, 
«* we’ve not exactly any joint, but then 
we have the rest of that pound of ve- 
nison ; and that, let me tell you, with 
roast potatoes for a relish, and a little 
rice (with laurel leaves, by way of an 
ornament), will make a very comfort- 
able meal. Next week we may do 
better, for the New-year’s gifts will 
be coming in, and Gottlieb’s share will 
be something ; but still, venison, roast 
potatoes, rice” — 

** Not to mention laurel-leaves, mo- 
ther”— 

“‘ And a flask or two of beer will be 
entertainment fit for a prince.” 

s* Andso it will, dear mother,” said 
Philip ; “ but have you paid the rent 
of the cottage yet ?” 

Old Gottlieb shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

Philip laid a purse upon the table. 

«¢ There are two-and-twenty dollars 
that I have gathered. I can do very 
well without them; take them for a 
New-year's gift, and then we can all 
three enter on the new year without a 
debt ora care. God grant you may 
both be happy in this year, and see 
many more. For every thing else we 
must trust to the goodness of hea- 
ven!” 

Tears came into the mother’s eyes 
as she kissed her son; old Gottlieb 
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said solemnly, “ Philip, you are the 
prop and stay of our old age. God 
will reward you. Continue to be ho- 
nest and good, andto love your parents, 
so will a blessing rest on you. I can 
give you nothing for a New-year’s 
gift, but a prayer that you may keep 
your heart pure and true—then you 
will be rich enough—for a clear con- 
science is the only wealth worth ha- 
ving.” 

So said old Gottlieb, with his hand 
laid on the head of Philip, who had 
bent down to receive his blessing ;— 
and then he wrote down in an account- 
book that lay by his side, the sum of 
two-and-twenty dollars that his son had 
given him. 

«‘ All the cost of your keep and 
education is now nearly paid up. 
Your savings amount to three hundred 
and seventeen dollars, for which I 
have given you my receipt.” 

«‘ Three hundred and seventeen dol- 
lars!” cried the old mother, in the 
extremity of amazement—and then 
turning to Philip with a voice full of 
tenderness, ‘“* Ah, Philip,” she said, 
“you grieve me. Yes, indeed you 
do. if you had saved that money for 
yourself, you might have bought some 
land with it, and started as gardener on 
your own account, and married Rose. 
Now that is impossible. But take 
comfort, Philip. We are old and 
feeble, and you will not have to sup- 
port us long.” 

« Mother,” exclaimed Philip, and 
he frowned a little; “ what are you 
thinking of? Rose is dear to me as 
my life, but I would give up a hundred 
Roses rather than desert you and my 
father, or wish your lives shortened 
by an hour.” 

« You are right, Philip,” said Gott 


lieb ; “ loving and marrying are not 
in the commandments—but to honour 
your father and mother is a duty en. 
joined on you by God. To give up 
your own wishes to your parents -is 
the truest gratitude of a son. It will 


gain you the blessing from above:— 


it will make you rich in your own 
heart.” 

‘“‘ If it were only not too long for 
Rose to wait,’ said Catherine, sadly ; 
“ or if you could give up the engage. 
ment altogether! For Rose is a pret- 
ty girl, that can’t be denied; and 
though she be poor, there would be no 
want of wooers. 
beautiful, and understands housekeep. 
ing as well as” 

‘«* Never fear, mother,” replied Phi. 
lip; ** Rose has solemnly sworn to 
marry no man but me; and that is 
sufficient. Her mother has nothing 
to object tome. And if I had money 
enough to keep a wife with, Rose would 
be mine to-morrow. The only hard. 
ship is, that her mother will not let 
us meet so often as we wish. She 
says frequent meetings do no good; 
but I differ from her, and so does 
Rose—for we think meeting often does 
us both a great deal of good. And so 
we have agreed to meet to-night, at 
twelve o'clock, at the great door of 
St Gregory’s church, for Rose is bring. 
ing in the year at a friend’s house in 
the neighbourhood ; and then I will 
take her home.” 

In the midst of such conversation 
the clock struck three quarters, and 
Philip took his father’s great-coat from 
the warm corner where Catherine had 
carefully hung it, wrapt himself in it, 
and taking the lanthorn and staff, and 
wishing his parents good-night, pro- 
ceeded to his post. 





Cuapter II. 


Philip stalked majestically through 
the snow-covered streets, where as 
many people were still visible as in the 
middle of the day. Carriages were 
rattling in all directions, the houses 
were all brilliantly lighted. Philip 
enjoyed the scene, he sang his verses 
at ten o’clock, and blew his horn lusti- 
lyin the neighbourhood of St Gregory’s 
church, with many a thought on Rose. 
‘* Now she hears me,” he said to him- 
self ; “* now she thinks on me, and for- 
gets the scene around her, She won't 


fail me at twelve o’clock at the church- 
door.” And when he had gone his 
round, he always returned to the house 
again, and looked at the window. 
Sometimes he saw female figures at 
it, and his heart beat quick at the 
sight ; sometimes he fancied he saw 
Rose herself; and sometimes he stu- 
died the shadows thrown on the win- 
dow-blind, to discover which of them 
was Rose’s, and to fancy what she was 
doing. It was certainly not a very 
pleasant employment to stand in frost 
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and snow and look up at a window- 
curtain; but what care lovers for 
frost and snow? And watchmen are 
as fiery and romantic lovers as ever 
were the knights and paladins of an- 
cient ballads. 

He ohly felt the effects of the cold 
when, at eleven o’clock, he had to set 
out upon his round. His teeth chat- 
tered; he could scarcely call the hour 
or sound his horn. He would fain 
have slipt into some tavern to have 
warmed himself at the fire. As he 
was. pacing through a lonely by- 
street an extraordinary figure met 
him; a man with a black half-mask 
on his face, enveloped in a fire-colour- 
ed silken mantle, and wearing on his 
head a magnificent hat turned up at 
one side, and ornamented with a num- 
ber of high and waving plumes. 

Philip endeavoured to escape the 
mask, but in vain. The stranger 
blocked up his path, and said—“ Ha! 
you're a jolly fellow; you are, my 
buck, and I like your phizim—phizmig 
—confouad the word!—I like your 
phizhominy amazingly. Where are 
yeu going, eh ?”’ 

«lo Mary Street,” replied Philip. 
“Tam going to call the hour there.” 

“ Good!’’ answered the mask. 
“T'll hear you do it; I'll go with 
you. Calling hours must be capital 
fun—no such jolly luck in the day- 
time. Come, tip us the stave, and do 
it well; for, mark you, I'm a judge 
of music. Do you sing well?” 

Philip saw that his companion was 
in ahumour for a joke, and answered 
—“I sing better over a cup of ale in 
2 chimney-corner than up to the knees 
in snow.” 

They had now reached Mary Street, 
and Philip sang, and blew the horn. 

“ Ha! that’s but a poor perform- 
ance,” exclaimed the mask. “ Give 
me the horn! Ill witch you with such 
astave! you'll half die with delight.” 

Philip yielded to the mask’s wishes, 
and let him sing the verses and blow. 
For four or five times all was done as 
ifthe stranger had been a watchman 
all his life. He dilated most elo- 
quently on the joys of such an occu- 
pation, and made Philip laugh at the 
extravagance of his praises. His spi- 
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. self for an hour or two. 
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rits had evidently owed no small share 
of their elevation to an extra quantity 
of Champagne, and Philip was hardly 
surprised at his next proposal. 

* Vill tell you what, my friend, I’ve 
a great fancy to be a watchman thy- 
Give me 
your great-coat and wide-brimmed 
hat, and take my domino. Go into an 
inn and take a bottle at my expense ; 
and when you‘have finished it, come 
again and give me back my masking- 
gear. You shall have a couple of dol- 
Jars for your trouble. Come.” 

But Philip would not consent. At 
last, however, at the solicitations of 
the mask, he entered into terms. He 
agreed for one half-hour to give up 
his watchmanship, which would be 
till half-past eleven. Exactly at that 
time the stranger was to come to the 
great door of St Gregory’s, and 
give back the great-coat, horn, and 
staff, taking back his own silk mantle, 
hat, and domino. Philip also told 
him the streets in which he was to call 
the hour. And in a dark part of the 
town the exchange was efiected. The 
mask looked a watchman to the life, 
while Philip was completely disguised 
with the half-mask tied over his face, 
the bonnet, ornamented with a buckle ~ 
of brilliants, on his head, and the red 
silk mantle thrown gracefully round 
him. When he saw his companion 
commence his walk, he began to fear 
he had gone too far in consenting to 
his wish. He therefore addressed him 
once more. 

“1 hope, sir, youll be very steady 
while you fill my place, for if you go 
beyond my bounds, or misbehave in 
any way, it may cost me the situa- 
tion.” 

** Hallo!’’ answered the stranger. 
«‘ What’s the meaning of that? Do 
you think I don’t know my duty? Off 
with you this moment, or I'll put you 
into the cage. Pretty fellow, giving 
advice to a watchman— Off, I say P’ 

The new guardian of the strects 
walked onward with all the dignity be- 
coming his office, while Philip pursued 
his way to a tavern, where he intended 
to regale himself, and thaw his half- 
frozen limbs over a glags of ale. 
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As he was passing the door of a 
splendid palace, he was laid hold of by 
a person in a mask who had alighted 
from a carriage. Philip turned round, 
and in alow whispering voice asked 
what the stranger wanted. 

«© My gracious lord,’”’. answered the 
mask, in your reverie you have 
passed the door. Will your royal 
highness ”’ 

«© What? royal highness?” said 
Philip, laughing. “1am no high- 
ness. You are mistaken!” 

The mask bowed respectfully, and 
pointed to the brilliant buckle in Phi- 
lip’s hat. “I ask your pardon if I 
trench on your disguise. But, in what- 
ever character you assume, your noble 
bearing will betray you. Will you 
condéscend to lead the way into the 
palace? Does your highness intend to 
dance? 

“I? To dance?” replied Philip, 
somewhat bewildered. ‘“ No—you 
see I have boots on.” 

“ To play, then?” enquired the 
mask. 

« Still less. Ihave brought no mo- 
ney with me,” said the assistant 
watchman. 

“© My heaven! ” exclaimed the 
stranger. “ Command my purse—all 
that I possess is at your service!” 
Saying this, he forced a full purse in- 
to Philip’s hand. 

« But do you know who I am?” 
enquired Philip, and rejected the 
purse. 

The mask whispered, with a bow of 
profound obeisance —‘ Your Royal 
Highness, there is no mistaking Prince 
Julian.” 

At this moment Philip heard his de- 
puty in an adjoining street calling the 
hour, and he now became aware of 
his metamorphosis. Prince Julian, 
who was well known in the capital as 
a lively, wild, and good-hearted young 
man, had been the person with whom 
he had changed his clothes. * Now, 
then,” thought Philip, “ as he enacts 
the watchman so well, I'll see if, for 
one half hour, I can’t be the prince. 
If I make any mistake, he has himself 
to blame for it.””, He wrapped the red 
silken mantle closer round him, took 
the offered purse, put it in his pocket, 
and said,—‘ Who are you, mask? I 
will return your gold to-morrow.” 


* T am the Chamberlain Pilzou.” 

« Good—lead the way—I’ll follow.” 
The chamberlain obeyed, and tript up 
the marble stairs, Philip coming close 
behind him. They entered a magni. 
ficent hall illuminated with a thousand 
candles and dazzling chandeliers. A 
confused crowd of maskers jostled each 
other, sultans, Bavarian broom-girls, 
knights in armour, nuns; magicians, 
goddesses, satyrs, monks, Jews, Medes, 
and Persians. Philip for a while was 
abashed and blinded. Such splendour 


he had never dreamt of. Inthemiddle . 


of the hall the dance was carried on 
by those who preferred that amuse. 
ment to the music of a full band, 
Philip, whom the heat of the apart. 
ment recovered from his frozen state, 
was so bewildered with the scene that 
he could do little more than nod his 
— to the various addresses made to 

im. 
‘‘ Will you go to the hazard table,” 
whispered the Chamberlain, who stood 
beside him, and whom Philip now saw 
to be dressed as a Brahmin. 

«‘ Let me get unthawed first,” an- 
swered Philip; “I am an icicle at 
present.” 

“¢ A glass of mulled claret?” ens 
quired the Chamberlain, and led him 
into the refreshment-room. ‘The 
pseudo-prince did justice to the invita 
tion. One glass after another was 
emptied. The wine was splendid, and 
it spread its genial warmth through 
Philip’s veins. 

‘* How is it you don’t dance to-night, 
Chamberlain ?” he asked of his com- 
panion, when they returned into the 
hall. The Brahmin sighed, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

«I have no pleasure now in the 
dance. Gaiety is distasteful to me. 
The only person I cared for—the 
Countess Bonau—I thought she loved 


me; our families offered no objection ' 


—but all at once she broke with me.” 
His voice trembled as he spoke. 

“ How?” said Philip, “I never 
heard of such a thing.” 

‘* You never heard of it?” repeated 
the other, “ the whole city rings with 
it. The quarrel happened a fortnight 


. ago—she has never given me the least 


explanation. She has sent back three 
letters I wrote to her, unopened. She 
is a declared enemy of the Baroness 
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Reizenthal, and had made me promise 
to drop her acquaititance. But, think 
how unfortunate it was! When the 
Queen-mother made the hunting party 
to Freudenwald, she appointed me 
eavalier to the Baroness. What could 
I do? It was impossible to refuse. 
On the very birthday of the adorable 
Bonau I was forced to set out. She 
only heard who was my companion— 
but she did not know my heart!” 

* Well, then,” said Philip, touched 
with the Chamberlain's distress, ** take 
advantage of the present joyous season. 
The new year makes up all quarrels. 
Is the Countess here ?” . 

That is she,” replied the Brahmin ; 
“the Carmelite on the left of the third 
pillar beside the two black dominos. 
She has laid aside her mask. Ah, 
Prince! your Highness’ intereession 
would "—— 

Philip gave him no time to finish 
the sentence—the claret had inspired 
him. He walked directly to the Car- 
mielite. The Countess Bonau looked 
at him for some time with a cold eye 
and flushed cheek, when he placed 
himself beside her. She was a beau- 
tiful creature; yet Philip remained 
persuaded that Rose was a thousand 
times more beautiful. 

‘¢ Countess,” he said,—and became 
embirrassed when he met her clear 
bright eye fixed on him. 

“ Prince,” said the Countess, “ an 
hour ago you were somewhat: too 
bold.” 

“‘ Fair Countess, I am therefore at 
this present moment the more quiet.” 

“So much the better, then. I shall 
be safe from your attacks.” 

“ Fair lady, allow ine to ask one 
question. Have you put on this Car- 
melite mantle to do penance for your 
sins 7” : 

 T have nothing to do penance for.” 

“ What, Countess !—your cruelties 
~your injustice to the poor Brahmin 
yonder, who seems neglected by all the 
world ?”’ 

The beautiful Carmelite cast down 
her eyes and appeared uneasy. 
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“ And do you know, fair Countess, 
that in the Freudenwald affair the 
Chamberlain is as innocent as I am?” 

“As you, Prince?” said the Coun- 
tess, and bent her brows a little. 
“ why did you not tell me that an hour 
ago?” : 

« You are right, dear Countess, I 
was too bold. You yourself have said 
so. But now I declare to you the 
Chamberlain was forced to go to Freu- 
denwald by command of the Queena» 
against his will was forced to be cava- 
lier to the hated Reizenthal ”— 

“* Hated—by him ?’’—interrupted 
the Countess with a bitter laugh— 
« well—go on.” 

* Yes—he hates,—he despises the 
Baroness. He has given up all ae- 
quaintance with her—and treated her 
with marked neglect—and all this for 
your sake, You are the only person he 
loves—to you he offers his hand—his 
heart—and you! —you reject them!’ 

«« How comes it, Prince, that you 
intercede so warmly for Pilzou? You 
did not do so once.” 

‘“‘ That was because I did not know 
him, and still less the wretchedness 
your behaviour caused him. I swear 
to you he is innocent—you have no- 
thing to forgive in him—he has much 
to forgive in you.” 

“‘Hush!”" whispered the Carmelite, 
“‘ we are watched here; come frém 
this.” She replaced her mask and 
stood up. Placing her arm within 
Philip's, they crossed the hall and en- 
tered a side-room. The Countess ut- 
tered many complaints against the 
Chamberlain, but they were the com- 
plaints of jealous love. The Brahmin 


_ 800n after came timidly into the apart- 


ment. There was a deep silence among 
the three, and the Countess dashed 
away the tears that had gathered in 
her eyes. Philip, not knowing how to 
conclude his intercession better, led 
the Brahmin to the Carmelite, and 
joined their hands together, without 
saying a word, and left them to them- 
selves, He himself returned into the 
hall. 


Carter IY. 


Here he was addressed hastily by a 
Mameluke—“ I’m glad I have met 
you, Domino. Is the Rose-girl in the 
side-room ?”” Without waiting for an 
auswer, the Mameluke rushed into it, 
but returned, evidently disappointed. 


“ One word with you, Domino,” he 
said, and led Philip into a retired win- 
dow in a recess of the hall. 

‘© What do you want ?” asked Philip, 
surprised. 

‘ I beseech you,” repliedthe Manie- 
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luke, with subdued yet resolute voice, 
«¢ where is the Rose-girl ?”’ 

«© What is the Rose-girl to me” 

“ But to me she is every thing!” 
answered the other, whose suppressed 
voice and agitated demeanour showed 
that a fearful struggle was carrying on 
within. ‘ To me she is every thing. 
She is my wife. - You will make me 
wretched. Prince! I conjure you drive 
me not to madness. ‘Think of my 
wife no more?” 

«* With all my heart,” answered 
Philip, drily’; «* what have I to do with 
your wife?” 

« Ob, Prince, Prince!” exclaimed 
the Mameluke, « I am resolved on my 
conduct, if it should cost me my life. 
Dissemble with me no longer. 1 have 
discovered every thing. Here! look 
at this! ’tis the letter my false wife 
slipt into your hand, Without having 
had time to open it, you dropt itin the 
crowd.” 

Philip took the note. ’Twas written 
in pencil—“ Change yourmask. Every 
body knows you. My husband watches 
you. He does not know me. If you 
obey me, you know your reward.” 

« Hem!” muttered Philip. “ As I 
live, this was not written to me. I 
don’t trouble my head about your 
wife.” 

« Hell and fury, Prince! drive me 
not mad! Do you know who it is that 
speaks to you! I am the Marshal 
Blankenswerd. Your advances to my 
wife are not unknown to me, ever since 
the last rout at the palace. : 
™« My Lord Marshal,” answered 
Philip quietly, “‘ excuse me for saying 
that jealousy has blinded you. If you 
knew me well, you would never sus- 
pect me of such proceedings. I give 
you my word of honour I will never 
trouble your wife.” 

«* Are you in earnest, Prince =” 

«* Entirely.” 

« Will you give me a proof?” 

«© Whatever you require.” 

«“ You have hindered her up to this 
time from going to visit her relations 
in Poland. Will you recommend her 
to do so now?” 

“* Delighted ; if you desire it.” 

“ Do it! doit, your Royal High- 
ness! you will prevent incalculable 
misery.” 

The Mameluke continued for some 
time, sometimes begging and praying, 
and sometimes threatening so furiously, 





hands on him before the whole assem- 
bly. He therefore took an opportu- 
nity of quitting him as soon as he 
could. Searcely had he lost himself 
in the crowd, when a female, closely 
envelopedin widow’s weeds, tapped him 
familiarly on the arm, and said, 

“ Butterfly, whither away? Have 
you not one word of consolation for 
the disconsolate Widow ?” 

Philip answered very politely, “ Beau. 
tiful widows find no lack of comforters, 
May I venture to include myself in 
the number ?” 

«© Why are you so disobedient ? and 
why haven't you changed your mask ?” 
said the Widow, while she led him 
aside from the crowd. “ Do you 
really fancy, Prince, that every one 
here does not know who you are?” 

** They are very much mistaken in 
me, I assure you,” replied Philip. — 

«* Not at all,” answered the Widow, 
“‘ they know you very well, and if you 
don’t instantly change your mask, I 
shan’t speak to you again the whole 
evening ; I have no desire to give my 
husband an opportunity of making a 
scene.” 

By this Philip discovered who his 
companion was. ‘ Youwere the beau- 
tiful Rose-girl ; are your roses wither- 
ed so soon?” 

‘«* What is there that does not wither? 
not the constancy of man! I saw you 
when you slipt off with the Carmelite. 
Confess your inconstaney—you can 
deceive no longer.” 

“* Hem,’’—answered Philip coldly, 
‘* accuse me as you will, I can return 
the accusation.” ; 

« How,—in what respect ?” 

“ Why, for instance there is not a 
more constant man alive than the 
Marshal.” 

* There is not indeed !—and I am 
wrong, very wrong to have listened 
to you so long. But my remorse is 
unavailing ; he has discovered our flir- 
tation.” 

s* Since the last rout at the palace, 
fair Widow” — 

‘© Where you were so unguarded 
and particular—wicked Prince!” 

‘‘ Let us repair the mischief. Let 
us part. I honour the Marshal, and, 
for my part, should be ashamed to do 
him wrong.” 

The Widow looked at him for 
some time in speechless amazement. 

* If you have indeed any regard for 
me,” continued Philip, « you will go 
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instantly into Poland to visit your re- 
lations. ’Tis better that we do not 
meet. A beautiful woman is beauti- 
ful—but a pure and virtuous woman 
is more beautiful still.” 

«“ Prince!” cried the astonished 
Widow, “ are you really in earnest? 
Have you ever loved me, or have you 
all along deceived ?” 

« Look you,” answered Philip, “ I 
ama tempter of a peculiar kind. I 
search constantly among women to 
find truth and virtue, and, alas! ’tis but 
seldom I encounter them. Only the 
true and virtuous can keep me con- 
stant—therefore I am true to none; 
but no !—there is one that keeps me 
in her chains—I am sorry, fair Widow, 
that that one is—not you!” 

«“ You are in a strange mood to- 
night, Prince,” answered the Widow, 
and the trembling of her voice and 
heaving of her bosom showed the ef- 
fect the conversation had on her. 

“ No,” answered Philip, “ I am in 
as rational a mood to-night as I ever 
was in my life. I wish only to repair 
an injury; I have promised. to your 
husband to do so.” 

“ How !” exclaimed the Widow, in 
avoice of terror, “ you have told 
every thing to the Marshal ?” 

“‘ Not every thing,” answered Phi- 
lip, “ only what I knew.” 

The Widow wrang her hands in the 
extremity of agitation, and at last said, 
“ Where is my husband ?” 

Philip pointed to the Mameluke, who 
at this moment approached them. 

« Prince,” said the Widow, in atone 
of inexpressible rage and hatred,— 
“ Prince,—but you are unworthy of a 
thought. I never dreamt that any 
one could be capable of such ungen- 
tlemanly, such unmanly behaviour— 
you are an impostor! My husband in 
the dress of a barbarian is a prince ; 
you in the dress of a prince are a bar- 
barian. In this world you see me no 
more—go, sir!” 

With these words she turned proud- 
ly away from him, and going up to 
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the Mameluke, accompanied him from 
the hall in deep and earnest con- 
versation. Philip laughed quietly at 
the result of his advice, and said to 
himself, «* My substitute, the watch- 
man, will be somewhat astonished at 
all this ; as for me, I think I make a 
very decent sort of a prince; I only 
hope when he returns he will proceed 
as I have begun.” 

He went up to the dancers, and was 
delighted to see the beautiful Carme- 
lite standing up in a set with the Brah- 
min. No sooner did the latter per- 
ceive him, than he kissed his hand to 
him, and in dumb show gave him to 
understand that the reconciliation was 
complete. Philip thought ’tis a pity 
I am not to be prince all my life-time. 
How the people would rejoice: to be 
a prince is the easiest thing in the 
world. He can do more with a single 
word than a barrister with a three 
hours’ speech. Yes! if I were a prince, 
my beautiful Rose would be—lost to 
me for ever. After all, I think I don’t 
wish to be a prince.” He now looked 
at the clock, and saw ’twas half-past 
eleven. The Mameluke hurried up to 
him and gave hima paper. “ Prince,” 
he exclaimed, “ I could fall at your 
feet and thank you on my knees; I 
am reconciled to my wife. You have 
broken her heart; but she will yet 
learn to thank you for it. We travel 
to Poland this very night, and there 
we shall fix our home. Farewell, 
Prince! I shall be ready, whenever 
your Royal Highness requires me, to 
pour out my last drop of blood in your 
service. My gratitude is eternal. lare- 
well !” 

“‘ Stay!” said Philip, “ what am I 
to do with this paper ?”’ 

“ Oh, that,—'tis the amount of my 
loss to your Highness last week at 
hazard. I had nearly forgotten it; 
but before my departure, I must clear 
my debts of honour. Again and 
again, Heaven bless you, and farewell.” 
With these words the Marshal disap- 
peared. 


Cuapter VY. 


Philip opened the paper; and read 
m it an order for five thousand dollars. 
He put it in his pocket, and thought, 
* Well ‘'twould be very pleasant to be 
a prince.” « While musing on the dif- 
ference between five thousand dollars 





at play, and his own board and lodgs 
ing at the gardener’s, a voice whisper- 
ed in his ear, 

“ Please your Royal Highness, we 
are both discovered ; 1 shall blow my 
brains out,” 
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Philip turned round in amazement, 
and saw a Negro at his side. 

«* What do you want, my friend?” 
he asked, in an unconcerned tone. 

“Tam Colonel Kalt,” whispered 
the Negro. ‘ The Marshal’s wife has 
been chattering to Duke Herman, and 
he has been breathing fire and fury 
against us both.” 

‘“ He is quite welcome,” answered 
Philip. 

“ But the King knows all,” sighed 
the negro. “ This very night I may 
be arrested and carried to the castle ; 
I'll sooner hang myself.” 

“« No need for that,” said Philip. 

«‘ What! am I to be made infamous 
for, my whole life? Iam lost, I tell 
you. The Duke will demand satis- 
faction. His back is black and blue 
yet with the marks of the cudgelling 
I gave him. I am lost, and the baker’s 
daughter too! I'll jump from the 
bridge and drown myself at once!” 

“God forbid!” answered Philip ; 
“what have you and the baker's 
daughter to do with it ?” 

« Your Royal Highness banters me, 
and Iam in despair!—I humbly be- 
seech you to give me two minutes’ 
private conversation.” 

Philip followed the Negro into a 
small boudoir, imperfectly lighted. 
The Negro threw himself on a sofa, 
and sighed and groaned aloud. Philip 
found some sandwiches -and wine on 
the table, and helped himself with the 
utmost composure. 

“‘T wonder your Royal Highness 
can be so d—d apathetic at what I 
have told you. If the Neapolitan 
that acted the conjurer were here, he 
might save us by some contrivance. 
As it is, he has slipt out of the scrape, 
and left us to” 

«* So much the better,” interrupted 
Philip, replenishing his glass; “ since 
he has got out of the way, we can 
throw all the blame on his shoulders.” 

** How can we dothat? The Duke, 
¥ tell you, knows that you, and I, and 
the Marshal’s wife, and the baker's 
daughter, were all in the plot together, 
to take advantage of his superstition. 
He knows that it was you that en- 
gaged Salmoni to play the conjurer ; 
that it was I that instructed the baker’s 
daughter (with whom he is in love) 
how to inveigle him into the snare; 
that it was I that enacted the ghost, 
that knocked him down, and cudgelled 
him till he roared again. If I had 








only not carried the jake too far, but 
I wished to cool his love a little for 
my sweetheart. *Twas an infernal 
business. I'll swallow a pound of 
arsenic.” 

«* Rather swallow a glass of wine— 
tis delicious tipple,” said Philip, and 
filled up a bumper at the same time, 
by way of good example. “ For to 
tell you the truth, my friend, I think 
you are rather a fainthearted sort of 
fellow for a colonel, to think of hang. 
ing, drowning, shooting and poison. 
ing yourself about such a ridiculous 
story as that. One of them would be 
too much, but as to all the four—poh, 
man—nonsense—fill your glass. [| 
tell you that at this moment I don't 
know what to make out of your ae. 
count.” 

“ Your Royal Highness, have pity 
on me, my brain is turned. The 
Duke’s page, a particular friend of 
mine, has told me this very moment, 
that the Marshal’s wife, inspired by 
the devil, went up to the Duke, and 
told him that the trick played on him 
at the baker’s house was planned by 
Prince Julian, who opposed his mar- 
riage with his sister; that the spirit 
he saw was myself, sent by the Prin- 
cess to be a witness of his supersti- 
tion; that your Highness has the 
written promise that we got from him, 
to make the baker’s daughter his mis- 
tress immediately after the marriage ; 
and that these were the reasons his 
suit had failed ;—and now your Royal 
Highness is in possession of every 
thing.” 

« And a pretty story it is,” said 
Philip ; “ why, behaviour like that 
would be a disgrace to the meanest 
and vulgarest of the people.” 

* It would indeed. *Tis impossible 
to behave more meanly and vulgarly 
than the Marshal’s lady. The woman 
must be a fury. My gracious Prinee, 
you must save me from destruction.” 

“* Where is the Duke?” asked 
Philip. 

« The page told me he started up 
on hearing the story, and only asked 
where the King was.” 

« Is the King here, then?” 

“* Oh yes, he is at play in the next 
room with the Archbishop and the 
Minister of Police.” 

Philip walked with long steps 
through the boudoir. The case re- 
quired consideration. 


“ Please your Royal Highness to 
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protect me. Your own honour is at 
stake. You can easily make all 
straight ; otherwise I am all prepared, 
and ready at the first intimation of 
danger to fly across the border. To- 
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morrow I shall expect your commands 
as to what I have to look for.” 

With these words the Negro took 
his leave. 





Carrer VI. 


“ It is high time I were watchman 
again,” thought Philip, “ I am get- 
ting both myself and my substitute 
into scrapes he will find it hard to get 
out of. But lord, lord, what a lot of 
things are done in courts and palaces 
that never enter into one’s head with 
a lanthorn and staff, or working with 
spade and hoe.”” But his reverie was 
interrupted by a whisper. 

“So lonely, Prince! I feel happy 
to have an opportunity of a minute’s 
conversation with your Royal High- 
ness.” 

Philip looked at the speaker; he 
was a Miner, covered over with gold 
and jewels. 

** But one instant,”’ said the mask. 
“ The business is pressing, and deeply 
concerns you.” 

«© Who are you 2” enquired Philip 

* Count Bodenlos, the Minister of 
Finance, at your Highness’s service,” 
answered the Miner, and lifted his 
mask, 

* Well then, my lord, what are 
your commands ?” 

“ May I speak openly? I waited 
on your Royal Highness thrice, and 
was never admitted ta the honour of 
an audience; and yet, Heaven is my 
Witness, no man in all this court has a 
deeper interest in your Royal High- 
ness than I have.” 

“I am greatly obliged to you,” re- 
plied Philip ; « but what is your busi- 
ness just now? Be as short as you 
can.” 

** May I venture to speak of the 
house of Abraham Levi?” 

‘© As much as you like.” 

“ They have applied to me about 
the fifty thousand dollars they ad- 

vanced to your Royal Highness, and 
threaten to apply to the King. And 
you remember your promise to his 
Majesty when last he paid your debts.” 

“ Can’t the people wait?” asked 
Philip. 

** No more than the Brothers, gold- 
smiths, who demand their seventy-five 
thousand dollars.” 

“ It is all one to me. If the people 
won't wait for their money, Imust"”—— 





“No hasty resolution, I beg. Tf 
have it in my power to make every 
thing comfortable, if” —— : 

“¢ Well, if what ?” 

“If you will honour me by listens 
ing to me one moment. I hope to 
have no difficulty in covering all your 
debts. The house of Abraham Levi 
has bought up immense quantities of 
corn, so that the price is very much 
raised. A decree against importation 
will raise it three or four times higher. 
By giving Abraham Levi the mono- 
poly, the business will be arranged. 
The house erases your debt, and 
pays off your seventy-five thousand 
dollars to the goldsmiths, and I give 
you over the receipts. But every 
thing depends on my continuing for 
another year at the head of the finance. 
If Baron Griefensack succeeds in eject+ 
ing me from the Ministry, I am inca- 
pacitated from serving your Royal 
Highness as I could wish. If your 
Highness will leave the party of 
Griefensack, our point is gained. For 
me, it is a matter of perfect indifference 
whether I remain in office or not. I 
sigh for repose. But for your Royal 
Highness, it is a matter of great mo- 
ment. If I have not the mixing of 
the pack, I lose the game.” 

Philip for some time did not know 
what answer to make to the proposal. 
At last, while the Finance Minister, in 
expectation of his reply, took a pinch 
out of his snuff-box set with jewels, 
Philip said, 

« If I rightly understand you, 
Count, you would starve the country 
a little in order to pay my debts. 
Consider, sir, what misery you will 
cause. And will the King consent 
to it?” 

«If I remain in office, I will an- 
swer for all. When the price of corn 
rises, the King will, of course, think of 
permitting -importation. The pers 
mission to do so is given to the house 
of Abraham Levi, and they introduce 
as little as they choose. But as I said 
before, all this depends on my remain- 
ing in office. If Griefensack came 
into power, for the first year he would 
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be obliged to attend strictly to his 
duty, in order to be able afterwards 
to feather his nest at the expense both 
of King and country. He must first 
make sure of his ground.” 

«“ A pretty project,’ answered 
Philip ; “ and how long do you think 
a finance minister must be in office 
before he can lay his shears on the 
flock to get wool enough for himself 
and me ?” 

“ O, if he has his wits about him, 
he may manage it in a year.” 

«‘ Then the King ought to change 
his finance minister every twelve 
months, if he wishes to be faithfully 
and honourably served.” 

‘“‘ T hope, please your Royal High- 
ness, that since I have had the Ex- 
chequer, the King and court have 
been faithfully and honourably served.” 

“I believe you, Count, and the 

oor people believe you still more. 
Even already they scarcely know how 
to pay their rates and taxes, You 
should treat us with a little more con- 
sideration, COunt.” 

“ Us!—Your Royal Highness— 
don't Ido every thing for the Court 7” 

“ The people, I mean. You should 
have a little more consideration for 
the people.” 

** Your Royal Highness speaks in 
ignorance of your own rights. This 
is no limited monarchy, with houses 
of Lords and Commons. The people 
I serve is the King and the court. 
The country is his private property, 
and the people are only useful to him 
as increasing the value of his land. 
But this is no time to discuss the in- 
terests of the people. I beg your 
Royal Highmess’s answer to my pro- 
positions. Shall I have the honour 
to discharge your Royal Highness’s 
debts on the above specified condi- 
tious ;” 

« Answer,—no—never, never! at 
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the expense of hundreds and thousands 
of starving families.” 

«‘ But, your Royal Highness, if in 
addition to the clearance of your debts, 
the house of Abraham Levi presents 
you with fifty thousand dollars in hard 
cash ? I think it may afford you that 
sum. The house will gain so much 
by the operation, that”— 

‘* Perhaps it may be able to give 
you also a mark ofits regard.” 

« Your Highness is pleased to jest 
with me. I gain nothing by the af. 
fair. My whole object is to obtain 
the protection of your Royal High- 
ness,” 

** You are very polite.” 

“‘ IT may hope then, Prince :” 

«« Count, I will do my duty, do you 
yours.” 

“«« My duty is to be of service to you. 
To-morrow [ shall send for Abraham, 
and conclude the arrangement with 
him. I shall have the honour to pre. 


_sent your Royal Highness with the 


receipt for all your debts, besides the 
small gift of fifty thousand dollars.” 

** Go—I can’t hear of it.” 

« And your Royal Highness will 
honour me with your favour? For un- 
less Iam in the Ministry it is impos- 
sible for me to deal with Abraham 
Levi so as ”°— 

*¢ T wish to Heaven you and your 
ministry and Abraham Levi were all 
three at the devil! I tell you what, 
unless you lower the price of corn,— 
take away the monopoly from that in- 
fernal Jew, and add no new burdens 
to the people, I'll go this moment and 
reveal your villany to the King, and 
get you and Abraham Levi banished 
from the country. Lo, see to it—I'll 
keep my word!” Philip turned away 
in a rage, and proceeded into the dan- 
cing-room, leaving the Minister of 
Finance motionless as a mummy and 
petrified with amazement. 


Cuar. VIL. 


¢ When does your Royal Highness 
require the earriage:’’ These words 
were addressed to Philip as he thread- 
ed his way through the crowd, by a 
punchy little figure dressedas a Dutch- 
man. 

“¢ Not at all,” answered Philip. 

« °Tis half-past eleven, and the 
beautiful singer expects you. She will 
tire of waiting.” 





. “ Let her sing something to cheer 
icr.”” 

“ How, Prince ? Have you changed 
your mind? Would you leave the caps 
tivating Rollinain the lurch, and throw 
away the golden opportunity you have 
been sighing for for months? The let- 
ter you sent to-day, enclosing the dia- 
mond bauble, did its work marvels 
lously, She surrenders at such a sum- 
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mons. Then why are you. now so 
cold? What is the cause of the 
change ”’ 

« That is my business, not yours,” 
said Philip. 

_ & But 1 had your orders to,join you 
at half-past eleven. Perhaps you have 
other engagements ?” 

«¢ Perhaps.” 

“* A petit souper with the Countess 
Born? She is not present here; at 
least among all the masks I can't trace 
her out. I should know her among a 
thousand by her graceful walk, and the 
bend—just so—so pensive and elegant, 

ou know—of her head—eh, Prince?” 


‘¢ Well, but if it were so, there’ 


would be no necessity for making you 
my confident, would there ?” 

« Oh, blows the wind in that quar- 
ter? I take the hint. Mum!—But 
won't you at any rate send to the Sig- 
nora to let her know you are not 
coming ?” 

“If I have sighed for her for two 
months, she had better sigh a month 
or two for herself. I shan’t go near 
her.” 

* Will you break with her entirely” 

“ There is nothing between us to 
break that I know of.” ; 

“ Well, then, since you speak so 
plainly, I may tell you something. 
Your love to the Signora has hitherto 
kept me silent, but now that you have 
altered your mind about her, I can no 
longer keep the secret from you. You 
are deceived.” 

“ By whom?” 

“ By the artful singer. She divides 
her heart between your Royal High- 
ness and a Jew.” 

“« A Jew?” 

“ The son of Abraham Levi. I only 
regret to think it.” 

* O,'don’t mention that. 
regret it at all.” 

“ The jade deserves the tread-mill,” 
said the Dutchman. 

“ Few people meet their deserts,” 
auswered Philip. 

“ Too true, too true, your Royal 
Highness. For instance, I have disco- 
veredagirl--oh Prince, thereisnot such 
another in the world! She is totally 
unknown—beautiful as an angel—eyes 
like stars—hair like sunbeams—in 
short, the sweetest creature I ever be- 
held. A Venus condemned to the ob- 
Scurity of a cottage—a peasant girl— 


I don’t 


‘Your Highness, we must give her 


chase.” 
* A peasant girl 7" 
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* A mere grisette; but then you 
must see her yourself, description can 
do nothing. What words could de- 
scribe her artlessness, her untaught 
grace, her bashful innocence ? But the 
difficulty is to catch sight of her. She 
never leaves her mother for a moment. 
I know her seat in church, and have 
watched her for many Sundays past. 
I have seen a young fellow, a garden- 
er, he is making court to her. He 
can’t marry her, they are both so 
poor. The mother is the widow of a 
poor weaver—a simple, honest wo- 
man, who” — 

« And the mother’s name is 7” 

«s Widow Bittsier, in Milk Street, 
and the daughter, fairest of flowers, is 
called Rose.” 

At sound of the one-loved name 
Philip started back. His first incli- 
nation was to knock the communica- 
tive Dutchman down. He restrained 
himself, however, and only asked, 

“ Are you the devil himself?” 

“ Your Highness flatters me. I 
have taken some steps in the matter 
already, but you must see her first. 
But perhaps such a pearl of price has 
not altogether escaped your Royal 
observation ? Do you know her?” 

‘“¢ Intimately.” 

** So much the better. Have I been 
too lavish of my praises? You confess 
their truth? She shan’t escape us. 
We must go together to the widow ; 
you must be the mild philanthropist, 
the man of goodness and charity. You 
have heard of their distress, and must 
insist on relieving it. You take an in. 
terest in the poor widow ;. enter into 
her misfortunes; leave a small pre- 
sent at each visit, and by this means 
become acquainted with the daughter. 
The rest follows of course. The gar- 
dener is too much occupied at his 
trade to give us much disturbance, or 
perhaps a dozen or two dollars slipt 
quietly into his hand may” — 

Philip’s rage broke forth. 

« J'll throttle you you d—d”— 

“ Ha! If I don’t keep the gardener 
from spoiling your sport? Leave me 
to settle that matter. I'll get him kid- 
napped and sent to the army to fight 
like an honest man for his king and 
country. In the mean-time you get 
possession of the field, for the girl, 
saucy jade, is immensely attached to 
the rascal. However, I will take her.in 
hand, and give her some lessons of life 
and manners, and’ then” — 

 J'll knock your head off,” 
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* Your Highness is too good. A 
word from you would get me the 
Chamberlain’s key, and I shall be 
amply paid for my services to your 
Highness. May I hope for your re- 
eommendatior to the post ?” 

«“ The post you deserve is the” —— 

« Oh, don’t flatter me, your High- 
ness. Had I only known you thought 
as I do about the beauty of the wench, 
she should have been yours long ago.” 

«* Not a word more, or”’ 

« You'll think me a babbler? No, 
there will be no more words. Deeds 
shall show my sincerity. I take charge 
of the gardener, and must manage 
somehow or other to get the mother 
out of the way, and then, your High- 
ness—you have nothing to do but re- 
vel in the delights of love. She is 
eertainly the sweetest creature I have 
ever run down for your Royal High- 
ness.” 

“ Sir, if you venture” ——. 

** To speak on my own account, 
you'll refuse me the Chamberlain's 
key? Can your Highness suspect me 
of any thing so dishonourable ?” 

Philip with great difficulty refrained 
from open violence. He clutched the 
arm of the Dutchman with the force 








of a vice, and said in a compressed 
voice— 

« If you venture to go near that 
girl, I demolish every bone in your 
body.” 

‘* Good, good,” sereamed the Dutch. 
man, in intense pain, for Philip’s grasp 
seemed to grow tighter and tighter. 
«* Only let gomy arm.” 

« If I fiad you within half a mile of 
Milk Street, I'll dash your miserable 
brains out before you can shout for 
mercy.” 

The Dutchman stood writhing with 
pain. 

“‘ May it please your Highness, I 
could not imagine you really loved the 
girl as it seems you do.” 

“IT love her! I will own it before 
the whole world!” 

« And are loved in return ?” 

“ That's none of your business, 
Never mention her name to me again. 
Leave her undisturbed. Now you 
know what I think. Be off!” 

Philip twirled the unfortunate 
Dutchman half way round as he let 
go his arm, and that worthy gentle- 
man, abashed and erest-fallen, slunk 
noiselessly out of the hall. 


Cuarrer VIII. 


In the mean-time Philip's substitute 
supported his character of watchman 
on the snow-covered streets. For the 
first quarter of an hour he attended to 
the directions left by Philip, and went 
his rounds, and called the hour with 
great decorum, except that instead of 
the usual watchman’s verses he favour- 
ed the public with rhymes of his own. 
He was cogitating a new stanza with 
which to illuminate the people, when 
the door of a house beside him opened, 
and a well wrapped-up girl beckoned 
to him, and sank into the shadow of 
the house. = 

The Prince left his stanza- half 
finished and followed the apparition. 
A soft hand grasped his in the dark- 
ness, and a voice whispered— 

«*« How dy’e do, dear Philip? speak 
low that nobody may hear us. I have 
only got away from the company for 
ene moment, to speak to you as you 
passed. Are yea happy to see me ?” 

«* Blest as the immortal gods, my 
angel;—who could be otherwise than 


a 


happy by the side of such a goddess? 


« Ah! I’ve some good news for 
you, Philip. You must dine at our 
house to-morrow. My mother has 
allowed me to ask you. You'll 
come ?” 

“For the whole day, and-as much 
longer as you wish. Would we 
might be together till the end of the 
world! ’Twould be a life fit for 
gods!” 

** Listen, Philip ; in half an hour I 
shall be at St Gregory’s. I shall ex- 
pect you there.* You won't fail me? 
Don’t keep me waiting long—we shall 
have a walk together. Go now—we 
may be discovered.” She tried to go, 
but Julian held her back and threw 
his arms round her. 

** What, will you leave me so cold- 
ly ?” he said, and tried to press a kiss 
upon her lips. 

Rose did not know what to think of 
this boldness, for Philip had never 
ventured such a liberty before. She 
struggled to free herself, but Julian 
held her firm, till at last she had to 
buy her liberty by submitting to the 
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kiss, and begged him to go. But 
Julian seemed not at all inclined to 
move. 

« What! go ?—and such a creature 
here beside me? I’m not such an 
idiot—no—no.” 

« But then it isn't right, Philip.” 

“¢ Not right ? why not, my beauty ? 
there's nothing against kissing in the 
ten commandments.” 

“ You must have been drinking, 
Philip. You know very well we 
can’t marry, and "—— 

“* Not marry ? why not? I'll marry 
you to-morrow, to-night—this very 
hour !—not marry, indeed !” 

‘Philip! Philip!—why will you 
talk such folly? Ah, Philip, I hada 
dream last night.” 

« A dream—what was it?” 

* You had won a prize in the lot- 
tery ; we were both so happy! you had 
bought a beautiful garden, all filled 
with flowers and such famous cabbages 
and cauliflowers—such a fortune it 
would have been! And when I awoke, 
Philip, I felt so wretched—I wished 
I had not dreamed such a happy 
dream. You've nothing in the lottery, 
Philip, have you? Have you really 
won any thing? The drawing took 
place to day.” 

« How much must I have gained to 


.win you too ?” 


«© Ah, Philip, if you had only gained a 
thousand dollars, you might buy such 
a pretty garden !”” 

«A thousand dollars? And what 
if it were more ?” 

« Ah, Philip—what? is it true? is 
it really? Don’t deceive me! ‘twill 
be worse than the dream. You had 
a ticket! and you've won! tell me, 
tell me !” 

All you ean wish for.” 

Rose flung her arms around his 
neck in the extremity of her joy, and 
resisted no longer when he printed 
the second kiss upon her cheek. 


Cuap. 


The interview with Rose, or the 
coldness of the night, increased the 


_ effect of the wine to such an extent, 


that the hilarity of the young Prince 
broke out in a way very unbecoming 
the solemnity of the office he had as- 
sumed. Standing amidst a crowd of 
people, in the middle of the street, he 
blew so lustily on his horn that the 
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¢ All that I wished for? the thou- 
sand dollars? and will they pay you 
the whole sum at once? Answer me, 
answer me!” she added, for the Prince 
was so astonished at the turn affairs 
had taken, that he scarcely knew what 
to say. 

«* Will they pay the thousand dol- 
lars all in gold, Philip ?” 

« They’ve done it already—and if 
it will add to your happiness, I will 
hand it to you this moment.” 

s¢ What! have you got it with you?" 

The Prince took out his purse, which 
he had filled with money in expecta- 
tion of some play. 

“ Take it and weigh it, my girl,” 
he said, placing it in her hand and 
kissing her again. “ This, then, makes 
you mine |” 

“ Oh not this—nor all the gold in 
the world, if you were not my own, 
my dear, dear Philip!’ 

« And how if I had given you all 
this money, and yet were not your 
own, your dear, dear Philip ?” 

** IT would fling the purse at your 
feet, and make you a curtsy as I 
rushed away from you,” said Rose, 
overjoyed, and little suspecting that 
Philip was out of hearing. 

A door now opened; the light 
streamed out, and the voices of the 
party within were heard. Rose slipt 
noiselessly away, whispering, 

“ In half an hour, dear Philip, at 
St Gregory’s.” She tript up the steps, 
leaving the Prince in the darkness. 
Disconcerted by the suddenness of the 
parting, and his curiosity excited by 
his ignorance of the name of his new 
acquaintance, and not even having had 
a full view of her face, he consoled 
himself with the rendezvous at St 
Gregory's church-door. This he re- 
solved to keep, though it was evident 
that all the tenderness which had been 
bestowed on him was intended for 
his friend the watchman. 


IX. 


neighbouring windows weré soon 
erowded with terrified women, who 
expected no less than that the city 
had been taken by assault. He then 
shouted, at the full pitch of his ungs— 
‘* The trade in our beloved city 

Is at a stand-still, more’s the pity. 

Our very girls, both dark and pale, 

Can now no longer find a sale ; 
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They furbish up their charms with care, 
But no‘one buys the brittle ware !" 


‘‘ Shame! shame!” cried several 
female voices at the end of this com- 
plimentary effusion, which, however, 
was rewarded with a loud laugh from 
the men. “ Bravo, watchman,” cried 
some; “encore! encore!” shouted 
others. ‘* How dare you, you inso- 
lent fellow, to insult the ladies in the 
open street?” growled a young lieu- 
tenant, angrily,—with a young lady 
on his arm. 

«‘ Mr Lieutenant,” answered a jolly 
miller, * the watchman sings nothing 
but the truth—and the lady at your 
side isa proofofit. Ha! young minx, 
do you know me? do youknow who I 
am? Is it right for a betrothed bride 
to be wandering o’nights about the 
streets with other men? ‘To-morrow 
your mother shall hear of this. I'll 
have nothing more to do with you— 
and that’s plump!” 

The girl hid her face, and nudged 
the young officer to lead her away. 
But the lieutenant, like a brave soldier, 
scorned to retreat from the miller, and 
determined to keep the field. With 


many mutual extracts from the polite 
vocabulary, the quarrel grew hotter 


and hotter. At last, however, two 
stout townsmen lifted their huge cud- 
gels above the head of the wrathful 
son of Mars, while one of them cried 
—** Don’t make any more fuss about 
the piece of goods beside you—she 
ain’t worth it. The miller’s a good 
fellow ; and the watchman’s song was 
as true as gospel. A plain tradesman 
can hardly venture to marry now; the 
women’s heads are all turned by the 
soldiers. There is no chance for any 
of us when a red-coat comes in the 
way: Down with the lazy varmints.” 
But the officer was soon joined by 
some of his companions, and there 
seemed manifest symptoms of a row. 
The boys, by way of a prelude to the 
engagement, amused themselves by 
firing volleys of snow-balls on both 
the contending parties. One of these 
missiles hit the irate lieutenant with 
the force of a twelve-pounder on the 
nose, and he, considering this the com- 
mencement of active operations, lost 
no time in bestowing a token of affec- 
tion, in the shape of his doubled fist, on 
the right eye of the miller ; and in a 
few moments the battle became ge- 
neral, 
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The. Prince, who had laughed ama- 
zingly at the first commencement of 
the uproar, had betaken himself to an- 
other region before it actually came 
to blows. In the course of his wan. 
derings, he came to the palace of Count 
Bodenlos, the Minister of Finance, 
with whom, as Philip had discovered 
at the masquerade, the Prince was not 
on the best terms. The Countess had 
a party. Julian, whose poetical fer- 
vour was still in full force, ‘planted 
himself opposite the windows, and 
blew a peal on his horn. Several 
ladies and gentlemen, astonished at 
the noise, opened the windows, and 
listened to what he should say. 

«“ Watchman,” cried one of them, 
* troll out your Christmas verses, and 
a dollar is your reward.” 

This invitation brought a fresh ac. 
cession of the Countess’s party to the 
windows. Julian ‘called the hour in 
the true watchman’s voice, and sang, 
loud and clear enough to be distinctly 
heard inside— 

‘ Ye who are sunk in poor estate, 

And fear the needy bankrupt’s fate, 
Pray to your patron saint, St Francis, 
To make you chief of the finances; 

Then may you make your country groan, 
And rob its purse to fill your own!’ 

* Intolerable!” screamed the lady 
of the Minister— who is the insolent 
varlet that dares such an insult?” 

‘‘ May it pleashe your exshellenshy,” 
answered Julian, imitating a Jew in 
voice and manner, ‘ I wash only}in- 
tendsh to shing you a pretty shong. 
I am de Shew Abraham ‘Levi, well 
known at dish court. Your ladyship 
knowsh me ver’ well.” ’ 

«* How dare you tell such a lie, you 
villain ?” exclaimed a voice, trembling 
with rage, at one of the windows— 
« how dare you say you are Abraham 
Levi? Iam Abraham Levi! You are 
a cheat !”’ 

“ Call the police !’’ cried the Count- 
ess. ‘ Let the ruffian be arrested!” 

At these words the party confusedly 
withdrew from the windows. Nor did 
Julian remain wuere he was; he slip- 
ped quietly off, and effected his escape 
through a cross street, down which he 
was unpursued. A crowd of servants 
rushed out of the Finance Minister's 
palace, and laid hold of the real guard- 
ian of the night, who was carefully 
perambulating his beat, unconscious of 
any offence he had committed. In 
spite of all he could say, he was cary 
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ried off to the head police-office, and 
charged with causing a disturbance by 
singing libellous songs. ‘The officer 
of the police shook his head at the un- 
accountable event, and said,—‘* We 
have already one watchman in cus- 
tody, whose abominable verses caused 
a very serious affray between the 
town's people and the garrison. The 
devil fly away with all poets.” 

The prisoner would confess to no- 
thing, but swore prodigiously at. the 
rascality of a set of footmen, headed 
by a butler and two fat cooks, that 
disturbed him in his peaceful peram- 
bulations; and accused him of singing 
insults against noble ladies whose 
names he had never heard. While 
the examination was going on, and one 
of the secretaries of the Finance Mi- 
nister began to be doubtful whether 
the poor watchman was really in fault 
or not, an uproar was heard outside, 
and loud eries of, “ Watch! Watch!” 

The policemen rushed out, and in a 
few minutes the F'ield- Marshal entered 
the office, accompanied by some aides- 
de-camp and the eaptain of the guards 
on duty. ‘ Bring in the scoundrel!” 
said the Marshal, pointing to the door 
—and two soldiers brought in a watch- 
man, whom they held close prisoner, 
and whom they had disarmed of his 
staff and horn. 

“Are the watchmen gone all mad 
to-night ?” exclaimed the chief of po- 
lice. 

“I'll have the rascal punished for 
his infamous verses,’ said the Mar- 
shal, storming with anger. : 

“ Your excellency,” exclaimed th 
watchman, terrified at the passion of 
the great man, “ Heaven is my wit- 
ness I never made a verse in my born 
days.” 

*‘ Silence, villain,” roared the Mars 
shal. « I'll have you hanged for them ! 
And if you contradict me again, I'll 
cut you to pieces on the spot.” 

The police officer respectfully ob- 
served to the Field- Marshal, that there 
must be some poetical epidemic among 
the watchmen, for three had been 
brought before him within the last 
quarter of an hour, aceused of the 
same offence. 

** Gentlemen,” said the Marshal to 
the officers who had accompanied him, 
since this scoundrel refuses to con- 
fess, it will be necessary to take down, 
from your remembrance, the words of 
his atrocious libel. Let them be writ- 
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ten down while you still recollect 
them. Come, who ean say them ?” 
The officer of police wrote to the 


‘ dictation of the gentlemen, who re- 


membered the whole verses between 
them :— 


* O’er empty head a feather swaling, 
Adown the back a long cue trailing ; 

Slim waist and padded breast to charm ye, 
These are the merits of the army! 

Cards, fiddling, flirting, and so on, 

By these the marshal's staff is won.’ 


«* Do you deny, you rascal,” cried 
the Field-Marshal, to the terrified 
watchman— Do you deny that you 
sang these infamous lines as I was co- 
ming out of my house?” 

‘‘ I assure your worship’s honour, 
I know nothing at all about the 
lines.” 

«© Why did you run away, then, 
when you saw me?” 

‘I did not run away.” 

«“ What ?” said the two officers who 
had accompanied the Marshal—* not 
runaway? Were you not out of breath 
when at last we laid hold of you ?” 

“Yes, but it was with fright at 
being so ferociously attacked. I am 
trembling yet in every limb.” 

‘* Lock the obstinate villain up till 
the morning”—said the Marshal— 
“he will come to his senses by that 
time!” With these words, the wrath- 
ful dignitary went away. These in- 
cidents had set the whole police force 
of the city on the watch. In the next 
ten minutes two more astonished 
watchmen were brought to the office 
on similar charges with the others. 
One was accused of singing a libel 
under the window of the Minister for 
Foreign A ffairs, in which it was insinu- 
ated that there were no affairs to 
which he was more foreign than those 
of his own department. The other 
had sung some verses before the door 
of the Papal Legate, informing him 
that the “ lights of the church” were 
by no means deficient in tallow, but 
gave a great deal more smoke than 
illumination. The Prince, who had 
wrought the poor watchman all this 
wo, was always lucky enough to 
escape, and grew bolder and bolder 
with every new attempt. The affair 
was talked of every where. The Mi- 
nister of Police, who was at cards 
with the King, was informed of the 
insurrection among the watchmen, 
and as a proof of it, some of the verses 
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were given to him in writing. His 
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brought before him. He broke 


Majesty laughed very heartily at the the card-table, for he saw: that the 


doggrel, and ordered the next poetical 


Minister of Police had lost his good: 


watchman who should be taken to be humour, 


CuHarTEeR X. 


In the dancing-hall next to the card- 
room, Philip had looked at his watch, 
and diseovered that the time of his 
rendezvous with Rose at St Gregory’s 
was nearly come. He was by no 


means sorry at the thoughts of giv- 


ing back his silk mantle and plumed 
bonnet to his substitute, for he began to 
find high life not quite to his taste. As 
he was going to the door, the Negro 
once more came up to him, and whis- 
pered, “ Please your Highness, Duke 
Herrman is seeking for you every 
where.” —Philip took no notice, but 
hurried out, followed by the Negro. 
When they got into the lobby, the Ne- 
gro cried out inalarm; “ By Heaven, 
here comes the Duke!” —and slipt 
back into the hall. 

A tall black mask walked fiercely 
up to Philip, and said, “ Stay a mo- 
ment, sir— I’ve a word or two to say 
to you—I’ve been seeking for you 
long.” 

* Quick then,” said Philip, “ for 
I have no time to lose.” 

« T would not waste a moment, sir 
— I brook no delay ; you owe me satis- 
faction, you have injured me infa- 
mously.” 

‘© Not that I am aware of.” 

* You don’t know me, perhaps,” 
said the Duke, lifting up his mask, — 
* now that you see me, your own con- 
science will save me any more words. 
I demand satisfaction! You and the 
cursed Neapolitan Salmoni have de- 
ceived me!” 

“I know nothing about it,” said 
Philip. 

*« You got up that shameful scene 
in the cellar of the baker's daughter. 
It was at your instigation that Colo- 
nel Kalt made an assault on me with 
a cudgel.” 

** No such thing TI deny it.” 

“« What?—you deny it? The 
Lady Blankenswerd, the Marshal’s 
lady, was an eyewitness of it all, and 
she has told mé every circumstance.” 

* She has told your grace a cock 
and a bull story —I have had nothing 
to do with it—if you had ridiculous 


scenes ina baker’s cellar, that was yout 
own fault.” 

“TI ask, once more, will you give 
me satisfaction? If not; I will expose 
you. Follow me instantly to the 
King. You shall either have to do 
with me, or with his majesty.” 

Philip became perplexed. * Your 
grace,” he said, * I have no wish 
either to fight with you, or to go to 
the King.” 

This was indeed the truth, for he 
was afraid he should be discovered and 
punished, of course, for the part he 
had played. He therefore tried to get 
off by every means, and watched the 
door to seize a favourable moment for 
effecting his escape. The Duke, on 
the other hand, observed the uneasiness 
of the prince (as he believed him), atid 
waxed more valorous every minute, 
At last he seized poor Philip by the 
arm, and was dragging him into the 
hall. 

** What do you want with me?” said 
Philip, sorely frightened, and shook 
off the Duke. 

« You shall come with me to the 
King. He shall hear how shamefully 
you insult a stranger at his court.” 

* Very good,” replied Philip, who 
saw no hope of escape, except by con- 
tinuing the character of thé Prince. — 
** Very good. Comealong then. By 
good luck I happen to have the agree- 
ment with me between you and the 
baker's daughter, in which you pro- 
mise” ——— 


** Nonsense! folly!” answered the 
Duke, “ that was only a piece of fun, 
that one may be allowed surely with 


a baker’s daughter. Show it if you 
like, I will explain all that.” 

But it appeared that the Duke was 
not quite sure of the explanation. He 
pressed Philip no more to go Before 
the King. He, however, insisted more 
earnestly than ever on getting into 
his carriage, and going that moment 
to decide the matter with sword and 
pistol. Philip pointed out the danger 
of such a proceeding, but the Duke 
overruled all objections. He had 
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made every 
could be no ¢ 
terrupted, 

« If you are not the greatest coward 
in Europe, you will follow me to the 
carriage — Prince!” 

« [_am—no=prince,”—at last 
stuttered Philip, now driven to extre- 
mities. 

« You are—you are !—I know you 
by your hat and mantle, You shan't 
escape me,” 


reparation, and there 
ce of their being ins 
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Philip lifted up his mask, and show- 
ed the Duke his face. , 

« Now, then, am I a prince?” 

Duke Herrman, when he saw the 
countenance of a man he had never 
seen before, started back, and stood 
gazing as if he had been petrified. To 
have revealed his secrets to a perfect 
stranger! Twas horrible beyond con- 
ception !—But before he had recovered 
from his surprise, Philip had opened 
the door, and effected his escape. 


CuarrEer XI. 


The moment he found himself at 
liberty he took off his hat and feathers, 
and wrapping them in his silken man- 
tle, rushed through the streets towards 
St Gregory’s, carrying them under his 
arm. There stood Rose already, in a 
corner of the church door, expecting 
his arrival, 

«‘ Ah Philip, dear Philip,” she said, 
“ how happy you have made me! how 
lucky we are! I have been waiting 
here this quarter of an hour, but never 
cared for the frost and snow—my hap- 
piness was so great: I am so glad 
you're come back.” 

“ And I too, dear Rose. Devil 
take all the trinkum-trankums of the 
great, say I. But I'll tell you some 
other time of the scenes I’ve had.— 
Tell me now, my darling, how you 
are, and whether you love me still!” 

“ Ah! Philip, you’ve become a 
great man now, and it would be better 
to ask if you still care any thing for 
me.” 


«¢ And how do you know, dear Rose, : 


that I've become a great man—eh ?”’ 

“« Why you told me yourself. Ah! 
Philip, Philip, I only hope you won't 
be proud, now that you've grown so 
rich. I am but a poor girl, and not 
good enough for you now—and I have 
been thinking, Philip, if you forsake 
me, I would rather have had you con- 
tinue a poor gardener. I could not 
survive it, dear Philip, Indeed I could 
not!” 

‘‘ What are you talking about, Rose? 
’Tis true that for one half hour I have 
been a prince, but that was nothing 
but fun. Now I am a watchman 
again, and as poor as ever. To be 
sure I have five thousand dollars in 
my pocket, that I got from a Mame- 
lukesthat would make us rich, no 


doubt—but, alas ! they don't belong to 
me!” 

«‘ You’respeaking nonsense, Philip,” 
said Rose, giving him the purse of gold 
that Julian had given her—* Here, 
take back your money, ’tis too heavy 
for my pocket.” 

«“ What should I do with all this 
gold? Where did you get it, Rose?” 

«* You won it in the lottery, Philip.” 
- © What! have I won? and they 
told me at the office my number was 
a blank! Hurrah! Hurrah! I've 
won! I've won! Now I'll buy old 
Nothman’s garden, and marry you, 
dear, dear Rose! How much is it?” 

« Are you crazy, Philip, or have 
you drunk too much ? You must know 
better than I can tell you how much 
it is. I only looked at it quietly 
untler the table at my friend’s, and 
was frightened to see so many glitter- 
ing coins, all of gold, Philip. Ah! 
then I thought, no wonder Philip was 
so forward—for, you know, you were 
very forward, Philip,—but I can’t 
blame you for it. O, I could throw 
my own arms round your neck and 
ery for joy.” 

‘¢ If you insist on doing so, of course 
I won't object. But here’s some mis- 
understanding Here. Who was it that 
gave you this money, and told you it 
was my prize in the lottery? I have 
my ticket safe in my drawer at home, 
and nobody has asked me for it.” 

“* Ah! Philip, don’t play off your 
jokes on me! you yourself told me it 


-half an hour ago, and gave me the 


purse with your own hand.” 

* Rose—try to recollect yourself. 
This morning I saw you at mass, and 
we agreed to meet here to-night, but 
since that time I have not seen you for 
an instant,” 
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** No, except half an hour ago, 
when I saw you at Steinman’s door.— 


But whatisthatbundleunderyourarm? . 


why are you without a hat? Philip! 
Philip! be careful. Alt that gold 


may turn your brain.— You've been in 
some tavern, Philip, and have drunk 
more than you should. But tell me, 
what is in the bundle? Why—here’s 
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a woman’s silk gown.— Philip— Philip, 
where have you been ?” 

** Certainly not with you half an 
hour ago ; you want to play tricks: on 
me, I fancy;—where have you got that 
money, I should like to know ?’ 

** Answer me first, Philip, where 
you got that woman’s gown. Where 
have you been, sir =” 


CuaprTer XII. 


But as this was a lover's quarrel, it 
ended as lovers’ quarrels invariably do. 
When Rose took out her white pocket- 
handkerchief and put it to her beauti- 
ful eyes, and wiped away her tears, 
that sole argument proved instantly 
that she was in the right, and Philip 
decidedly in the wrong. He confessed 
he was to blame for every thing, and 
told her that he had been for half-an- 
hour at a masked ball, and that his 
bundle was not a silk-gown, but a man’s 
mantle and a hat and feathers. Rose 
at first could scarcely believe the story 
of the exchange between him and 
Prince Julian, but Philip begged her 
to wait, and she would see his Royal 
Highness come to that very, place to 
give up his watchman’s great-coat, and 
reclaim his own attire. 

Rose, in return, related all her ad- 
venture; but when she came to the 
incident of the kiss— 

« Hold there!” cried_ Philip; “I 
didn’t kiss you, nor, I am sure, did you 
kiss me in return.” 

«* T am sure ‘twas intended for you, 
then,” replied Rose, in a tone that dis- 
armed the jealousy of her lover. 

But as she went on in her story a 
light seemed to break in on her, and 
she exclaimed, * And after all, I do 
believe it was Prince Julian in your 
coat!” 

The stories he had heard at the mas- 
querade came into Philip’s head. He 
asked if any body had called at her 
mother’s to offer her money—if an 
gentleman was much about Milk 
Street ; if she saw any one watching 
her at church ; but to all his questions 
her answers were so satisfactory, that 
it was impossible to doubt of her total 
ignorance of all the machinations of 
the rascally courtiers. He warned her 
against all the advances of philanthro- 
pical and compassionate princes—and 
as every thing was now forgiven, in 
consideration of the kiss not having 


been wilfully bestowed, he was on the 
point of claiming for himself the one 
of which he had been defrauded, when 
his operations were interrupted by an 
unexpected incident. A man out of 
breath with his rapid flight, rushed 
against them. By the great-coat, staff, 
and horn Philip recognised his deputy, 
He, on the other hand, snatched at the 
silk cloak and hat. ‘* Ah! sir,” said 
Philip, ‘‘ here are your things. -I 
wouldn’t change places with you again; 
I should be no gainer by the ex- 
change.” 

Quick! quick!” cried the Prince; 
and in an instant the transformation 
was complete. Philip was again the 
watchman; while Rose cowered ina 
corner, frightened at the Prince’s pre- 
sence. ‘I promised you a tip, my 
boy,” said the Prince, “ but, by Jupi- 
ter, I haven't my purse with me.” 

“ I've got it here,” said Philip, and 
held it out tohim. ‘ You gave it to 
my bride there ; but, please your High. 
ness, I must forbid all presents in that 
quarter.” 

‘“‘ My good fellow, keep what you've 
got, and be off as quick as you can. 
You are not safe here.” 

The Prince was flying off as he 
spoke, but Philip held him by the 
mantle. 

« One thing, my Lord, we have to 
settle” — 

* Run! run! I tell you. 
in search of you.” 

“ T have nothing to run for. 
your purse, here” — 

‘“‘ Keep it, tell you. Fly! for your 
life !” 

“ And a billet of Marshal Blanken- 
swerd’s for five thousand dollars” — 

** Ha! What the devil do you know 
about Marshal Blankenswerd ?”’ 

‘“* He said it was a gambling debt 
he owed you. He and his lady start 
to-night for their estates in Poland.” 

“ Are you mad? how do you know 
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that ? Who gave you the message for 
me! 

«‘ And, your Highness, the Minister 
of Finance will pay all your debts to 
Abraham Levi and others if you will 
use your influence with the king to 
keep him in office.” 

« Watchman! you've been tamper- 
ing with the devil.” 

‘«‘ But I rejected the offer.” 

“ You rejected the offer of the Mi- 
nister ?” 

«Yes, your Highness. And, more- 
over, I have entirely reconciled the 
Baroness Bonau with the Chamberlain 
Pilzou.” 

“ Which of us two is mad or 
dreaming ?” 

“Another thing, your Highness, Sig- 
nora Rollina is a perfect jade—I there- 
fore thought her not worthy of your 
attentions, and put off the meeting to- 
night at her house.” 

“ Signora Rollina! how, in the de- 
vil’s name, did you come to hear of her?” 

“ Another thing—Duke Herrman 
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is terribly enraged about that business 
in the cellar. He is going to complain 
of you to the King.” 

“ The Duke? Whotold you all that?”” 

‘‘ Himself. You are not secure yet 
—but I don't think he'll go to the 
King, for I threatened = with his 
agreement with the baker's daughter. 
But he wants to fight you; beon your 
guard.” 

“ Once for all—do you know how 
the Duke was informed of all this?’ 

« Through the Marshal’s wife. She 
told all, and confessed she had acted 
the witch in the ghost-raising.”’ 

The Prince took Philip by the arm. 
«My good fellow,” he said, “ you 
are not a watchman.” He drew him 
close to a lamp, and started when he 
saw the face of a man unknown to him. 

«© Who are you?” he enquired in a 
conciliatory tone, for he felt himself in 
the stranger’s power. 

“I am Philip Stark, the gardener, 
son of old Philip Stark, the watchman,’ 
said Philip, quietly. 
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“ Lay hold on him! That's the 
man!” cried many voices, and Philip, 
Rose, and Julian saw themselves sur- 
rounded by half a score of the police. 
Rose screamed, and Philip took her 
hand, and told her not to be alarmed. 
The Prince laid his hand on Philip’s 
shoulder— 

“°Tis a bad business,” he said, 
“and you should have escaped when 
Itold you. But don’t be frightened 
—I will answer for you. There shall 
no harm befall you.” 

* That's to.be seen,” said one of the 
captors. * In the mean-time he must 
come along with us.” 

“ Where to?” enquired Philip; “1 
am doing my duty. I am watchman 
of this beat.” 

“ That's the reason we take you— 
Come.” 

The Prince stepped forward. “ Let 
the man go, good people,” he said, and 
searched in all his pockets for his purse. 
As he found it no where, he was going 
to whisper to Philip to give it him— 
but the police kept them separate. 

“ Keep them apart,’ shouted the 
sergeant of the party. ‘The masked 
fellow must go with us too—forward ! 
March!” 

“ Not so,” exclaimed Philip, “ you 
are In search of the watchman. Here 
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Iam. This gentleman has nothing 
to do with it.” 

«¢ We don’t want any lessons from 
you inour duty,” replied the sergeant ; 
‘* bring them on.” 

‘The girl too?’ asked Philip, 
** you don’t want her surely ?” 

‘‘ No, she may go; but we must 
see her face, and take down her name 
and residence.” 

«* She is the daughter of widow 
Bittsier,” said Philip; and was not a 
little enraged when the whole party 
took Rose to a lamp, and gaped and 
gazed at her beautiful face, all covered 
with tears and blushes. 

«Go home, Rose, and don’t be 
alarmed on my account,” said Philip, 
trying to comfort her, ‘ my conscience 
is clear.” 

But Rose sobbed so as to move 
even the policemen to pity her. The 
Prince, availing himseif of the oppor- 
tunity, attempted to spring out of his 
captors’ hands, but was held fast. 

‘¢ Hallo!” cried the sergeant, * this 
fellow’s conscience is not quite clear— 
hold him firm—march !” 

‘«* Whither ?” said the Prince. 

«¢ To the Minister of Police.” 

‘¢ Listen, good people,” said Julian, 
who did not like the turn affairs were 
taking, as he was anxious to keep his 

N 
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watchman-frolic concealed. ‘ I have 
nothing to do with this business. I 
belong to the court. If you force me 
against my will, you shall repent of it. 
I will get every one of you imprisoned, 
and you will do penance for your in- 
solence on bread and water.” 

“«‘ For héfven’s sake, let the gentle- 
man go,” cried Philip; *I give youmy 
word he is a great lord, and will make 
you repent your conduct. He is’—— 

*¢ Hush,” interrupted Julian, * tell 
no human being who Iam. Whatever 
happens, keep my name a secret.” 

‘“* We do our duty,” said the ser- 
geant, “‘ and nobody can punish us 
for that—we have often had fellows 
speak as high, and threaten as fiercely ; 
but such tricks won’t do—forward !” 

While the contest about the Prince 
went on, a carriage with eight horses, 
with outriders bearing flambeaux, drove 
past the church. 

‘* Stop !” said a voice from the ear- 
riage, as it was passing the crowd of 
policemen, who had the Prince in cus- 
tody. 

The carriage stopt. The door 
flew open, and a gentleman jumped 
out, with a brilliant star on the breast 
of his surtout. He pushed through 
the party, and examined the Prince 
from head to foot. 

«“ I thought,” he said, « I knew the 
bird by his feathers. Mask, who are 
ou?” 

Julian was taken by surprise, for in 
the enquirer he recognised Duke 
Herrman. 


‘«* Answer me,” roared Herrman, in 
a voice of thunder. 

Julian made signs to the Duke to de. 
sist, but he pressed the question more 


vigorously, being determined to find ° 


out who it was he had spoken to at 
the masquerade. He asked the police. 
men—they stood with heads uncover. 
ed, and told him they had orders to 
bring the watchman instantly before 
the Minister of Police. That the per- 
son in the mask had given himself out 
as some great lord of the court, but 
that they believed that to be a false 
representation, and had taken him 
into custody. 

** The man is not of the court,” an. 
swered the Duke, “take my word for 
that. He most unjustifiably made his 
way into the ball, and passed himself 
off for Prince Julian. I foreed him 
to unmask, and detected the impostor, 
I have informed the Lord Chamber. 
lain of his audatity—off with him, he 
is legal prize!” 

With these words the Duke stalked 
back to his carriage, and once more 
recommending them not to let the 
villain escape, gave orders to drive on, 

The Prince saw no chance left. To 
reveal himself now, would be to make 
his night’s adventures the talk of the 
whole city. He thought it better to 
disclose his incognito to the Chamber. 
lain, or the Minister of Police. ** Since 
it must be so,come on then,” he said ; 
and the party marched forward, keep- 
ing a firm hand on the two prisoners, 
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Philip was not sure whether he was 
bewitched, or whether the whole bu- 
siness was not a dream. He had 
nothing to blame himself for, except 
that he had changed clothes with the 
Prince, and then, whether he would or 
no, been forced to support his charac- 
ter. When they came to the palace 
of the Police Minister he felt more re- 
assured. Julian spoke a few words 
to a young nobleman, and immediate- 
ly the policemen were sent away ; the 
Prince ascended the stairs, and Philip 
had to follow. 

* Fear nothing,” said Julian, and 
left him. Philip was taken to a little 
anteroom, where he had to wait a good 
while. At last one of the royal pages 
came to him, and said, “ Come this 
way, the King will see you.”’ 


Philip was distracted with fear. 
His knees shook so that he could hard- 
ly walk. He was led into a splendid 


chamber. The old King was sitting 
at a table, and laughing long and loud; 
near him stood Julian without a mask. 
Besides these there was nobody in the 
room. 

The King looked at Philip, who had 
laid off his great-coat, with a good hu- 
moured .expression. “ Tell me all— 
without missing a syllable—that you 
have done to-night.” 

Philip took courage from the conde- 
scending goodness of the old King, and 
told the whole story from beginning to 
end. He had the good sense, how- 
ever, to conceal all he had heard among 
the courtiers that could turn to the 
prejudice of the Prince. The King 
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laughed again and again, and at last 
took two gold pieces from his pocket, 
and gave them to Philip ; “* Here, my 
friend, take these, but say not a word of 
your night’sadventures. No harmshall 
come of itto you. Now go, my friend, 
and remember what I have told you.” 

Philip knelt down at the King’s feet 
and kissed his hand. When he stood 
up and was leaving the room, Prince 
Julian said, «I humbly beseech your 
Majesty to allow the young man to 
wait a few minutes outside. I have 
some compensation to make to him for 
the inconvenience he has suffered.” 

The King nodded his smiling assent, 
and Philip left the apartment. 

“ Prince!” said the King, holding 
up his fore-finger in a threatening 
manner to his son, * ’tis well for you 
you told me nothing but the truth. 
For this time I must pardon your 
wildness, but if such a thing happens 
again you will offend me seriously. I 
must take Duke Herrman in hand my- 
self. I shall not be sorry if we can 
get quit of him. -As to the Ministers 
of Finance and Police, I must have 
farther proofs of what you say. Go 
now, and give some present to the 
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gardener. He has shown more dis- 
eretion in your character than you 
have in his.”’ 

The Prince took leave of the King, 
and having carried Philip home with 
him, made him goover—word for word 
—every thing that had occurred. 
When Philip had finished his narra- 
tive, the Prince clapt him on the 
shoulder and said, 

** You've acted my part famously. 
All that you. have done I highly ap. 
prove of; and ratify every arrange- 
ment you have made, as if I myself 
had entered into it. But,on the other 
hand, you must take all the blame of 
my doings with the horn and staff. 
As a punishment for your verses, you 
shall lose your office of watchman. 
You shall be my head-gardener from 
this date ; and have charge of my two 
gardens at Heimleben and Quellenthal. 
The money I gave your brideshe shall 
keep as her marriage-portion,—and I 
give you the order of Marshal Blank~ 
enswerd for five thousand dollars as 
a mark of my regard. Go now; be 
faithful and true. The adventures 
of the New-year’s night have made 
Prince Julian your friend.” 
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Amonc the fables of the East there 
is a story which runs thus. A certain 
young man inherited from his fore. 
fathers a very wonderful lamp, which 
for generations had been the ornament 
of his family, and from which he now 
derived his livelihood, as they, in for- 
mer times, had done. Its virtues were 
of such a nature that, while by its 
means all his reasonable wants were 
supplied, a check was, at the same 
time, imposed upon any extravagant 
exercise of its beneficence. Once a 
day, and no oftener, might its services 
be called into requisition. It consist- 
ed of twelve branches, and as soon as 
these were lighted, twelve dervishes 
appeared, each of whom, after perform- 
ing sundry circumvolutions, threw him 
a small piece of money, and vanished. 
Thus was the young man provided 
every day with means sufficient for 
his daily subsistence ; and his desires 
being moderate, he for a long time 
considered this a bountiful provision, 


and remained satisfied with the good 
which he enjoyed upon such easy 
terms. ; 
By degrees, however, when he re- 
flected upon his situation, his heart 
became disturbed by the stirrings of 
avarice and ambition, and a restless 
desire to know more of the extraordi< 
nary source from whence his comforts 
flowed. He was unwilling to die, like 
his ancestors, and transmit the lamp 
to his posterity, without at least 
making the attempt to probe his way 
into its profounder mysteries. He 
suspected that he was merely skimming 
the surface of a sea of inexhaustible 
riches, the depths of which he was 
sure the lamp might be made to open 
up to him, if he but understood, and 
could give full effect to the secret of 
its working. And then, if this dis. 
covery were made, what earthly po- 
tentate would be able to vie with him 
in magnificence and power! | 
Accordingly, being filled with these 
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aspiring thoughts, and eager to learn, 
if possible, the whole secret of the 
lamp, he repaired with it to the abode 
of a magician, who was famous for all 
kinds of recondite knowledge. The 
old man, when he beheld the lamp, 
perceived at,a glance its surprising 
virtues, and “his eyes sparkled at the 
sight. But when again he turned to 
the young man, his looks became sud- 
denly overcast, and he thus cautioned 
him in the words of long experienced 
wisdom. ‘Be contented with thy lot, 
my son,” said he, “and with the good 
thou now enjoyest. The ordinary 
favours of the lamp enable thee to live 
in comfort, and to discharge correctly 
all the duties of thy station. What 
more wouldst thou have? ‘Take it, 
therefore, home with thee again, and 
employ it as heretofore. But seek 
not to call forth, or pry into its more 
extraordinary properties, lest some 
evil befall thee, and the attempt be 
for ever fatal to thy peace.”’ 

But the young man would not be 
thwarted in his project. The counsel 
of the magician only served to whet 
his curiosity by showing it to be not 
unfounded, and to confirm him in his 
determination to unravel, if possible, 
and at whatever hazard, the mysteri- 
ous powers of his treasure. The 
old man, therefore, finding that he 
would not be gainsaid, at length 
yielded to his entreaties, and by his 
art compelled the lamp to render up 
the deeper secrets of its nature. The 
twelve branches being lighted, the 
twelve dervishes made their appear- 
ance, and commenced their usual gy- 
rations, which, however, were speedi- 
ly eut short by the magician, who, 
seizing his staff, smote them to the 
earth, where they instantly became 
transformed into heaps of gold and 
- silver, and rubies and diamonds. The 
young man gazed on the spectacle 
with bewilderment, which soon settled 
into delight. Now, thought he, I am 
rich beyond the wealth of kings ; there 
is not a desire of my heart which 
may not now be gratified. Eager, 
therefore, to experiment at home, he 
hastily seized the lamp, and bade adieu 
to the magician, who, turning from 
him with the simple word “ beware,” 
left him to his fate. 

No sooner was he alone, than he 
lighted the lamp, and repeated what 
he believed to be the other steps of the 
process he had just witnessed; but, 
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lo! with what a different result. He 
had not remarked that the magician 
held his staff in his left hand when he 
smote the genii; and as he naturally 
made use of his right, the effect pro- 
duced was by no means the same, 
On the contrary, instead of being 
changed into heaps of treasure beneath 
his strokes, the dervishes became 
transformed into vindictive demons, 
and handled the incautious experimen- 
ter so roughly, that they left him 
lying half dead on the ground, with 
the lamp in fragments by his side. 

Reader! This lamp is typical of 
thy natural understanding. Thou 
hast a light within thee sufficient to 
enlighten thy path in all the avocations 
of thy daily life, and to supply thee 
with every thing needful to thy wel. 
fareand successuponearth. Therefore 
be not too inquisitive about it. What- 
ever thy calling be, whether lofty or 
low, tendthy lamp with care and mode- 
ration, and it will never fail thee. It is 
a sacred thing ; and perhaps thy wisest 
part is to let it shine unquestioned. 

Take example from the tranquil on- 
goings of creation. There is no self- 
interrogation here: and yet how 
glorious and manifold are the results. 


There is no reflex process passing 
within the trees of the forest, when, 
drinking in life at their hidden roots, 
they dazzle thine eyes with beauty 


elaborated in darkness. Is this be- 
cause there is no reason spread abroad 
through the kingdoms of nature? If 
thou thinkest so, go and be convinced 
of the contrary by beholding the geo- 
metry of the bee when she builds her 
honied cells. Here is reason, but 
reason going at once to its point, rea- 
son working out its end in a natural 
and straightforward line. It turns 
not back to question, and ask the 
meaning of itself. It entangles its 
employer in no perplexities; it weaves 
for him no web of matted sophistries, 
but how peaceful are its operations, 
and how perfect are its effects! Go 
thou, and do likewise. 

Next turn to those who, thwarting 
the natural evolution of their powers, 
have turned round upon themselves, 
and questioried the light by which 
their spirits saw, and what a different 
spectacle is presented to thee here. 
What ravelled crossings, and what a 
breaking up of the easy and natural 
mechanism of thought! For them the 
holy fire of their early inspiration is 
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burnt out; and what is on the altar 
in its place? Perhaps a fire holier 
and more precious than the first ; the 
light of an unconsuming and unlimited 
freedom, self-achieved, and higher 
than that which man was born to. 
But more probably the altar is over- 
thrown, and the phantoms of scepti- 
cism, fatalism, materialism, or ideal- 
ism, are hunting the ground whereon 
it stood, while the man lies prostrate 
beneath their blows. Wilt thou not 
take warning from his fate ? 

Thou, like other created things, 
wert born a child of nature, and for 
long her inevitable instincts were thy 
only guides. Art thou willing to re- 
main still under her fostering care ; 
wilt thou, for ever, derive all thy in- 
spiration from her; and be quickened 
by her breath, as the budding woods 
are quickened by the breath of spring? 
Be so, and in thy choice be active, be 
contented, and be happy. 

But, art thou one who believes that 
thy true strength consists, in every 
instance, in being a rebel against the 
bondage of nature; that all her fetters, 
however flowery, must be broken asun- 
der ; and that all her lessons, however 
pleasing, must be scattered to the 
winds, if man would be emphatically 
man? Then thou art already a philo- 
sopher indeed, and all these words are 
vain as addressed to thee. Thou hast 
now found thy true self, where alone 
it is to be found, in opposition to the 
dominion and the dictates of nature, 
and thou wilt own her guardianship 
no more. Her laws and thy laws 
now no longer agree, but stand op- 
posed to each other in direct and ir- 
reconcilable hostility. Nature works 
beautifully, but blindly and without 
reflection. Thou must work, it may 
be with pain and difficulty, but, at 
the same time, with a seeing soul, and 
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a full consciousness of what thou art 
about. Nature fills thy heart with 
passions, and tells it to find its happi- 
ness in giving way to them. But, out 
of consciousness, conscience has ger- 
minated ; and thou sayest unto thyself, 
that passion is to be trodden under 
foot. In the midst of thy afflictions, 
nature lends thee no support, no ¢om- 
fort except the advice that thou shouldst 
yield to them. Obey her dictates, and 
thou shalt sink into the dust; but 
listen to thyself, and even in the heart 
of suffering, thou shalt rise up into 
higher action. Further, art thou de- 
termined to follow out this opposition 
between nature and thyself, and, for 
practical as well as speculative ends, 
to look down into the foundations on 
which it rests? Then it will be idle 
to seek any longer to deter thee from 
penetrating into the “ obscure cave 
of old philosophy,” to have thine eyes 
unsealed, and the innermost mysteries 
of thy “lamp” revealed to thee. 
Thou hast chosen thy part; and, for 
the chance of freedom and enlighten- 
ment, art willing to run the risk of 
having thy soul shaken, and thy peace 
overthrown, by the creations of thy 
own understanding, which may pos- 
sibly be transmuted into phantom. de- 
mons to bewilder and confound thee. 
Still pause for a moment at the 
threshold, and before entering carry 
with thee this reflection; that thy 
only chance of safety lies in the faith- 
fulness and completeness of thy obser- 
vations. Think of the fate of the 
young man who observed imperfectly, 
and dreading an analogous doom, pass 
over no fact which philosophy may 
set before thee, however trivial and 
insignificant it may, at first sight, ap- 
pear. Do thou note well and remem- 
ber in which hand the magician holds 
his staff. 


Cuarter II, 


In resorting to philosophy, there- 
fore, there is no safety except in the 
closeness and completeness of our ob- 
servations ; and let it be added, that 
there is no danger except in the re- 
verse. Push speculation to its utter- 
most limits, and error is impossible, if 
we have attended rigidly to the facts 
which philosophy reveals to us: over- 
look perhaps’ but a single fact, and 
our reason, otherwise our faithful mi- 


nister, and truly a heap of untold 
treasure, may be converted into a 
brood of fiettds to baffle and destroy 
us 


The wliole history of science shows 
that it is inattention to the phenomena 
manifested, and nothing else, which, 
in all ages, has been the fruitful mo- 
ther of errors in the philosophy of 
man. Entirely in consequence of this 
kind of neglect have philosophical 
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systems become vitiated. A taint 
enters into them by reason of the ex- 
clusion of certain essential particu- 
lars: and when the peccant humour 
breaks out, as it is sure to do sooner 
or later, it is strange that this inci- 
pient syniptom of a cure is often mis- 
taken for the worst form of the dis- 
ease. Never was such a taint more 
conspicuously brought to light, never 
was such a mistake as to its nature 
more strikingly illustrated, than in the 
instances of Locke and Hume. Locke, 
founding on the partial principle of 
an older philosophy, “ Nihil est in 
intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sen- 
su,” banished all original notions from 
the mind. Hume, following in the 
footsteps of the approved doctrine, 
took up the notion of cause and effect, 
and demonstrated that this relation 
could not be perceived by sense, that 
it never was in sense, and that con- 
sequently the notion of it could not 
possibly have any place in _intelli- 
gence. In fact, he proved the notion 
of cause and effect to be a nonentity. 
But all moral reasoning, or reasoning 
respecting matters of fact, rests upon 
the notion of cause and effect: there- 
fore all moral reasoning rests upon a 
notion which is a nonentity ; and by 
the same consequence is a nonentity 
itself. Thus Hume, following fairly 
out the premises of Locke, struck a 
blow which paralyzed man’s nature in 
its most vital function. Like Sampson 
carrying the gates of Gaza, he lifted 
human reason absolutely off its hinges ; 
and who is there that shall put it on 
again upon the principles of the then 
dominant philosophy ? 

But what was the issue of all this; 
what was the good consequence that 
ensued from it? Was it that the con- 
clusion of Hume was true? Far from 
if. Hume himself never dreamt it to 
be so, never wished that it should be 
thought so. Such an intention would 
have been at variance with the whole 
spirit of his philosophy—the object of 
which was to expose, in all its mag- 
nitude, the vice of the prevailing doc- 
trines of his times. Is thjs, says he, 
your boasted philosophy? Behold, 
then, what its consequences amount 
to! And his reductio, designed, as it 
was, to act back upon this philosophy, 
and to confound it, was certainly most 
triumphant. If Hume did not rectify 
the errors of his predecessors, he at 
any rate brought them clearly to light ; 
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and these errors consisted in the omis. ' 
sion of certain phenomena, by which 
man was curtailed of his real propor. 
tions, and emptied of his true self, 
Take another instance. What has 
involved the doctrine of perception in 
so much perplexity, except the un. 
certainty and fluctuation which prevail 
respecting its facts? Without specu- 
lating one word on the subject, let us 
look for a moment to the facts of the 
question, let us see in what a state 
they stand, and how they have been 
dealt with by two of our most illus. 
trious philosophers. At the time of 
Hume three facts were admitted in the 
prevailing doctrine of perception, and 
understood to stand exactly upon the 
same level with regard to their cer. 
tainty. First, the object (z.e. the ex. 
ternal world perceived). Second, the 
image, impression, representation, or 
whatever else it may be called, of this, 
Third, the subject (¢.e. the mind of 
man perceiving). Hume embraced 
the second of these as a fact imme- 
diately given ; but displaced the other 
two as mediate and hypothetical. Reid, 
on the other hand, rejected the second 
as mediate and hypothetical, and 
maintained the first and third to be 
facts immediately given. So that be- 
tween the two philosophers the whole 
three were at once admitted as facts, 
and rejected as hypotheses. Which 
is right and which is wrong cannot 
be decided here. Probably Hume 
is not so much in the wrong, nor 
Reid so much in the right, as they 
are generally imagined to be; for 
it is certain that common sense re- 
pudiates the conclusion of the latter, 
just as much as it does that of the for- 
mer. The subject and object, mind and 
matter, supposing them to exist, are 
certainly given in one indivisible simul- 
taneous fact constituting immediate 
perception. This is what the natural 
understanding maintains. This is the 
fact of representation, the second in 
our series :—a synthesis perhaps of the 
other two facts; but nevertheless, ac- 
cording to the testimony of common 
sense, a distinct and undeniable fact, 
just as much as they are distinct and 
undeniable facts. This is the fact 
which Hume admits, and whieh Reid, 
however, rejects—his rejection of it 
being indeed the very lever by which 
he imagines himself at once to have 
replaced the other two facts in their 
original position, and to have displaced 
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the conclusions by means of which 
Hume was supposed to have dislodged 
them. Common sense, therefore, is not 
more enlisted on the side of Reid, than 
on the side of Hume; and the truth is, 
the question remains as much open to 

uestion as ever. But the issue to 
which these philosophers have brought 
it, prove that there must have been 
some flaw in the original observation 


‘of the facts of perception. The great 


discrepancy between them, and the fact 
that neither of them has brought the 
question to any satisfactory termi- 
nation, notwithstanding the thorough 
and sifting manner in which they have 
discussed and exhausted all the mate- 
rials before them, can only be account- 
ed for upon this ground. They have 
certainly made it apparent that the 
phenomena of perception have never 
been correctly observed, or faithfully 
stated: and that is the good which 
they have done. 

But the danger accruing from inat- 
tention, on the part of man, to the 
facts revealed to him in the study of 
himself, is to be seen in its strongest 
light when reflected from the surface 
of his moral and practical life. Man 
takes to pieces only to reconstruct ; 
and he can only reconstruct a thing 
out of the materials into which he has 
analyzed it. When, therefore, after 
having analyzed himself, he seeks to 
build himself up again (such a task is 
self-education), he can only work with 
the divided elements which he has 
found. He has nothing else under his 
hand. Therefore, when any element 
has escaped him in the analysis, it will 
also escape him, and not be combined, 
in the synthesis: and:so far he will go 
forth into the world again shorn of 


a portion of himself—and if the neglect . 


has involved any important ingredient 
of his constitution, he will go forth a 
mutilated skeleton. Such things have 
often happened in the history of man- 
kind. Speculative enquirers, who, in 
analyzing man (7. ¢. themselves), or 
man’s actions (%.e. their own), have 
found no morality, no honour, no reli- 
gion therein, have seldom, in putting 
the same together again, placed any of 
these elements in their own breasts as 
practical men. And after a time, it is 
the tendency of these omissions, and of 
this influence of theory upon practice, 
to operate on a wider scale, and per- 
vade the heart of the whole people, 
among whom such thing's occur, par- 
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ticularly among its well educated ranks 
—witness France towards the end of 
the last century, with its host of eco- 
nomists, calculators, and atheists, who 
emptied the universe of morality, and 
set up expediency in its stead. 

*‘ Arouse man,” says Schelling, “to 
the consciousness of what he 7s, and he 
will soon learn to be what he ought.” 
It may be added, teach him to think 
himself something which hes not, and 
no power in heaven or in earth will long 
keep him from framing himself prac- 
tically in conformity with his theore- 
tical pattern, or from becoming that 
which he ought not to be. Specula~ 
tive opinion always acts vitally upon 
practical character, particularly when 
it acts upon masses of men, and 
long generations. Theory is the 
source out of which practice flows. 
The Hindoo beholds himself, as he 
conceives, whirling, with all other 
thing's, within the eddies of a gigantic 
fatalism. So far he is a speculator 
merely. But trace out his philosophy 
into his actual life, and see how supine 
he is in conduct and in soul. All his 
activities are dead. His very person- 
ality is really gone, because he looks 
upon it as gone. He has really no 
freedom of action, because he believes 
himself to have none. He views him- 
self but as “dust in the wind,” andview- 
ing himself thus, he becomes, in prac- 
tice, the worthless thing which in theory 
he dreams himself to be. Fatalism, toos 
has ever been the creed of usurpers ; 
and they have ever made it their apo« 
logy, also, in their strivings after more 
tyrannical rule. Did conscience for 
a moment cross the path of these 
scourges of the earth, it was brushed 
aside with the salving dogma that man 
is but a machine in the hands of a 
higher power. Napoleon, in his own 
eyes, was but a phantom of terror 
shaped on the battle-field, by the winds 
of circumstance, out of the thunder- 
smoke of his own desolating wars ; 
and, with this reflection, his enslaving 
arm was loosed more fiercely than be- 
fore. Finally, through inattention to 
the true phenomena of man, we may be 
misled into all the errors of Rochefou- 
eault. And here our errors will not 
stop at their theoretical stage. In 
order to prove our creed to be cor- 
rect, we must, and will ere long make 
our own characters correspond with his 
model of man, believing it to be the 
true one, 
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Such and so great is the peril to 
which we are exposed in our practical 
characters, as well as in our specula- 
tive beliefs, from any oversight com- 
mitted in studying the phenomena of 
ourselves. There is no call upon any 
man to observe these phenomena. 
Sufficient, in general, for his day are 
the troubles thereof, without this addi- 
tional source of perplexity. But if he 
must study,them, let him study them 
faithfully, and without curtailment. 
If he will bring himself before the 
judgment-seat of his own soul, he is 
bound to bring himself thither unmu- 
tilated and entire, in order that he 
may depart from thence greater and 
better, and not less perfect than he 
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came. He is not entitled to pass over 
without notice any fact which may 
be exhibited to him there, for he can- 
not tell how much may depend upon 
it, and whether consequences, mighty 
to change the whole aspect of his fu- 
ture self, may not be slumbering un. 
suspected in this insignificant germ, 
Let him note all things faithfully ; for 
although, like the young man in the 
fable of the lamp, he may be unable to 
divine at first the great results which 
are dependent on the minutest facts, he 
may, at any rate, take a lesson from 
his fate, and when studying at the 
feet of philosophy may observe cor- 
rectly in which hand that magician 
holds his staff. 


CuAprer III, 


But, inasmuch as our observation 
must not be put forth vaguely or at 
random, but must be directed by some 
principle of method, the question comes 
to be,—In what way are the true facts 
of man’s being to be sought for and 
obtained? There is a science called 
the ‘* science of the human mind,” 
the object of which is to collect and 
systematize the phenomena of man’s 
moral and intellectual nature. If this 
science accomplishes the end propo- 
sed, its method must be the very one 
which we ought to make use of. But 
if it should appear that this science 
carries in its very conception such a 
radical defect that all the true and 
distinctive phenomena of man neces- 
sarily elude its grasp, and that it is for 
ever doomed to fall short of the end it 
designs to compass—then our adoption 
of its method could only lead us to the 
poorest and most unsatisfactory re- 
sults. That such is its real character 
will, it is believed, become apparent 
as we proceed. 

The human mind, not to speak it 
profanely, is like the goose that laid 
golden eggs. The metaphysician re- 
sembles the analytic poulterer who 
slew it to get at them in a lump, and 
found nothing for his pains. Leave 
the mind to its own natural workings, 
as manifested in the imagination of 
the poet, the fire and rapid combina- 
tions of the orator, the memory of the 
mathematician, the gigantic activities 
and never-failing resources of the war- 
rior and statesman, or even the mani- 
fold powers put forth in every-day 


life by the most ordinary of men;—and 
what can be more wonderful and pre- 
cious than its productions? Cut into 
it metaphysically, with a view of 
grasping the embryo truth, and of as- 
certaining the process by which all 
these bright results are elaborated in 
the womb, and every trace of * what has 
been” vanishes beneath the knife ;— 
the breathing realities are dead, and 
lifeless abstractions are in their place ; 
the divinity has left its shrine, and the 
devotee worships at a deserted altar ; 
the fire from heaven is lost in chaotic 
darkness, and the godlike is nothing 
but an empty name. Look at thought, 
and feeling, and passion, as they glow 
on the pages of Shakspeare. Golden 
eggs, indeed! Look at the same as 
they stagnate on the-dissecting-table of 
Dr Brown, and marvel at the change. 
Behold how shapeless and extinct they 


have become ! 


Man is a * living soul;” but 
science has been trained among the 
dead. Manis a free agent ; but science 
has taken her lessons from dependent 
things—the inheritors and transmitters 
of an activity—gigantic indeed, but 
which is not theirown. What then 
will she do, when brought face to face 
with such a novelty, such an anomaly 
as he? Instead of conforming herself 
to him, she will naturally seek to bend 
him down in obedience to the early 
principles she has imbibed. She has 
subdued all things to herself ; and now 
she will endeavour to end by putting 
man, too, under her feet. Like a 
treacherous warrior, who, after having 
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conquered the whole world in his 
country’s cause, returns to enslave the 
land that gave him birth, Science, 
coming home laden with the spoils of 
the universe, will turn her arms against 
him whose banner she bore, and inwhose 
service she fought and triumphed. By 
benumbing a vitality she cannot grasp, 
and by denying or passing by, blindly 
or in perplexity, a freedom she can 
neither realize nor explain, she will 
do her best to bring him under the do- 
minion of the well-known laws which 
the rest of the universe obeys. But 
all her efforts ever have been, and ever 
shall be, unavailing. She may indeed 
play with words, and pass before us 
a plausible rotation of ‘“ faculties.” 
She may introduce the causal nexus 
into thought, and call the result “ as- 
sociation.” But the man himself is 
not to be found in this “ calculating 
machine.” He, with all his true phe- 
nomena, has burst alive from under 
her petrific hand, and leaves her 
grasping * airy nothings,” not even 
the shadow of that which she is stri- 
ving to comprehend ; for, though she 
can soar the solar height, and gaze 
unblinded on the stars, man soars 
higher still, and, in his lofty region, 
she has got waxen wings, that fall to 
pieces in the blaze of the brighter sun 
of human freedom. 

These things are spoken of physi- 
cal science ; but they apply equally to 
the science of the human mind, because 
this science is truly and strictly physi- 
cal in its method and conditions, and, 
to express it in general terms, in the 
tone it assumes, and the position it oc- 
cupies, when looking at the phenome- 
naofman. As has been already hint- 
ed, it is not wonderful that man, when 
endeavouring to comprehend and take 
the measure of himself, should, in the 
first instance at least, have adopted 
the tone and method of the physical 
sciences, and occupied a position ana- 
lagous to that in which they stand. 
The great spectacle of the universe is 
the first to attract the awakening in- 
telligence of man; and hence the ear- 
liest speculators were naturalists mere- 
ly. And what is here true in the 
history of the race, is true also in the 
history of the individual. Every man 
looks at nature,’ and, consciously or 
unconsciously, registers her appear- 
ances long before he turns his eyes 
upon himself. Thus a certain method, 
and certain conditions, of enquiry, are 
fixed ; what is considered the proper 
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and pertinent business of science is 
determined, before man turns his at- 
tention to himself. And when he does 
thus turn it, nothing can be more na- 
tural, or indeed inevitable, than that 
he should look at the new object alto- 
gether by the light of the old method, 
and of his previously-acquired concep- 
tions of science. But man not having 
been taken into account when these con- 
ceptions were first formed, and when 
this method was fixed, the question 
comes to be—bow does this application 
of them answer when man forms the ob- 
ject of research? For it is at least pos- 
sible, that, in his case, the usual mode 
of scientific procedure may misgive. 

It is unfair to condemn any thing 
unheard. It is idle and unreasonable 
to charge any science with futility 
without at least endeavouring to sub- 
stantiate the charge, and to point out 
the causes of its failure. Let us, then, 
run a parallel between the procedure 
of science as applied to nature, and 
the procedure of science as applied to 
man, and seg whether, in the latter 
case, science does not occupy a position 
of such a nature, that if she main- 
tains it, all the true phenomena for 
which she is looking necessarily be- 
come invisible ; and if she deserts it, 
she foregoes her own existence. For, 
be it observed, that the * science of 
the human mind” claims to be ascience 
only in so far as it can follow the ana- 
logy of the natural sciences, and, con- 
sequently, if its inability to do this to 
any real purpose be proved, it must 
relinquish all pretensions to the name. 

In the first place, then, what: is the 
proper business and procedure of the 
natural sciences? This may be stated 
almost in one word. It is to mark, 
register, and classify the changes 
which take place among the objects 
constituting the material universe. 
These objects change, and they do no- 
thing more. 

In the second place, what is the pro- 
per business and procedure of science 
in its application to man? Here science 
adopts precisely the same views, and 
follows precisely the same method. 
Man odjectises himself as “‘ the human 
mind,” and declares that the only fact, 
or at least that the sum-total of ad/ the 
facts appertaining to this object, is 
that it is visited by certain changes 
constituting its varieties of “ feeling,” 
‘ passion,” “ states of mind,” or by 
whatever other name they may be 
galled, and that the only legiti, 
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mate business of science here is to 
observe these changes. and classify 
them. 

This makes the matter very simple. 
The analogy between mind and matter 
seems to be as complete as could be 
wished, and nothing appears to stand 
in the way of the establishment of 
kindred sciences of the two founded 
upon this analogy. But let us look 
into the subject a little more closely ; 
and not to rush hastily into any diffi- 
culties without a clue, let us com- 
mence with certain curious. verbal or 
grammatical considerations which lie 
on the very surface of the exposition 
given of the usual scientific procedure, 
as applied both to nature and to man. 
A phenomenon breaking through the 
surface of language, and startling our 
opinions out of their very slumbers, 
makes its appearance, we may be sure, 
not without authentic credentials from 
some deeper sour¢e; and if we at- 
tend to them we may be assisted in 
rectifying our hasty views of truth, or 
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in correcting errors that we may have 
overlooked by reason of the very ob« 
viousness and boldness with which 
they came before us. First, however, 
it is to be premised, that the reader 
must suppose himself in the situation 
of one who can extract no more from 
language than what the words, of 
themselves, that is, taken irrespective. 
ly of any previously acquired know- 
ledge on his part, afford to him. He 
must bring no supplementary thought 
of his own, to eke out explanations 
which the words do not supply him 
with. He must not bridge or fill up 
with a sense born of his own mind, 
hiatuses which the language leaves 
gaping. It is only upon such condi- 
tions as these that the question upon 
which we are entering can be fairly 
canvassed ; it is only upon these con- 
ditions that we can fairly test the 
** science of the human mind,” and 
ascertain, as we are about to do from 
its verbal bearings, whether it be a 
valid or a nugatory research. 


Cuapter IV. 


In order, therefore, to make sure 
that the requisitions demanded in the 
preceding chapter are complied with, 
let us suppose the following dialogue 
to take place between an “ enquirer” 
into “ the human mind,” and an in- 
habitant of some planet different from 
ours ; a person who can bring to the 


discussion neither ignorant prejudices 
nor learned prepossessions, and whose 
information respecting the subject in 
hand does not outrun the language in 
which it is conveyed. 

The universe, commences the meta- 
physician,* is divided into two dis- 
tinct orders of existence, mind and 





* In order to show that the accompanying dialogue is not directed against imaginary 
errors in science, and also with the view of rendering the scope of our observations 
more obvious and clear, we will quote one or two specimens of the current metaphy- 
sical language of the day. The whole substance of Dr Brown’s philosophy and scien- 
tific method is contained in the following passage.—‘‘ That which perceives,” says he 
(namely, mind), ‘ is a part of nature as truly as the objects of perception which act on 
it, and as a part of nature is itself an object of investigation purely physical. It is known 
to us only in the successive changes which constitute the variety of our feelings; but 
the regular sequence of these changes admits of being traced, like the regularity which 
we are capable of discovering in the successive organic changes of our bedily frame.” 
(Physiology of the Mind, p. 1,2). ‘* There is,” says Dr Cook of St Andrews, “ a 
mental constitution, through which we communicate with the world around us.” (Synop- 
sis of Lectures, p. 4). We could quote a hundred other instances of this kind of lan- 
guage, but these two are sufficient for our purpose. Now, what is the obvious and irre- 
sistible inference which such language as this forces upon us, or, rather, what is the 
plain meaning of the words we have quoted? It is this,—that we possess a mind 
just as we possess a body, that is to say, that man consists of three elements, mind, body, 
and himself possessing both. This view of the subject may be disclaimed and protested 
against in words, but still it continues virtually to form the leading idea of the whole of 
our popular psychology. We may, indeed, be told, that ‘‘ mind” and ourselves are 
identical, but this statement is never acted upon to any real purpose, this fact is never 
sifted with any degree of attention. If it were, then “‘ mind” would be altogether 
annihilated as an object of investigation. This is what we have endeavoured to make 
out in the chapter which this note accompanies, : 
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inatter. Matter is known by its 
changes alone, mind also is known 
only by its changes. Thus, continues 
he, for all scientific pyrposes, the ana- 
logy between the two is complete, and 
science in both eases is practicable 
only by noting these changes and the 
order in which they recur. 

« But may I ask,” interposes the 
foreign interlocutor, “ to whom these 
changes are known ?” 

« To me, the enquirer, to be sure!” 
answers the metaphysician. 

‘* Then,” rejoins the other, “ ought 
you not, logically speaking, to say that 
your universe resolves itself into three 
distinct orders of existence: lst, Mind; 
2d, Matter; and 3d, This which you 
call ¢ me,’ to whom the changes of 
the other two are known; and when 
sciences of the first and second are 
complete, does not a science, or some 
knowledge, at least, of the third still 
remain a desideratum ?” 

“« Not at all,” replies the enquirer, 
“for ‘1’ and £ mind’ are identical. 
The observed and the observer, the 
knowing subject and the known object 
are here.one and the same : and what- 
ever is a science of the one is a science 
of the other also.” 


«‘ Then you get out of one error only 


to be convicted of another. You set 
out with saying that mind, like mat- 
ter, was visited by various changes, 
and that this was all; you said that 
changing was its on/y fact, or was, at 
least, the general complementary ex- 
pression of the whole of its facts. So 
far I perfectly understood the analogy 
between mind and matter, and consi- 
dered it complete. I also saw plainly 
that any principles of science applica- 
ble to the one object would likewise be 
applicable to the other. But when 
you are questioned as to whom these 
changes are known, you answer ‘ to 
me.’ When further interrogated, you 
will not admit this ‘ me’ to be a third 
existence different from the other two, 
but you identify it with mind, that is to 
say, you make mind take cognizance of 
its own changes. And in doing this, 
you depart entirely from your first 
position, which was, that mind did 
nothing more than change. You now; 
in contradiction to your first state- 
ment, tell me that this is not all. You 
tell me that moreover it is aware of 
its own changes—and in telling me 
this, you bring forward a fact connect- 
ed with mind altogether new. For to 
change and to be cognizant of change ; 
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for a thing to be in a particular state, 
and to be aware that it is in this state, 
is surely not one and the same fact, 
but two totally distinct and separate 
facts. In proof of which witness the 
case of matter;—or perhaps matter 
also does something more than change ; 
perhaps matter too has a ‘ me,’ which 
is identical with 74, and cognizant of 
itschanges. Has it so? Do you iden- 
tify your ‘ me’ with matter likewise, 
and do you make matter take notice 
of its own changes? And do you 
thus still preserve entire the analogy 
between mind and matter?” 

“No.” 

«“ Then the parallel is at an end. 
So far as the mere fact of change in 
either case is concerned, this parallel 
remains perfect, and if you confine 
your attention to this fact, it is not to 
be denied that analogous sciences of 
the two objects may be established 
upon exactly the same principles. But 
when you depart from this fact, as you 
have been forced to do by a criticism 
which goes no deeper than the mere 
surface of the language you make use 
of; and when you take your stand 
upon another fact which is to be found 
in the one object, while the opposite 
of it isto be found in the other object, 
the analogy between them becomes, in 
that point, completely violated. And 
this violation carries along with it, as 
shall be shown, the total-subversion of 
any similarity between the two me- 
thods of enquiry which might have 
resulted from it, supposing it to have 
been-preserved unbroken. You have 
been brought, by the very language 
you employ, to signalize a most im- 
portant distinction between mind and 
matter. You inform me that both of 
them change; but that while one of 
them takes no cognizance of itschanges, 
the other does. You tell me that in 
the case of matter the object known 
is different from the subject knowing, 
but that in the case of mind the object 
known is the same as the subject know- 
ing. Disregarding, then, the fact of 
change as it takes place in either ob- 
ject, let us attend a little more minute- 
ly to this latter fact. It is carelessly 
slurred over in ordinary metaphysies ; 
but, it is certain, that our attention as 
psychologists ought to be chiefly di- 
rected, if not exclusively confined to 
it, inasmuch as a true knowledge of 
any object is to be obtained by mark- 
ing the point in which it differs from 
other things, and not the point in 
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which it agrees with them. We have 
found in mind a fact which is peculiar 
to it; and this is, not that it changes, 
but that it takes cognizance of its 
changes. It now remains to be seen 
what effect this new fact will have 
upon your * science of the human 
mind.’” 

‘“ First of all,” says the metaphy- 
sical enquirer, “ allow me to make 
one remark. I neglected to mention 
that mind is essentially rational. It is 
endowed with reason or intelligence. 
Now, does not this endowment neces- 
sarily imply that mind must be con- 
scious of its various changes, and may 
not the matter in this way be relieved 
of every difficulty ?” 

« To expose fully,” replies the 
other disputant, ‘‘ the insufficiency of 
this view, would require a separate dis- 
cussion, involving the real, and not the 
mere logical bearings of the question. 
This is what we are not at liberty to 
go into at present. We are confining 
ourselves as much as possible to the 
mere language of metaphysical enquiry 
—I, therefore, content myself with an- 
swering, that if by reason is meant 
conscious or reflective reason, and if 
this is held to be identical with mind, 
of course, in that case, mind is neces- 
sarily conscious of its own changes. 
But such reason is not one phenome- 
non but two phenomena, which admit 
of very easy discrimination, and which 
are often to be found actually discri- 
minated both in ourselves and in the 
universe around us. Reason, taken 
singly, and viewed by its own light, is 
a mere ‘ state of mind’ in which there 
is nothing, any more than there is in 
the ‘ states of matter,’ to countenance 
the presumption that it should take 
cognizance of its own operation; @ 
priori, there is no more ground for 
supposing that ‘ reason,’ ‘ feeling,’ 
‘ passion,’ and ‘ states of mind’ what- 
soever, should be conscious of them- 
selves, than that thunder and light- 
ning, and all the changes of the at- 
mosphere should. Mind, endow it 
with as much reason as you please, is 
still perfectly conceivable as existing 
in all its varying moods, without be- 
ing, at the same time, at all conscious 
of them. Many creatures are ration- 
al without being conscious—therefore 
human consciousness can never be ex- 
plained out of human reason.” 
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« All I suppose, then, that can be 
said about the matter,” replies the en. 
quirer, “ is that human consciousness 
is a fact known from experience.” 

‘«‘ Exactly so,” rejoins the other; 
‘* and now we have reached the point 
of the question, and I wish you to ob. 
serve particularly the effect which this 
fact has upon ‘ the human mind,’ and 
the * science of the human mind,’ 
The results of our arguments shall be 
summed up and concluded in a few 
words.” 

‘* Matter is not *I.’ I know it only 
by its changes. It is an object to me. 
Objicitur mihi. This is intelligible 
enough, or is at least known from ex- 
perience, and a science of it is per- 
fectly practicable, because it is really 
an object to me. Suppose, then, that 
‘ mind’ also is not I, but that I have 
some mode of becoming acquainted 
with its phenomena or changes just as 
I have of becoming acquainted with 
those of matter. ‘This, too, is per. 
fectly conceivable. Here also I have 
an object. Aliquod objicitur mihi: 
and of this I can frame a science upon 
intelligible grounds. But I can attri- 
bute no consciousness to this object. 
The consciousness is in myself. But 
suppose I vest myself in this object. 
1 thus identify myself with mind, and 
realize consciousness as a fact of mind, 
but in the mean-time what becomes of 
mind as an object.* It has vanished in 
the process. An object can be con- 
ceived only as that which may possibly 
become an object to something else. 
Now what can mind become an object 
to? Not to me, for I am it, and not 
something else. Not to something 
else without being again denuded of 
consciousness; for this other being 
could only mark its changes as I did, 
and not endow it with consciousness 
without vesting in it its own person- 
ality, as I had done. Perhaps you 
imagine that the synthesis of ‘ 1’ and 
‘mind’ may be resolved ; and that thus 
the latter may again be made the ob- 
ject of your research. Do you main- 
tain that the synthesis may be resolved 
in the first place real/y? Then you 
adopt our first supposition when we 
supposed that ‘ mind’ was not ‘1.’ In 
this case ‘ mind’ is left with all its 
changing phenomena, its emotions, 
passions, &c. and the consciousness of 
them remains vested in that which is 





* Of course it is not merely meant that mind is not an object of sense, 
than this: jt is altogether inconceivable as an object of thought, 
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called ‘I,’ and thus ‘ mind’ is divest- 
ed of its most important fact; or, in 
the second place, do you suppose the 
synthesis resolved ideally? But, in 
this case too, it will be found that the 
fact of consciousness clings on the side 
of the enquiring subject (‘1’), and can- 
not be conceived on the side of the ob- 
ject enquired into (‘ mind’), unless the 
synthesis of the subject and object 
which was ideally resolved be again 
ideally restored. The conclusion of 
this is, that if the synthesis of ‘1’ and 
‘mind’ be resolved either really or 
ideally, consciousness vanishes from 
‘ mind,’ and if it be maintained entire, 
‘mind’ becomes inconceivable as an 
object of research. Finally, are you 
driven to the admission that mind is 
an object, only in a fictitious sense; 
then here indeed you speak the truth. 
That which is called ‘I’ is a living 
reality, and though mind were anni- 
hilated, it would remain a repository 
of given facts. But that which is 
called mind is truly an object only in 
afictitious sense, and being so, is, there- 
fore, only a fictitious object, and con- 
sequently the science of it is also a fic- 
tion and an imposture.” 

“ How, then, do you propose to 
establish a science of ourselves ?” 

“In the first place, by brushing 
away the human mind, with all its 
rubbish of states, faculties, &e. for 
ever, from between ourselves and the 
universe around us: and then by con- 
fining our attention exclusively to the 
given fact of consciousness, Dr Reid 
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was supposed to have done philosophy 
considerable service by exploding the 
old doctrine of ideas. By removing 
them he cut down an hypothesis, and 
brought ‘ mind’ into immediate con- 
tact with externa] things. But he left 
the roots of the evil flourishing as vi- 
gorously as ever. He indeed lopped 
no more than a very insignificant twig 
from a tree of ignorance and error, 
which darkened, and still darkens, 
both the heavens and the earth. Until 
the same office which he performed 
towards ideas be performed towards 
‘ mind’ itself, there can be neither 
truth, soundness, nor satisfaction in 
psychological research. For ‘ the hu- 
man mind’ stands between the man 
himself and the universe around him, 
playing precisely, only to a greater 
and more detrimental extent, the part 
of that hypothetical medium which 
ideas before the time of Dr Reid played 
between zt and outward objects. And 
the writer who could make this appa- 
rent, and succeed in getting it banished 
from the vocabulary of philosophy, 
and confined to common language as 
the word ideas now is, would render 
the greatest possible service to the 
cause of truth. Is it not enough for 
a man that he is himse/f? There can 
be no dispute about that. Z am—what 
more would I have? what more would 
I be? why would I be ‘ mind?’ what 
do I know about it? what is it to me, 
or Ito it? I am myse/f, therefore let it 
perish,” 


Cuarter V. 


In the foregoing dialogue it was 
shown that language itself, and con- 
sequently that the very nature of 
thought,renderimpracticable any thing 
like a true and real science of the hu- 


man mind. It appeared that if mind 
be conceived of asan objectof research, 
its vital distinguishing and fundamen- 
tal phenomenon, namely, conscious- 
ness, necessarily becomes invisible, in- 
asmuch as it adheres tenaciously to 
the side of the enquiring subject ; and 
that if it be again invested with this 
phenomenon, it becomes from that 
moment inconceivable as an object. 
In the first case, a science of it is nu- 
gatory, because it cannot see or lay 
hold of its principal and peculiar phe- 
nomenon. In the second case, it is 
impossible, because it has no object to 


work upon. We are now going to 
tread still more deeply into the veali- 
ties of the subject. 

In the preceding chapter the ques- 
tion was put, whether reason or intel- 
ligence, considered as the essential en- 
dowment of mind, was not sufficient 
to explain away every difficulty in- 
volved in the consideration, that while 
one kind of existence (matter) chang- . 
ed, without being aware of its chang- 
es, another kind of existence (mind), 
also changed; and, moreover, took 
account to itself of its changes, or was 
cognizant of them. In virtue of what 
does this difference exist between 
them? In virtue of what does this 
cognizance take place in the one case 
and not in the other? It is answered, 
in virtue of reason present in the gne 
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instance, and absent in the other. But 
this is not so plain, so simple, or so 
sure as it appears. We now address 
ourselves to the examination of this 
question and answer; as the subject 
we had in hand in the foregoing chap- 
ter did not permit us to discuss them 
fully in that place. 

Leaving man out of the survey, let 
uslook abroad into the universe around 
us, and consider what is presented to 
us there. In mineral, in vegetable, 
and in animal nature, we behold life 
in the greatest possible vigour and 
variety. Active processes are every 
where going on; and throughout the 
length and the breadth of creation there 
is a constant succession of changes. 
The whole earth is, indeed, teeming 
with every form and every colour of 
existence, and that enjoyment is there, 
too, who can doubt when spring is in 
the air, and the lark singing in the 
cloud ? 

Here, then, we have a creation brim- 
ful of activity and life, and no pause 
in all its vigorous and multifarious on- 
goings. What is there, then, in man 


which is not to be found here also, 
and even in greater and more perfect 
abundance? Is it intelligence? Is it 


reason? You answer that itis. But, 
if by reason is meant (and nothing 
else can be meant by it) the power 
of adapting means to the production of 
ends, skill and success in scientific 
contrivances, or inthe beautiful crea- 
tions of art, then the exclusive appro- 
priation of reason to man is at once 
negatived and put to shame by the 
facts which nature displays. For how 
far is human intelligence left behind in 
many things by the sagacity of brutes, 
and by the works which they accom- 
pee. What human geometer can build 
ike a bird its airy cradle, or like the 
bee, her waxen cells ? And in exquisite 
workmanship, how much do natures 
still more inanimate than these trans- 
cend all that can be accomplished even 
by the wisest of men? ‘ Behold the 
lilies of the field, they toil not, neither 
do they spin ; yet Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of 
them.” Perhaps you may say that 
these things are entirely passive and 
unintelligent in themselves, and that 
in reality it is not they but the creator 
who brings about all the wonders we 
behold ; that the presiding and direct- 
ing reason is not in them, but in him. 


And this may readily be admitted ;— 
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but, in return, it may be asked home: 
Is man’s reason vested in the Creator 
too ? 

Do you answer yes? then look what 
the consequences are. You still leave 
man a being fearfully and wonderfully 
made, He may still be something 
more than what many of his species at 
this moment are, mere hewers of wood, 
and drawers of water. He may still 
be a scientific builder of houses, and 
of ships—a builder and a destroyer of 
cities. He may still subdue to his 
dominion the beasts of the field, and 
raise himself to be a ruler over his 
fellowmen. The reason within him 
is not his own, yet in virtue of it he 
may perform works inconceivabl 
wonderful and great. But, with all 
this, what is he, and what sort of ac. 
tivity is his? Truly the activity of a 
spoke in an unresting wheel. Nothing 
connected with him is really his. His 
actions are not his own. Another 
power lives and works within him, and 
he is its machine. You have placed 
man completely within nature’s do- 
main, and embraced him under the 
law of causality. Hence his freedom 
is gone, together with all the works of 
freedom : and, in freedom’s train, mo- 
rality and responsibility are also fled. 

Do you answer No, to the question 
just put? Do you say that man’s 
reason is his own, and is not to be re- 
ferred to any other being? Then I 
ask you why, and on what grounds do 
you make this answer? Why, in one 
instance, do you assign away the rea- 
son from the immediate agent, the 
animal, and fix it upon the creator, and 
why in another instance do you con- 
fine and attribute it to the immediate 
agent, the man? Why should the 
engineer have the absolute credit of 
his work; and why should not the 
beaver and the bee? Do you answer 
that man exhibits reason in a high- 
er, and animals in a lower degree; 
and that therefore his reason is really 
his own? But what sort of an answer, 
what sort of an inference is this? Is 
it more intelligible that the reason of 
any being should be its own absolute- 
ly, when manifested in a high degree, 
than when manifested in a low degree? 
or is the converse not much the more 
intelligible proposition? If one man 
has a hundred thousand pounds in his 
coffers, and another a hundred pence, 
would you conclude that the former 
sum was the man’s own, because it was 
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so large, and that the latter sum was 
not the man’s own, because it was so 
small; or would you not be disposed 
to draw the very opposite conclusion ? 
Besides, the question is not one of de- 
grec at all. We ask, why is the rea- 
son of man said to belong to him ab- 
solutely as his own, and why is the 
reason put forth by animals not said 
to belong to them in the least ? 

As it is vain, then, to attempt to 
answer this question by attending to 
the manifestations of reason itself, as 
displayed either in man or in the 
other objects of the universe, we must 
leave the fact of reason altogether, it 
being a property possessed in common, 
both by him and by them, and one 
which carries in it intrinsically no evi- 
dence to proclaim the very different 
tenures by which it is held in the one 
case, and in the other; and we must 
look out for some other fact which is 
the peculiar possession of man: some 
fact which may be shown to fall in 
with his reason, and give it a different 
turn from the course which it takes in 
its progress through the other creatures 
of the universe, thus making it attri- 
butable to himself, and thereby render- 
ing him a free, a moral, and an ac- 
countable agent. If we can discover 
such a fact as this, we shall be able, 
out of it, to answer the question with 
which we are engaged. Let us, then, 
look abroad into the universe once 
more, and there, throughout « all that 
it inherit,” mark, if we can, the ab- 
sence of some fact which is to be found 
conspicuously present in man. 

Continuing, then, our survey of the 
universe, we behold works of all kinds, 
and of surpassing beauty, carried on. 
Mighty machinery is every where at 
work; and on all sides we witness 
marvellous manifestations of life, of 
power, and of reason. The sun per- 
forms his revolution in the sky, and 
keeps his appointed pathway with 
unwearied and unerring foot, while 
the seasons depend upon his shining. 
The ant builds her populous cities 
among the fallen forest-leaves, collects 
her stores, and fills her granaries with 
incomparable foresight. Each living 
creature guards itself from danger, 
and provides for its wants with infal- 
lible certainty and skill. They can 
foresee the very secrets of the heavens, 
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and betake themselves to places of 
shelter with the thunder in their 
quaking hearts long before the bolt 
falls which shatters the green palaces 
of the woods. But still “ verily there 
is a path which no fowl knoweth, and 
which the vulture’s eye hath not seen, 
The lion’s whelps have not trodden it, 
nor the fierce lion passed by it. The 
depth saith it is not in me: and the sea 
saith it is not in me.”* And this 
path which is “ kept close from the 
fowls of the air,” and, with one ex- 
ception, from the “ eyes of all living,” 
is no other than the path of conscious- 
ness. 

What effect has the absence of con- 
sciousness upon the universe? Does 
it empty the universe of existence? 
Far fromit. Nature is still thriving, 
and overflowing with life throughout 
all her kingdoms. Does it empty the 
universe of intelligence?’ Far from 
it. The same exquisite adaptation of 
means to ends is to be witnessed as 
heretofore, the same well regulated 
processes, the same infallible results, 
and the same unerring sagacities. But 
still, with all this, it is what may be 
termed but a one-sided universe; under 
one view it is filled to the brim with 
life and light. Under another view 
it is lying within the very blackest 
shadow of darkness and of death. The 
first view is a true one, because all the 
creatures it contains are, indeed, alive, 
and revelling in existence, put forth 
the most wonderful manifestations of 
reason. The second view is also a 
true one, because none of these crea- 
tures (man excepted) know that they 
exist, no notion of themselves accom- 
panies their existence and its various 
changes, neither do they take any ac- 
count to themselves of the reason 
which is operating within thém—It is 
reserved for man to live this double 
life. To exist, and to be conscious of 
existence’ to be rational, and to know 
that he is so. 

But what do we mean precisely by 
the word consciousness, andupon what 
ground do we refuse to attribute con- 
sciousness to the animal creation? In 
the first place, by consciousness we 
mean the notion of self—that no- 
tion of self, and that self-reference, 
which in man generally, though by no 
means invariably, accompanies his sen- 
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sations, passions, emotions, play of 
reason, or states of mind whatsoever. 
In the second place, how is it known 
that animals do not possess this con- 
sciousness? This is chiefly known 
from the fact that certain results or 
effects in man may be distinctly ob- 
served and traced growing out of this 
consciousness or self reference on his 
part, and these resultsnot making their 
appearance in the animal creation, it 
is fairly to be inferred that the root 
out of which they spring is wanting 
in the animal creation too. The most 
important of these are conscience, mo- 
rality, and responsibility, which may 
be shown to be based in consciousness, 
and necessary sequents thereof. It 
will be admitted that animals have no 
conscience or moral sense, therefore if 
it can be shown that this has its dis- 
tinct origin in consciousness ; that con- 
sciousness in its simplest act, contains 
the seeds of a nascent morality, which 
must come to maturity ; it must also be 
concluded that animals have no con- 
sciousness either. Or if they have, 
deep and dreadful, indeed, is the con- 
demnation they merit, having the 
foundation laid, and yetno superstruc- 
tureerected thereupon; the seed sown, 


and yet the field altogether barren. 
Wherever we behold corn growing, 
we conclude that corn has been plant- 
ed; and wherever we behold none, we 
are entitled to infer that the conditions 
upon which corn grows have been 
awanting—namely, that the sowing of 


it has never taken place. There are 
other reasons besides these; but as it 
will probably be universally admitted 
that animals do not possess the notion 
of self, and are incapable of any sort 
of self reference, it seems unnecessary 
toargue this pointatany greater length. 

We have found, then, the fact of 
consciousness prominently visible in 
man, and nowhere apparent in any 
other being inhabiting the universe 
around him. Let us now pause upon 
this fact, and, availing ourselves of 
its assistance, let us sum up very 
shortly the results to which it has con- 
ducted us. The first question put was, 
whether man, being endowed with rea- 
son, is not, on that account, necessari- 
ly cognizant of his own powers ; whe- 
ther in virtue of it he does not neces- 
sarily form the notion of self, and be- 
come capable of self-reference ; and, 
in short, whether reason ought not to 
be regarded as the essential and cha- 
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(Feb, 
racteristic property by which he may” 
be best discriminated from the other 
occupants of the earth. A review of 
the universe around us then showed us 
that other creatures besides man were 
endowed with copious stores of reason, 
and that their works were as rational 
and as wonderful as his. So far, 
therefore, as mere reason on either 
side was concerned, they and he were 
found to stand exactly upon the same 
footing. The facts themselves forbade 
that he should appropriate it exclusive. 
ly to himself. But here the argument 
was interrupted by the statement that 
the reason of animals is not their own. 
This was rebutted by the question : is 
man’s reason, then, his own? Was 
the answer no? then freedom, morali- - 
ty, andresponsibility were struck dead, 
and other consequences followed, too 
appalling to be thought of. Was the 
answer yes ? then some reason for this 
answer was demanded, and must be 
given, for it contradicts the other 
statement with regard to the reason of 
animals, in which it was declared that 
this power was not their own. To 
find, then, a satisfactory reason of fact 
for this answer, we again looked forth 
over the life-fraught fields of creation. 
We there still beheld reason operating 
on a great and marvellous scale, and 
yet at the same time we found no con- 
sciousness thereof. This, then, plain- 
ly proved that the presence of reason, 
by no means necessarily implied a 
cognizance of reason in the creature 
manifesting it. It proved that man, 
like other beings, might easily have 
been endowed with reason, without at 
the same time becoming aware of his 
endowment, or blending with it the 
notion of himself. The first question, 
then, is completely answered. It does 
not follow that man must necessarily 
take cognizance of his operations, and 
refer his actions to himself because he 
is rational, for all the other creatures 
around are also rational, without tak- 
ing any such cognizance, or making 
any such reference—neither can rea- 
son be pointed out as his peculiar or 
distinguishing characteristic, for it is 
manifested by all other beings as well 
as by him. 

But when we turned from the uni- 
verse to man, we found in him, be- 
sides reason, another fact, a phe- 
nomenon peculiarly his own,—namely, 
the fact of consciousness. This, and 
this alone, is the fact which marks 





man off from all other things with a 
line of distinct and deep-drawn de- 
mareation. This is the fact, out of 
which the second question which oc- 
cupied us is to be answered. This is 
the fact, which reason falling in with, 
and doubling upon in man, becomes 
from that moment absolutely his own. 
This is the fact which bears us out in 
attributing our reason and all our 
actions to ourselves. By means of it 
we absolutely create for ourselves a 
personality to which we justly refer, 
and for which we lawfully claim, all 
our faculties, and all our doings. It 
is upon this fact, and not upon the 
fact of his reason, that civilized man 
has built himself up to be all that we 
now know, and behold him to be. 
Freedom, law, morality, and religion 
have all their origin in this fact. In 
aword, it is in virtue of it that we 
are free, mofal, social, and responsible 
beings. 

On the other hand, look at the effect 
which the absence of this fact has up- 
on the animal creation. Reason enters 
into the creatures there, just as it does 
into man, but not meeting with this 
fact, it merely impels them to accom- 
plish their ends under the law of causa- 
lity, and then running out, it leaves 
them just as it found them. They 
cannot detain it, or profit by its pre- 
sence, or claim it as their own, indeed 
their reason cannot be their own, be- 
cause wanting this fact, they also ne- 
cessarily want, and cannot create for 
themselves, a personality to which to 
refer it. In fine, because the fact of 
consciousness is not present within 
them, they continue for ever to be 
the mere machines they were born, 
without freedom, without morality, 
without law, and without responsi- 
bility. 

Our present limits compel us to be 
satisfied with having briefly indicated 
these consequences, whieh result from 
the fact of consciousness; but we 
shall treat more fully of them here- 
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after. Our first and great aim has 
been to signalize and bring promi- 
nently forward this fact, as zar’ soxnv, 
the psychological fact, the human 
phenomenon, neglecting the objects of 
it, namely the passions, emotions, and 
all the other paraphernalia of “ the 
human mind,” which, if: they are. 
psychological facts at all, are so only. 
in a very secondary and indirect man- 
ner. And now, to round this part of 
our discussion back to the allegory 
with which we commenced it, let us 
remark, in conclusion, that this is the 
fact, upon an attentive observation of 
which our whole safety and success 
as philosophers hinge; and from a 
neglect of which, consequences most 
fatal to our intellectual peace may 
ensue. This is that minute and ap- 
parently unimportant fact upon which 
the most awful and momentous re- 
sults are dependent. To pass it by 
carelessly (and thus it is too frequent- 
ly passed by), is to mistake the left 
hand of the magician for the right ; 
and to bring down upon our heads 
evils analogous to those which befell 
the unfortunate experimentalist who 
committed this error. To note it well 
is to observe faithfully in which hand 
the staff of the magician is held, and 
to realize glorious consequences simi- 
lar to those which would have been 
the fortune of the young man, had his 
observations of the facts connected 
with his lamp been correct and com- 
plete. Let us, therefore, confine our 
attention to this fact, and examine it 
with care. Thus we shall be led 
into extensive fields of novelty and 
truth ; and shall escape from the cen- 
sorious imputation of the Roman sa- 
tirist, who exclaims, in words that at 
once point out the true method of 
psychological research, and stigmatize 
the dreary and intolerable mitl-round 
monotony of customary metaphysies, 

‘“* Ut nemo in sese tentat descendere, 

nemo ! 
Sed precedenti spectatur mantica tergo.” 
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BATRACHOMYOMACHIA. 
FROM THE GREEK OF HOMER.—BY MR PRICE OF HEREFORD. 


Ext I begin my strain, first would I pray 
The Muses’ choir from Helicon descend, 
To inspire the song wherewith ’tis mine intent 
To fill my tablets—'tis a tale of strife 
Immense ; a deed of war-engendering Mars. 
Oh! could I sing in every mortal ear 
How o’er the vanquished frogs the victor mice 
Triumphed, as erst the giants’ earth-born race 
Gave them ensample—such was the report 
*Mong men at least—but thus the strife arose : 
It chanced one day, a mouse who had just escaped 
The deadly dangerous talons of the cat, 
Dipped in a limpid pool his downy chin, 
To taste the cooling waters; him beheld 
One of the noblest of the noble race 
Who dwell beneath the wave, and thus addrest: 
** Who art thou, stranger? Whence to this our shore 
Hast come ? declare thy parentage, and speak 
The truth—detection follows falsehood here. 
If I perceive thee worthy of regard, 
I to my halls will lead thee, and present 
With pledges fair of hospitality— 
Iam King Puffcheek—and throughout the pool 
Am held in awe as ruler of the frogs. 
Me to King Mudlark on Eridanus’ banks 
My mother, hight the Queen of Waters, bare; 
But the fair form and noble mien alike 
Bespeak thee sceptred King and warrior bold. 
Then come, the glories of thy line declare.” 
He ceased. Crumboner heard, and thus replied : 
** Wouldst learn my lineage, friend? ’*Tis known to all ; 
To gods and men, and all the fowls of Heaven. 
Crumboner I, of great-heart Gnawbread born, 
And gentle Lickmeal, King Hamnibbler’s child : 
Me in her hole she bare, and broken bits, 
And figs, and nuts, and every kind of cates, 
To pamper my young taste her care supplied, 
But how can we be friends, in nought alike ? 
Thy dwelling is the wave—but I partake 
Man’s viands ever—me no canister 
From bread of flour thrice sifted made, debars, 
Her paste-clad cake of cheese and sesame, 
Nor slice of ham ; nor liver delicate ; 
Nor cheese new pressed from curd of sweetest milk, 
Nor honey-cake, which gods themselves desire. 
In short, whene’er the cook for mortal feast 
With dainties rare of choicest savour crowns 
His pots and pans, he makes a meal for me. 
Thou called’st me Warrior—well—I never fled, 
Recreant, the battle’s din—but in the charge 
Aye in the foremost ranks I take my stand. 
Nor fear I man, how great soe’er his bulk; 
I mount his bed, and gnaw his finger tips, 
And pinch his haunch, yet never feels he pain ; 
Nor do his slumbers vanish at my bite, 
Of all created beings, too, alone 















I dread thé hawk and eat; they work me wo. 
Nor like I traps, where death in ambush lurks ; 
But most of all, far most, the eat I dread: 
For though I get me to my secret hole, 
Her seatching ken detects me even there. 
Cabbage alike and pumpkin I abhor ; 
Nor verdant leek, nor parsley suit my taste, 
Whereon ye feed who dwell beneath the wave.” 
He ceased ; and Puffcheek, smiling, answer made :— 
‘¢ Thou lovest thy belly passing well, my friend ! 
But many a wondrous sight we, too, behold, 
In field as well as flood; for mighty Jove 
Hath made the frogs a race amphibious, 
And given us -pow’r to skip along on earth, 
Or hide our forms at pleasure *neath the wave. 
But wouldst thou know the truth? ’Tis easy known: 
Here, mount my back, and hold on for thy life, 
And soon with joy shalt thou behold my home.” 
He spake, and offer’d, courtier-like, his back ; 
Then on his tender neck the mouse laid hands, 
And, nimbly vaulting, leapt into his seat. 
And joy was his while yet the bank was nigh, 
And Puffcheek’s swimming fill’d him with delight. 
But o’er him dash’d anon the dark-green wave. 
O! then he wept, and blam’d the love of change, 
That brought him thus to peril, tore his hair, 
And close beneath his belly drew his feet. 
At his new danger trembling seized his heart, 
And much he long’d to stand on earth again,— 
And, struck with icy terror, sore he groan’d. 
First on the waters he unroll’d his tail, 
And like a rudder let it drag behind, 
And earnest pray’d the gods to land him safe. 
While o’er him broke the pitiless drenching waves, 
Aloud he cried, and thus complain’d aloud :— 
“* Not thus the bull his lovely burden bare, 
When through the waters, on his back, to Crete 
Europa rode, as to his mansion now 
This frog upon his cold back hurries me.” 
Full short he stopp’d; for, sight of dread to both! 
Sudden a writhing water-snake appear’d, 
With grisly throat; erect above the stream. 
Down at the sight dived Puffcheek, pausing not 
To think to doom how dread he left his friend. 
Down to the bottom of the pool he dived, 
Avoiding fate; but his support withdrawn, 
The mouse fell headlong right into the wave, 
And wrung his paws, and squeak’d in agony. 
Ofttimes he sunk beneath the treacherous surge, 
And oft, by dint of kicking, rose again. 
But fate had fix’d his doom ; the mouse must die ; 
And now his heavy-drench’d fur weigh’d him down: 
Yet, ere he died, he utter'd these last words :— 
** Revenge shall reach thee, O perfidious frog ! 
Who from thy slimy back, as from a rock, 
Hast thrown me shipwreck’d—basest of the base! 
No match wert thou for me on land, nor daredst 
Contend in boxing, wrestling, or the race ; 
But thou must, traitor-like, into the flood 
Inveigle me to cast me off. The gods 
Have eyes to vengeance. To the warrior mice 
Shalt thou the fullest satisfaction make.” 
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He spake, and breathed his last ; but him beheld 
Licktrencher, seated on the mossy bank, 
Who, deeply groaning, ran and told the mice. 

His story heard, deep indignation seized 
Allhearts. At once their heralds they enjoin’d 
To summon all the mice to meet at dawn 
At Gnawbread’s hall in council. He was sire 
To that ill-fated youth, Crumboner, who 
Now floated on the pool, a corse supine. 

But when at dawn the dread assembly met, 
Wroth for his son rose Gnawbread—and thus he spake :— 
‘¢ My friends, though chief of all on me doth press 
This deadly deed the frogs have done, yet still 
Our universal nation suffers wrong. 

Pity a wretched father: three good sons 

Were mine ; but now, alas! no son have I. 

My elest born, our bitterest foe, the cat, 
Dragg’d from his secret hole, and piecemeal tore. 
My second, man, unpitying man, betray’d, 

And by anew device of murder slew ; 

They call the engine ‘ trap.’ The mouse’s grave. 
A third yet lived, his mother’s joy and mine— 
Him now hath Puffcheek smothered in the deep. 
Then haste—to arms! to arms! array our hosts, 
And, clad in harness, let us to the field.” 

He spake ; and every mouse his armour donned. 
First on theirlegs they bound protecting greaves, 
Of green split peascods, admirably wrought, 

Which they by night had nibbled from the stem. 
Breastplates they wore of woven reeds, throughout 
With downy fur of skinned grimalkin lined. ' 
To each a lanthern’s boss supplied a shield— 

And every warrior brandished high his spear, 

A long sharp needle, weapon fit for Mars, 

And every brow a nut-shell helmet pressed. 

Thus stood the mice in arms ; but when the frogs 
Perceived them, from the water straight they rose, — 
And in one place collected, council held 

Of war ; but while in doubt they yet remained 
What meant the threatening concourse and array— 
Baton in hand a herald’s form drew nigh, 

Hight Panexplorer, great Hipcheese’s son ; 

And thus he gave the warlike challenge forth : 

“Ye frogs! the mice defy you—me they send 
To bid you arm for battle—they have seen 
Crumboner’s dripping corse, whom Puffcheek slew, 
Your King—then haste—array you for the strife, 
Ye chiefs who rule the race of frogs supreme.” 

He ceased, and vanished. But the souls of all 
The haughty Frogs his words with trouble smote— 
And, for they chid him, Puffcheek rose and said : 
** Frogs! subjects! friends! I slew not, I, the mouse, 
Nor saw him perish. Of his own accord, 
Envying the frogs their pow’r, he strove to swim, 
And in the trial sunk to rise no more. 

Yet me, all blameless, now these wretches blame. 
But come, my friends, take counsel. Let us quite 
Exterminate this faithless race of mice. 

Give ear to me while I propose a plan. 

Take we, in panoply complete, our stand 

Close on the brink of some deep precipice, 

And wait the onset. When they make their charge 
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Let every frog a mouse’s helmet seize, 

And hurl its wearer headlong in the pool. 

So shall their whole host perish in the wave, 
Unskilled to swim ; and we upon the spot 

Will raise a trophy o’er the slaughtered mice.” 

Thus spake the King ; and all the nation armed. 
The mallow leaf supplied their legs with greaves ; 
The flat green leaves of beet their breastplates were ; 
A spear of sharpened reed each warrior bore, 

And snail-shell helmets glistened on their brows. 
Thus, cased in mail, upon the lofty bank 

They took their stand—their long spears brandishing, 
And fiery courage blazed in every breast. 

Jove to his starry halls mean-time had called 
The gods ; and, pointing out the multitude 
For war arrayed, and all the mighty band 
Of stalwart heroes, armed with spear and shield, 
Dread as the centaurs or the giants’ host, 

Smiling a sweet unusual smile, enquired 
If any god would go to aid the frogs, 
Or injured mice—and thus addressed his child :— 

“« My Pallas, wilt not thou defend the mice ? 
About thine altars evermore they skip, 

And share thy fat and sacrificial cakes.” 

Thus Jove besought— Minerva thus replied :— 
‘‘ My sire! no aid these injured mice shall have 
From me—first let them cease to do me wrong ; 
Nibbling my chaplets, licking up the oil 
Out of my lamps—but deeper far than all, 

Their last ill-doing eats into my heart ; 

They gnawed my last new robe, which late I wrought 
Of subtlest woof, and warp of finished thread, 

Till it was all in holes—moreover, now 

The tailor who repaired it duns me sore ; 

Have I not cause then for exceeding wrath ? 

I wove my robe on trust, and cannot pay. 

“‘ Nor will I give my succour to the frogs— 
‘hey are demented all. Not long ago 
As | returned from battle, overborne 
With dire fatigue, I laid me down to sleep— 
But from their ceaseless croaking all night long 
I never closed my eyes; but sleepless lay 
With aching head ’till cock-crow. But, ye gods! 
Beware, I rede ye, how ye mell among 
‘These hosts—their darts are sharp, and ye may hap 
To get a wound—or some audacious chief 
With sword or pointed lance may strike you down— 
For hand to hand they'll fight with e’en a god. 
Then sit we here at ease, and view the strife.” 

She spake ; and all the other gods agreed, 
And sate them down together in a knot. 

Then upon mighty trumpets certain gnats 
Sounded the charge ; at whose dread braying, Jove 
Thundered from heav'n a signal for the fight. 

First Croaker smote the Licker with his spear, 
Ranged in the foremost ranks, and drove the barb 
Right through his belly to the liver’s core. 
Headlong he fell—and in the dust defiled 
His hairy coat so slecek—then Crannipeer 
Wounded King Mudlark’s son—and in his chest 
‘Deep fixed the massy javelin—down he fell, 


And black death seized him, and his spirit fled. 
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Beetlover then through Panexplorer’s heart 

An arrow drove. Breadeater hand to hand 

Smote in the belly Evercroak—on earth 

Headlong he fell and stretched his lifeless limbs, 

But Gracelake saw the fall of Evercroak, 

And raising high a mighty stone, in bulk 

Vast as a mill-stone, on the mid o’ the neck 

Smote Crannipeer, and darkness dimmed his eyes. 

But full at him the Licker hurled his spear, 

And missed him not, but pierced his liver through. 

Which deed perceiving, Cabbageater fled, 

And o’er the precipice toppled in his flight ; 

Yet ’scaped he not e’en so the Licker’s force, 

Who still pursued and smote him—down he sank 

And rose no more ; but with his purple blood 

Tinctured the pool, and stiffened nigh the bank. 

On that same bank Cheeseater of his spoil 

Was stripped. Anon Mintnoser, seeing approach 

Hamborer, took to flight, and trembling leaped 

Into the pool, and cast away his shield. 

Drinkwater thea illustrious Liei’themud 

Smote on the forehead with a vasty rock, 

And through his nostrils gushed the battered brain, 

And all the ground was sprinkled with his gore. 

Then with his spear Licktrencher smote and slew 

Great Liei’themud, and darkness dimmed his eyes. 

Next by the foot and by the nape of the neck 

Leekeater seized, and ‘neath the waters plunged 

Reekhunter till he perished. Then arose, 

His slaughtered brethren’s corses to defend, 

Crumbsteal, and smote Leekeater to the death, 

Ere yet he reached the land—before his eyes 

He sunk, and to the shades his spirit sped. 

Claygrubber saw it, and a handful threw 

Of mud at him, and sore bedaubed his face, 

And for a while deprived his eyes of sight ; 

But he was wroth, and with his broad right hand 

Seized a huge stone that lay upon the plain, 

And with it smote his foe below the knee, 

And his right leg was shattered, and he fell 

Prone in the dust. But Roughcroak to defend 

His brothers came, and rushed upon the mouse, 

And in the belly smote him, burying deep 

His sharp spear-head—but when he drew it back, 

The entrails followed, and besmeared the ground. 

High on the bank o’ the pool sate Nibblegrain, 

And viewed the deeds of war—and limping off, 

For he was lame, escaped in sore affright 

The scene of bloodshed—into aditch he dropped, 

And crouching there, secured himself from death. 

Now Gnawbread wounded Puficheek on the foot ; 

And Loveleek, seeing his prostrate king half dead, 

Rushed from the first ranks, and at Gnawbread hurled 

His barbed reed—yet harmed him not, for well 

His good shield warded off the weapon’s point. 

But at a blow his fourfold helmet clove 

Divine Hipmarjoram, peer to Mars himself, 

The sole strong hope of all the race of Frogs, 

Him charged the mice—he saw, nor dared abide 

The fierce onslaught—but sunk beneath the wave. 
Among the foremost warriors of the mice 

There wes a youth in prowess passing all, 
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The great Breadlover’s son, Scrapeboner hight; 
Whom in the field not Mars himself outshone. 
Beside the pool he stood elate of heart, 
Far from the rest, on glorious purpose bent, 
To exterminate the race of warlike frogs. 
And now had he succeeded, but the sire 
Of gods and men perceived his dread intent ; 
And mighty Jove with pitying eye beheld 
The perishing frogs ; and shook his head, and spake :—. 
** Ye gods! a wondrous portent meets mine eye ; 
Scrapeboner with no slight amaze hath struck 
My soul—see there, beside the pool he stands, 
And threatens extirpation to the frogs. 
Now straightway send we Pallas forth and Mars 
To check his rage, and foil his dire device.” 
Thus spake the King of Heaven, but Mars replied :— 
‘* Of none avail were Pallas’ power, or mine, 
O, sire, to save the race of frogs from death. 
Then haste we all to aid them—and do thou 
Discharge the bolt wherewith you bowed to earth 
The Titans, most illustrious race, and slew 
The stalwart hero Capaneus, and bound 
Enceladus, and all the giant tribe— 
Thus may we check his force—and thus alone.” 
He spake; and Jove discharged the roaring bolt : 
First at its thunder all Olympus quaked ; 
Weapon of dread, anon the lightning’s flash 
Rushed dazzling forth, hurled by the Thunderer’s hand 3 
And trembling fell alike on frogs and mice. 
Still the victorious mice ceased not ; but strove 
The more intent to extirpate the frogs. 
And so it had been—had not Olympian Jove 
In pity sent the frogs effectual aid. 
Sudden a race unknown among them melled, 
With backs like anvils ; claws at angles set ; 
Of gait oblique and tortuous ; sickle-mouthed 
Testaceous ; bony; broad-backed ; shining bright 
About their shoulders ; with distorted feet ; 
Long-handed ; in their chests their eyes were fixed. 
Eight footed ; double headed ; full of hands ; 
Men call them crabs—now with their mouths they nipped 
The tails, and legs, and shoulders of the mice : : 
And snapped their spears asunder. Terror seized 
The vanquished mice ; nor dared they keep the field ; 
But took to flight. Anon the sun went down ; 
And so this one day’s war was brought to end. 
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ONE HEART FOR TWO LOVES. 


BY JULES JANIN. 


M. Janin is one of the most popu- 
lar among the many caterers to the 
amusement of the French reading 

. >. 

public. His romances and tales :— 
Le Chemin de Traverse, L’ Ane Mort, 
et La femme guillottinee, Barnave, and 
the volume under our review, with 
numerous spirited essays in the pe- 
riodical publications of Paris, have 
gained him a literary reputation, al- 
most as bright as it is in its nature 
ephemeral. <A fame more enduring, 
however, than this, it is hardly pos- 
sible to acquire in the present light li- 
’ terature of France ; for, if we mistake 
not, it is of too gossamer a texture to 
bear the weight of any solid merit. 
We cannot perhaps better introduce 
M. Janin to our readers, than by 
making good this assertion, of which 
all his works exemplify the truth ; and 
to do this it may be deemed sufficient, 
that we compare the French with the 
English literature of this description, 
at least as far as a few hints upon the 
subject will reach. 

With us, then, itis certain, that the 
lightest novel that ever finds a pub- 
lisher or circulation, must give evi- 
dence of some power of reflection on 
real life; its characters and its plot 
must be in keeping with probability, 
and the ingenuity and faney of the 
or must be shown, not in ima- 
ginlng extravagancies and impossi- 
bilities, but in building up his fiction 
out of the incidents and situations 
which frequent experience supplies. 
Even works which have no higher ap- 
parent aim than to raise a laugh, are 
in this country the fruit of the diligent 
gleanings of observation. Such pro- 
ductions are, therefore, truly studies 
of human nature. But in France, the 
observant spirit which we deem so es- 


sential to successful authorship, is not 
valued ; and if we may be permitted 
so to express ourselves, we will say, 
in order to illustrate the distinction 
which offers itself to our notice, that 
Englishmen derive even the imagina- 
tive character of their minds from the 
Baconian principle of induction, whilst 
Frenchmen draw theirs from the Car. 
tesian propensity to spin fancies and 
theories in empty space. Our strong 
bias is to observe, to scrutinize, to 
analyze men and things as they appear 
and are in this every day world of 
ours ; all our emotions arise from our 
mother earth. The creations of our 
imagination are all flesh and blood 
creations; or if we now and then 
shape a monster, a Caliban, or a deli- 
cate spirit of the air—an Ariel, even 
these have so much of common human 
unexaggerated passion and feeling in 
them, that they are really much less 
strange, and more natural than the 
beings which are presented to us by 
French poets and romancers for men 
and women. And why is this? 
Simply because men of letters in 
France have ever overlooked, as be- 
neath their attentive regard, the real 
picture of life spread before them by 
society,* and have disdained, as au- 
thors, to be moved by the sympathies 
and influences which affect the multi- 
tude. They have always sought their 
inspiration from foreign sources ; it 
has never been native and spontaneous. 
First, they were formed by an academy 
and classic models, under which their 
literature reached its maturity of 
stunted excellence ; and from the ar- 
tificial taste thus produced, they have 
lately been hurried, by the law of re- 
action, into the opposite extreme— 
into all the insanities of German mys- 





* We do not mean, of course, to deny that French authors, from De la Bruyere and Moliére 
down to Paul de Koch, have been eminently successful in describing manners. But they 


have never gone deeper. 


They have never opened-any of those secret springs of eharac- 


ter which take their rise in the inward closeted movements of the heart. Hence there has 
resulted a real superficiality in the affections of Frenchmen. ‘Their character and theit 
hearts are now truly and fully expressed in light sketches and comic scenes: of munners. 
They appear to have no inner man, but to exist altogether externally, socially, and arti- 
ficiaily, so much so, that some one has no_ Jess acutely than wittily observed, that French 
nature, aud human nature, are very different things, 
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ticism. Actually the Hugos, the De 
Balzacs, the Dudevants, the most re- 
markable of the new growth of French 
literati, seem to think that genius 
consists in a wild and unearthly 
clamour of sentiments and fantasies, 
which not only overtop, but abjure 
the modesty of nature. Their pro- 
ductions, indeed, put us in mind of a 
story we have heard of some cele- 
brated artist, who would sometimes 
eat pork nearly raw for his supper, 
that he might have dreams of horrors, 
and transports transcending all day- 
light waking conceptions. To some 
such process as this, Frenchmen seem 
to subject their minds as soon as they 
become candidates for literary popu- 
larity. From that moment they aban- 
don themselves to visions and ec- 
stasies, and renounce realities. It is 
true, nevertheless, that the saner gen- 
tlemen of the French press raise 
a loud outery against the modern 
school of poetry and romance; yet 
the very exaggeration which they 
blame, they emulate, for what else 
can they do? To revive the old clas- 
sical style, so as to gain to themselves 
admiration and celebrity, they must 
surpass their predecessors of the last 
century, which is not within their 
competence, and originality in that 
track is totally out of the question. 
They must therefore (the perenniali- 
ties of a genuine love, and study of 
nature, aud of humanity, never having 
been opened to them) be resigned 
either to shine palely, and with ever 
increasing paleness, under the reflex 
borrowed lights of imitation, or seek 
in the marvellous, which, since the 
fabulous and the chivalric in all but 
historic fiction has ceased, is the fan- 
tastic, an escape from insipidity. 
They have chosen, of course, the 
latter, if choice there can be said to 
be under such circumstances; and 
hence there springs up every season in 
Paris multitudes of popular works, 
which seem to vie with each other in 
monstrous invention; and which, 
therefore, though they frequently 
abound with indications of consider- 
able talent and cloquence, every sound 
judgment and healthy heart must pro- 
nounce to be as hollow of all true 
beauty and merit, as they are glaring 
in false pretensions to an eccentric 
originality. 

The brief remarks which we have 
made akove, may be applied generally 
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to the Belles Lettres of France and 
England, which include the light li- 
terature of the two countries, and will 
be found to have a special reference 
to the work before us, to which we 
now turn. 

We cannot give our readers a better 
idca of the strangeness of this produe- 
tion, than by informing them at the 
outset, that its heroines or heroine, 
are, or is a monster ; two girls joined 
together by a ligament of flesh pro- 
jecting from the side of each of them. 
They are thus completely two, and 
completely one, like the Siamese 
twins, and their minds are represented 
as having the same quality, and the 
same unity as their bodies. The 
other personages of the book are a 
Spaniard and his cloak, and a Russian 
prince, who is as much a Jusus nature 
as the beings with whom he is asso- 
ciated. Of these interesting indivi- 
duals we will first bring forward the 
Spaniard and his cloak, as it is from 
him that the wild tale which follows 
is said to proceed. The author 
imagines himself to have met this sin- 
gular person at a menagerie of mon- 
sters, and being struck with his ap- 
pearance, follows him, and gets from 
him his history. 


‘¢ The man who had so much raised my 
curiosity, had in his dress and manners 
neither pretension nor negligence. He was 
young ; his black eye was full of fire,-but 
his noble countenance had such a settled 
tranquillity, that its expression of profound 
emotion escaped common observers. His 
cloak hung in graceful folds around his 
vigorous form; it was evidently a Spanish 
cloak. The superb vestment, docile and 
supp'e, seemed spontaneously to obey the 
movements of its youthful wearer. But 
certainly a Spanish mantle is no common 
garment. What an assured strut of pride, 
what a Jofty port it gives to the shirtless 
gentlemen of Spain! When enveloped in its 
voluminous drapery, they forget their real 
poverty, and, only recollecting their long 
pedigrees, become in imagination grandees 
of the first order. The cloak is to the 
Spaniard his second skin; his submissive 
and devoted slave ; it protects its master in 
war, and defends him in love; it is his 
shield during the day, his lackey in the 
evening, and his bed at night. It is to him 
liberty, equality, and a constitution. Here, 
said I to myself, when following the stranger, 
is a double being before me, half man and 
half cloak, united to each other for life, in- 
separable, occupied night and day in the 
same loves and the same strifes ; in fact, 
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twins. The cloak of this man has been 
doubtless his cradle ; he has been wrapped 
in it in his infancy ; he has draped it gal- 
lantly around him to sing serenades under 
his mistress’s window ; and when he comes 
to die, the same swaddling cloth, this brave 
attire of the lover, will surely be his shroud.” 


We have quoted the above passages 
because it appears to afford a good 
specimen of what may be called the 
Jlimsy style in writing. We believe 
that this style owes its origin to the 
necessity which authors feel them- 
selves at present under of book-mak- 
ing for the market. In order to fur- 
nish a certain number of pages or vo- 
lumes to their publishers within a li- 
mited time, for a certain sum of 
money, they are obliged to spin out 
(that is the term) as much as they 
ean, and this spinning out consists in 
making, as they call it, the most of an 
idea, beating it out into a tenuity al- 
most evanescent, ringing changesupon 
it, and considering it as a mere thread 
on which to string as many glittering 
words and phrases as it can be strained 
to bear. Spun-out passages, how- 
ever, which make up at least the half 
of most modern French works of 
amusement, do not want a certain 
charm. Although they contain but 
just sense enough to escape being non- 
sense, they entertain agreeably the 
eye andthe ear. They form a tissue, 
if we may so speak, of colours and 
sounds which please at a first glance, 
and on a first hearing; and as they are 
never intended to be read a second 
time, they answer their purpose suffi- 
ciently well. It is the duty, never- 
theless, of critics sedulously and per- 
severingly to exscind from literature 
this species of unmeaning eloquence, 
not so much because it is in itself 
worthless, as because it is a parasite 
plant whose nature it is to spread and 
to overrun, and to strangle under its 
rank luxuriant growth, under its waste 
fertility, all the vigorous shoots of 
thought, fancy, and feeling. Very 
different from this is that spontaneous 
elocution of the tongue-tipped pen, 
which does not spin out, but pours out 
in fervid verbosity the first warm un- 
premeditated conceptions of the mind, 
and, as it glowingly proceeds, starts 
at every step new coveys and flights 
of images and ideas ; yet it is to imi- 
tate this rare faculty of extemporizing 
on paper, which, coming from the 
abundance of the heart, is always full 


ners-out aim in their counterfeit rhap. 
sodies. 

Having now in some measure satis- 
fied our critical conscience by entering 
our protest against flimsiness in the 
guise of enthusiasm, we return to our 
Spaniard. He tells his story to his 
pursuer. He had purchased, at a sale 
of wild beasts and monsters, the two 
infant girls we have spoken of above. 
Under his fostering care and protec- 
tion they grow up into marvellous 
beauty, and exhibit a mental pheno- 
menon still more wonderful than the 
junction of their bodies. But we will 
let the Spaniard speak. 


** My first care was to put my children 
into a bath, and then to give them a good 
long sleep. Gradually the blood returned 
to their cheeks, suppleness to their mem- 
bers, grace to their movements, and smiles 
and colour to their lips. It was delight- 
ful to look into their four beautiful eyes, 
dried from tears, and filled with a transpa- 
rent pearly dew, and to regard their beau- 
tiful tresses of hair, intermingled but dis- 
tinct, auburn and black, streaming in wavy 
ringlets, sometimes on the one head and 
sometimes on the other, like the Rhine 
and the Saome, whose waters, green and 
yellow, meeting and flowing together, pre- 
serve through many a long lapse and pa- 
tient wind their discriminate hues. The 
mind of my two dear charges put on beauty 
with their bodies. Their hearts, so long 
humbled and abased, awoke to hope and 
love. As health circulated again through 
their ‘veins, intelligence lit up their sweet 
countenances. They were at last free, 
they were happy. They had the air, the 
earth, the sky, the waters, the grass and 
the sun for their senses and for their souls 
prayer, alms, friendship, gratitude, the love 
of their fellow-creatures, pity, and infinite 
desires and aspirations stretching into fu- 
turity. In‘a word, my two children, from 
being monsters, had become two children 
again.” 


The inseparable girls are baptized, 
and christened Louisa and Anna. 
Baptism is described in the following 
passage :— 

‘* The waters of baptism flow in streams 
for all the children of the world. The 
dew of the morning, the dew of the even- 
ing, the rose washed by a shower, the lily 
whose cup is full; the sonorous river, the 
murmuring rivulet, the shell upon the 
shore, and the vast sea, the spring-tide 
rain, and the storms of winter,—all these 
streams, murmurs, rains, waves, and dews, 
is the baptismal fount to infants,” 
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We beg leave, in this place, to in- 
form our readers, that M. Janin is a 
Roman Catholic literary religionist of 
the Chateaubriand school. The lines, 
therefore, which we have just tran- 
slated are not to be considered as ex- 
hibiting a mere freak of wanton ab- 
surdity, but as exemplifying, in a very 
striking manner, into what vapid, 
mawkish sentimentalities all the rites 
and doctrines of Christianity are at- 
tenuated by this description of persons. 
We should like to see the sentimental 
profanations of the gospel, which these 
men delight in, held up to the public 
execration, and by some strong hand 
scourged, if possible, out ofthem. The 
above sentence is, to be sure, almost 
as innocent as nonsense can make it, 
but there are others written in the 
same spirit in the volume before us, 
which are more shocking to the Chris- 
tian mind than the open blasphemies 
of a Carlisle. We must now give a 
picture more at length of M. Janin’s 
marvellous heroines. 


‘* To giye you a just idea of the mental 
phenomenon which my two charming 
daughters presented,” continued the Spa- 
niard, ** I must again draw their portrait. 


You know already that Anna was fair, and 
that Louisa, the eldest by one hour, had 
hair as black as her black eyes. Anna 
was the child of the two sisters, Louisa 
was the woman, Anna was the caprice 
of their conjoint existence, Louisa was its 
will; Anna had smiles and tears, Louisa 
the glance and the regard of enthusiasm 
andof genius. Anna was desire, Louisa was 
passion. Anna was ringletted, rosy, and 
full of mirth ; the hair of her sister parted 
gravely and plainly over her beautiful oval 
head, yet her eyes were so soft that their 
expression seemed to be caught from 
Anna, Have you them now before you 
thus together intertwined, talking to each 
other, Anna full of gaiety, Louisa wrapt 
in contemplation? Or do you see Anna 
leaning her little head on the beautiful 
shoulders-of her sister, or her sister rest- 
ing her swan-like neck on the budding 
breasts of Anna? See how their glances 
mingle, how their smiles blend! How va- 
ried and how graceful are their attitudes! 
Sometimes Louisa would carry Anna in 
her arms as a mother bears her child; but 
the laughing, joyous Anna and the pen- 
sive, reflective Louisa, would both on their 
knees, at the close of the day, bow their 
heads together under the same streak of 
moonlight, under the same thought of God.” 

Before we proceed, we must bespeak 
the patience of theperusers of this paper, 


for we have yet more superfine ex- 
quisite fooleries, coULEUR DE ROSE, 
silken and scented to display. The 
Spaniard tells wonderfully of the dif- 
ferent tastes and dispositions of his 
two adopted daughters ; how they felt 
and conceived distinctly yet jointly, 
and how being two they were one. 
By virtue of this double identity, their 
progress in all knowledge is stupen- 
dous. 


‘¢ All-the arts were soon mastered by 
their intelligence. The most illustrious 
professors were absolutely frightened at 
their progress. As soon as they touched 
a pencil they knew how to draw. Paint- 
ing came to them in the same manner, by 
intuition, yet the science of colours is the 
greatest of sciences, or, rather, colouring 
is not a science, but, like poetry, it is the 
gift of heaven. Dear children! they were 
so happy to project their soul into the crea- 
tions of their palette, so happy and so 
proud! They rapidly accomplished mas- 
ter-pieces worthy of the greatest artists of 
the Italian school. Till now they had 
been double. Henceforward they had but 
one body and one mind, divided, and yet 
forming but one whole between them. 
What the eye of Louisa saw, the hand of 
Anna copied. Anna might be seen seated 
under a shade on the terrace with her sis- 
ter standing beside her, contemplating the 
heavens and the earth. Louisa’s dilated 
glance followed the light in its infinite har- 
monies, whilst Anna, looking passively on 
the canvass before her, would impress upon 
it glowingly all which the enraptured vi- 
sion of her sister saw. 

‘* Every year, every month, every day had 
its particular study, its particular delight. 
Never did my children return to the studies 
they most loved, never did they read the 
same book twice, never repeated a second 
time the same verses. Thus they soon ex- 
hausted all subjects, science, religion, the 
fine arts, poetry, and philosophy ; they de- 
vouréd works of all kinds without measure 
and without rest. They continued to go 
rapidly forward, as if the intellectual world 
could never fail them! But this world of 
thought, so vast for an individual, that no 
single man has ever travelled round its 
circumference, is traversed, as it were, 
in three bounds, by two intelligences 
are united, two intellects, which are 
separated neither night nor day, and 
exchange opinions and knowledge with 
each other without ceasing. Thus Anna 
and Louisa went on discovering all the 
discoverable secrets of the universe. 
How ineffable was my terror when I saw 
them heaping together in their minds 
all the facts, all the epochs, all the men, 
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all the arts, all the progress, all the cal- 
culations, all the revolutions, which the 
accumulated experience of ages has gar- 
nered up for the instruction of mankind. 
Oh, how great was my horror to see these 
two young girls, not yet twenty years of 
age, who had still the look, the voice, the 
gestures, the supple body, the transparent 
skin, the lily and the rose of childrgn in 
their cheeks, address themselves with a 
confidence in their own powers worthy of 
a Newton, or a Raphael, or a Corneille, 
or a Mozart, to all that is most difficult in 
science, painting, poetry, and music! No- 
thing astonished them ;—nothing stopped 
them, nothing satisfied them, nothing fa- 
tigued them. Sometimes I endeavoured 
to arrest their progress by depriving them 
of books ; the effort was avain one. They 
advanced, in spite of every obstruction I 
could throw before them, with the same 
rapid solemn pace, piling ideas upon 
ideas, and discovery upon discovery. The 
knowledge of each succeeding day doubled 
that of the day preceding. Their intel- 
lectual attainments grew daily with an in- 
creasing ratio of speed, just as gigantic 
fortunes are amassed by capital growing 
out of compound interest. Science ac- 
quires science as gold acquires gold ; great 
gains double themselves, and go on dou- 
bling themselves till their amount becomes 
incalculable. It is first a spring dew, then 
an autumn rain, then a winter inundation, 
then a limitless deluge. Thus thought en- 
genders thought, knowledge engenders 
knowledge, and thus my dear children 
were attracted, urged, surrounded, and 
inundated, by the things which they had 
learned in all languages, of all times, in 
all books, with an activity which knew no 
intermission, no repose. While the one 
sister slept the other waked, and the stu- 
dies of the waking sister were shared by 
the sleeping one, so perfectly had they 
their being in common; and the balm of 
sleep which the one tasted, refreshed 
equally the spirit of her mate. 

‘© Perceiving at last all my endeavours 
to check their astonishing advance in every 
species of science to be futile, abandoned 
them despairingly to their fate. The tor- 
rent followed its course, and I shut my 
eyes that I might not see my children fall 
into the abyss. I recollect one day when 
they seemed to be more calm than usual, 
I began to hope that they would return to 
the modest pleasures, and the simple life 
they had before enjoyed. They were this 
day in the park. Louisa was seated on 
the grass; she contemplated the little blue 
flowers with an infantine-smile which I had 
hitherto only seen on the lips of Anna. 
Anna was at the same time on her knees 
by the side of her sister, in the attitude of 


the most profound reflection, with her re- 
gard fixed upon the sky. Her aspect was 
pensive, and there. was such an intense 
meaning in the expression of her face, that 
her eyes were nearly black with gathered 
overcharged emotion, and one might have 
mistaken her for Louisa, but Louisa with 
fair hair. 

‘** What are you doing there?’ said I 
to Louisa; ‘ why are you examining those 
little flowers so intently ?’ 

“© T am studying the sky,’ she replied 
gravely. 

‘* * And you, Anna,’ I continued, ‘ why 
do you regard so raptly the heavens ?” 

** * Do you see, Martin,’ she answered, 
* this beautiful little blue flower which is 
smiling at me in the grass ?’ 

‘* Alas! Alas! how unhappy I was! The 
soul of these enchanting creatures, endowed 
with a double intelligence, saw with the 
eyes of either body indifferently. Louisa 
used the eyes of Anna to comtemplate the 
stars of the firmament, and Anna the eyes 
of Louisa to admire the flowers of the 
field.” 


At last the imagined maidens fall 
into a deep melancholy. Having no- 
thing more to learn, they have nothing 
more to enjoy. The limit of science 
to which they attain becomes to them 
the limit of hope. The universe ap- 
pears to them to be a pulseless pa- 
geant, and vanities scribbled upon va- 
nities, treacherous seeming constitute 
all its store. A leaden apathy and 
indifference to all things seize upon 
them. Their despondency drives the 
poor Spaniard almost to despair, and 
in the extremity of his distress he con- 
sults with a Russian prince, as to what 
is to be done to rouse his angelic mon- 
sters into a feeling of interest in life. 
The Russian councils love as a sure 
remedy to their disease, and invites 
the wondrous twins to a splendid féte, 
where he becomes enamoured of Anna, 
and the Spaniard follows his example 
by becoming desperately captivated by 
her sister ; their passion, too, is return- 
ed, but this only serves to bring to 
light another phenomenon: ‘both the 
sisters love both their suitors equally 
and reciprocally. After a very tender 
and enthusiastic love-scene, the Spa- 
niard says— 

** T took the hand of Louisa, and felt her 
little fingers return the pressure of mine ; 
her beautiful head inclined towards mine, 
her forehead was already on my forehead, 
and I felt for one second my happiness to 
be complete; but, alas! a second after I 


felt another hand press my hand, another 
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forehead on my forehead, another love 
upon my love! Judge of my despair. 
Anna loved me even as I loved Louisa, 
and Louisa me.” 

Again— 

‘¢ When the Russian Prince took leave 
of Anna, he kissed her hand, and I felt the 
hand of Louisa, which I held in mine, 
tremble under the kiss which her sister 
had received. From that moment, I per- 
ceived that they had but one_heart be- 
tween them—one heart for two loves,” 


Terminating here our extracts from 
the volume before us, we beg to ob- 
serve, that the exaggerated fiction, and 
the preposterous sentiments they ex- 
hibit, have been spun out of the ad- 
dled brain of the author for the edifi- 
cation and entertainment of the com- 
mon herd of readers. M. Janin 
writes for circulating libraries, and 
adapts his productions to the taste of 
the multitude. He is, therefore, ex- 
tremely popular, and his popularity 
has been increased by the romance 
under our notice. This fact gives im- 
portance to his inane trash, more 
especially when we know that he is 
only one of a host of writers, who re- 
gale the French public all the year 
round, acquiring thereby a reputation 
for superior talent, with such crazy 
stuff as we have here set forth from 
this volume on our table. - 


In the observations with which we 


opened this paper, we have endea- 
voured to account partially, not com- 
pletely, for the extravagances of fancy 
in which French authors at present 
delight. Perhaps, however, they have 
not been driven into these extrava- 
gances so much by the causes we 
have already mentioned, as by the 
diseased impulses of wonder and of 
satiety. The natural emotions of 
Frenchmen seem to be worn out, or 
at least for a season fatigued and ex- 
hausted, by the violent elevations and 
depressions which for more than the 
last half century have kept them in a 
state of demoralizing agitation. There 
has arisen, consequently, that craving 
for over-wrought excitement, to which 
they have been so long habituated, and 
which the feverish restlessness and 
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weakness in which their minds are 
now left demand. Stimulants and 
opiates constitute, therefore, the only 
intellectual diet which they relish; 
and thus we find, that for a work to be 
sought after in France, it must be 
plentifully spiced and drugged with 
portents and marvels. And this is 
less strange than it may at first ap- 
pear. For, after the visions of trans- 
cendental perfection which the great 
Revolution unfolded, after its horrors, 
which make even the Miltonian:ima- 
gination of hell comparatively, in some 
respects, but a faint and feeble concep- 
tion ;* after the comet-like career of 
Napoleon, full of a lurid glory, as- 
tonishment, and dread ; after the won- 
derful achievements, exceeding all pre- 
vious anticipation, and the wonderful 
reverses, withering those achievements 
into dust, which the French nation, 
even its living generation, has expe- 
rienced ; it is no matter of surprise 
that the ordinary realities of life, how- 
ever artistically combined, however 
sweet, refreshing, touching, or pas- 
sionate, should cease to move. To be 
roused into admiration, the French 
people must be astonished, and in lite- 
rature, the vulgar mind can only be 
thus affected by enormous exaggera- 
tions. Add to this, that the irreligion 
of Frenchmen begets a proneness to 
mysticism, and we shall understand 
how it comes to pass that that species 
of fiction which belongs to the world 
of shadows and abstractions, which to 
us is the most distasteful, which we 
reluctantly admire,even when glowing 
with the genius of a Goethe or a 
Byron, and which never obtains favour 
with our reading populace, should 
form the daily mental aliment, the 
staplecommodity of the literary market 
supplied by the small fry of the press 
to our French neighbours. 

It may be as well to add, that the 
taste for the abstruse and the superna- 
tural in literature, which prevails in 
Germany, is, in many respects, distin- 
guished from the same propensity in 
the French school on which we have 
been commenting. In Germany, this 
taste may be traced to the fact, that 
in that country society has neither 





* What a grand diabolic glory would Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, 
with other chiefs of the Reign of Terror, have in a picture of Pandemonium!! and how 
mightily would the previous real existence of such beings have assisted the imagination 
of our great poet in conceiving fit inhabitants for hell ! . 
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movement enough, nor prospective 
hope in precinct enough, either to pro- 
voke effort or to inspire interest. Its 
authors are thrown, therefore, back 
upon the far-away past, or forward on 
the distant future. The near of both 
looks too like the present to affect 
them. This present appears to be but 
an unchanging picture of the past, 
stripped of the illusions which distance 
imparts, and the future, as far as it 
can be soberly anticipated, but an iron 
continuance of the present. There is, 
indeed, a surprising immovability in 
the history of that nation. Though 
continually the theatre of war, it has 
never known revolution ; and the mid- 
dle ages, in all their grand outlines, at 
least, may be said still to survive within 
its territory. At the same time, all 
objects, practical and political, are pro- 
scribed topics to German writers, to 
intermeddle with which would not 
only be contrary to the genius of the 
paternal despotism under which they 
live, but almost an act of treason 
against the happy quietude of their 
country. The stillness and passive- 
ness of the social state in which they 
vegetate consists, nevertheless, with a 
wonderful activity of intellect; and 
this contrast, in the same people, of the 
most prolific and enthusiastic mental 
energies with a civil supineness nearly 
absolute—a phenomenon which the 
world has never before witnessed — 
shows strikingly that both the poetic 
and philosophic aspect and character 


of life in Germany lies deep beneath 
its surface. It thus happens that men 
of letters in that land become, from 
the very nature of their position, im- 
mersed in moods of metaphysical and 
fantastic abstraction. Thought and 
fancy in them have no reference or 
application to material or practical re- 
alities, simply because, not deriving 
their inspiration from the actual world, 
they feel, as a consequence, that they 
can exert no influence upon it. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that 
the volume which has provoked the 
foregoing observations hardly merits 
the attention we have bestowed upon 
it. We think, however, differently. 
The most unexceptionable examples 
of a national feeling in literature are 
not to be found in authors and books 
of great celebrity and merit, but rather 
in the common productions of a popu- 
lar mediocrity. Inferior works, at 
least, can alone show the extent to 
which any depravity of intellectamong 
a people is carried. Works of genius 
may often be regarded as devia- 
tions from the prevailing taste. But 
novels, romances, tales, and light fic- 
tions, designed merely to amuse, form 
a criterion to judge by in this matter 
which can lead to no mistake; and 
it is therefore that we have devoted 
so much space to the insane rhapso- 
dies of M. Janin, which, considered 
under any other point of view than 
the one we have adopted, would be 
utterly beneath contempt. 





A SKETCH OF 


We now propose to give, from the 
works of Montgomery Martin, and 
M‘Gregor, and from other sources, a 
brief sketch of those great provinces, 
orrather empires, which England, after 
having conquered by her arms, and 
attempted to conquer by her civilisa- 
tion, must now conquer still more tho- 
roughly by herlaws, by her habits,and, 
aboveall, by the language and religion 
of England. 

The surface of Lower Canada is 
about a quarter of a million of square 
miles, or a hundred and sixty millions 
of acres. But from this we must ex- 
clude a surface of three thousand two 
hundred square miles, covered by the 
lakes and rivers of the province, and 
fifty-two thousand covered by the St 
Lawrence and part of the Gulf. 

Commencing our view of the pro- 
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vince with the sea-coast, the first land 
which is seen is mountainous, and 
covered with forests to the very banks 
of the river. On the north side, the 
mountains run up as far as Quebec; 
on the left, the range, at sixty miles 
distance from Quebec, runs to the 
south, and enters the United States, 
where they form the Alleghanies, the 
well-known mountains which, rising 
from three to four thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, divide the Atlan- 
tic coast from the valley of the Ohio. 
The country between those two ranges 
of mountains is now the seat of. war. 
The whole portion of the banks of 
the St Lawrence; from the coast 
to the boundary of Upper Canada, 
is divided into three portions, the 
first part swampy, wild, and but thinly 


inhabited, thesecond more fertile and - 
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better. peopled, with a picturesque 
landscape, and many fine rivers; the 
third and most important portion lies 
between the St Maurice river and the 
Ottawa, where the provinces join. 
The country from five to fifteen miles 
from the river is slightly elevated into 
table ridges. The St Lawrence in this 
portion contains the three islands of 
Montreal, Jesus, and Perrot. Montreal 
is a fine island, thirty-two mileslong by 
five broad; the isle Jesus is twenty-one 
miles long by six broad, is level and 
fertile. Isle Perrot, lying near Mon- 
treal, is seven miles long by three 
broad, level, but sandy. The southern 
side of the St Lawrence forms a vast 
province, in some parts ninety miles 
wide, and with the sea-coast extend- 
ing three hundred and fifty miles. 
This territory is but little peopled and 
little known. It is, however, ascer- 
tained to be deeply wooded, and capa- 
ble of singular fertility. 

The third section of Lower Canada 
on this side is a fine district, having 
in its front the St Lawrence, and ha- 
ving in its rear the high lands of Con- 
necticut, and the boundary which di- 
vides Lower Canada from the United 
States. A portion of the country 
along the banks is remarkably bold, 
as at Quebec and Point Levi. But 
higher up the river the shore sinks 
into the plain. On the advance to- 
wards Montreal the southern side ex- 
hibits new figures of beauty, and its 
pastoral loveliness emulates the finest 
scenes of England, with the still su- 
perior effect to-be derived from a back 
ground of noble mountains. 

But the great canal, artery, and 
life-giver of the country is the St 
Lawrence itself, a river which throws 
all our European conceptions into the 
background, nearly equalling in point 
of length, and surpassing in point of 
magnificence and picturesque beauty, 
perhaps every other river in the world, 
with an entrance extending from Nova 
Scotia to Labrador, 106 leagues, run- 
ning a course of nearly three thousand 
miles, varying from one to ninety miles 
broad, 2000 of those miles navigable 
by large ships, and the rest by vessels 
up to sixty tons burden. 

_ But it has the still more character- 
istic features of forming a succession 
of the largest and most important 
lakes in the world, a chain of fresh 
water seas passing through the north 
and west of the mighty region, which, 
unless the evil fates of England pre- 
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dominate, will yet form the noblest 
appanage of the British empire. This 
noble river frequently changes its 
name. From the sea to Montreal it 
is called the St Lawrence ; thence to 
Kingston in Upper Canada the Cata- 
raqui, or Troquois ; between lake On- 
tario and Erie the Niagara ; between 
lakes Erie and St Clair the Detroit; 
between Jakes St Clair and Huren the 
St Clair; and between lakes Huron 
and Superior the distance is called the 
Narrows, or falls of St Mary. 

The scenery of this river from its 
mouth to Quebec is unrivalled in the 
whole Western Continent. From the 
high grounds above the river, the - 
landscape expands in sudden bursts of 
the most singular beauty, a succession 
of deep bays, bold headlands, pastoral 
settlements, rocky islets, powerful ri- 
vers, some gliding through the val- 
leys in broad and quiet channels, some 
rolling over precipices, some bursting 
through perpendicular chasms in the 
granite chain, as if an earthquake had 
but just cleft the mountain ; and mo- 
ving in broad and quiet grandeur 
through the centre of this fine view, 
the St Lawrence, covered with ships 
of war and trade, foreign commerce, 
and the active and animated naviga- 
tion of the country. 

As the voyager ascends the river he 
sees the land thoroughly take the 
shape of a lofty promontory, and the 
river narrow to little more than a 
thousand yards. Here the scene be- 
comes more imposing. On the left, 
Point Levi, with its romantic church 
and cottages ; on the right the isle of 
Orleans, strongly resembling the coast 
of Devonshire. Beyond this the main- 
land opens to view, and the falls of 
Montmorency are seen, a cataract 
two hundred and fifty feet high ; again, 
beyond this, a country rising amphi- 
theatrically, with the battlements of 
Quebec cresting the ridge of Cape 
Diamond, and looking down on a vast 
extent of country, the natural capital 
of a transatlantic empire. And in 
front of Quebec the grand basin 
formed by the St Charles river, be- 
tween three and four miles long, and 
two broad. The population of Que- 
bec, in 1831, was 25,916. Quebec 
has been pronounced impregnable, the 
Gibraltar of the New World, and if 
defended by British troops, and suffi- 
ciently provisioned, would probably 
be equal to resist the assault of an; 
transatlantic army. The citadel stands 
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on an eminence 350 feet high, and 
with its strongly constructed works, 
extends over an area of forty acres. 
The approach to it from the lowertown 
is steep, and enfiladed by heavy can- 
non. A redoubt of great strength 
commands the harbour. The works 
altogether are of the most massive or- 
der, and seem calculated to bid de- 
fiance to all regular attack, yet no 
fortress, however powerful, is proof 
against surprise. 

The United States, always thirsting 
for new territory in addition to the 
almost boundless realm of which they 
have never been able to people a 
thousandth part, and which they will 
be unable to people for a thousand 
years to come, have accustomed them- 
selves to look with an eye of rapine 
towards Canada. A want of vigilance 
on the part of the garrison, or want 
of common-sense in the Government 
at home, might leave it destitute in 
the commencement of a new war, and 
a rapid rush even of thirty or forty 
thousand of the American militia, 
might achieve an enterprise which 
European discipline might attempt in 
vain. 

Beyond Quebec, the St Lawrence 
widens again, and the scenery on the 
right hand, the Quebec side of the 
river, is finely varied with groves, 
orchards, and corn fields, for nearly 
fifty miles. From this point to Mon- 
treal, nearly 100 miles, the general 
landscape owes little to the hand of 
man, yet some parts are highly culti- 
vated, and in some portions the vil- 
lages are so numerous, as apparently 
to form one continued mass of popu- 
lation. Montreal at length bursts 
upon the eye in the southernmost point 
of its island. The island is level, with 
the exception of one fine feature, which 
instantly strikes the eye, and gives the 
whole an air of magnificence ; an 
isolated hill on its western extremity, 
rising 800 feet above the level of the 
river, and covered with the gardens, 
orchards, and villas, of the opulent 
citizens. Montreal is French in its 
buildings, in its fashions, and in its 
finery. In all matters of display, and 
even of trade and population, it ex- 
ceeds the acknowledged metropolis. 
It has increased greatly in opulence 
since the war. Its population in 1825, 
was 22,000. Since then it has in- 
creased upwards of fifty per cent, and 
is now at least 35,000. 

One of the most striking natural 


features of this fine country is the 
Cataract of the Montmorency. The 
river, about the breadth of the Thames 
at Windsor, rushes over a marble 
ridge, a hundred feet higher than the 
great Niagara fall. A slight decli- 
nation of the bed of the river before it 
reaches the precipice, gives a great 
velocity to the stream, which plunges 
from that vast height in an extended 
sheet of foam. A perpetual spray 
rises from the bottom, displaying all 
the variety of the prismatic colours, 
and, when the sun shines strongly, 
completing the various beauties of this 
most picturesque of waterfalls. One 
of the most singular rivers of the 
Continent, and tributary to the St 
Lawrence, is the Saguenay. Its 
course is interrupted by rocks, through 
which it foams with irresistible vio- 
lence. The depth at its mouth has 
never yet been ascertained ; it is pro- 
bably the deepest of rivers. It has 
been tried in vain with 330 fathoms of 
line. ‘Two miles higher, the sound- 
ings have been 140 fathoms. The 
height of the banks is as extraordinary 
as the depth of the stream, rising from 
200 to 2000 feet high. 

Lower Canada is a vast province, 
and if fully peopled, will be equal to 
the largest European empire, excepting 
Russia. No country in the world 
would be a finer deposit for population, 
or afford more adequate means for 
putting the whole of its surface at the 
disposal of its population. Extending 
for nearly 1000 miles along the St 
Lawrence, it has that vast river for its 
central communication for bringing 
down the wealth of Upper Canada 
and the American Continent, and by 
its sea-coast opening to the ocean and 
the commerce of Europe. The only 
drawback upon this facility of com- 
munication is the freezing of the St 
Lawrence in the winter; but. this, 
though an obstacle to a communica- 
tion with Europe, would probably 
impede but little the internal commu- 
nication of an active, commercial, and 
fully peopled country. In Russia, 
winter is the chief period of inter- 
course between the remote provinces. 
Lower Canada abounds with rivers 
in magnitude and number altogether 
unequalled by the general irrigation 
of Europe. Those rivers which in 
summer are canals, in winter would 
be high-roads, and unless popular 
convulsion should destroy the pros- 
perity of this great settlement, the 
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next quarter -of a century”would pro- 
bably see the colonists achieving 
every thing that can be accomplished 
by vivid and vigorous enterprise. 
The extent of solid soil, even within 
the boundaries of the province, is 
immense, upwards of 200,000 square 
miles, about three times and a half the 
size of Great Britain; but to the 
north extends a territory which may 
literally be called boundless, a region 
wild and wintry, but capable of sup- 
porting life, and offering to the ener- 
gies of Englishmen a noble space for 
that industry and intelligence which 
are made to master the difficulties of 
Nature. 

Upper Canada, which is more com- 
pletely in the hands of British settlers, 
is also a province of great promise, 
nearly twice the size of Great Britain; 
in its inhabited parts along the river 
chiefly level, finely undulated, and to- 
wards the North rising into ranges of 
mountains. Beyond its northern boun- 
dary, this country, too, is unlimited, or 
limited only by the Polar Ocean. 
Upper Canada, though receiving per- 
petual accessions from England, is still 
but beginning to be peopled. Vast 
districts are still a wilderness, yet the 
soil is singularly fertile, the climate 
comparatively mild. Villages are ra- 
pidly planting where but a few years 
since was forest ; schools, mills, and 
churches, a sure sign of civilisation, 
are erecting ; villages are growing into 
towns; the Colonists are branching out 
in all directions; and the foundation is 
already laid of permanent empire. 

But the most extraordinary feature 
of Upper Canada is the chain of lakes. 
In this it differs altogether from any 
European country. It is scarcely go- 
ing too far to assert, that the lakes ex- 
hibit a peculiar provision of nature, 
for the double purpose of tempering 
the severity of the climate, and of se- 
curing general communication. The 
great unbroken mass of North Ame- 
rica, scarcely penetrated in any part by 
the ocean, would be almost wholly 
destitute of inland navigation except 
for those great lakes. Of course, we 
speak of inland navigation on a large 
scale, as the smaller rivers amply sup- 
ply the communication between the 
several districts of each province ; but 
the great lakes supply this communi- 
cation to a vast and unexampled ex- 
tent. 

Following the course of the St Law- 
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rence upwards, we first come to Lake 
Ontario, a magnificent sheet of water, 
nearly five hundred miles in circum- 
ference. The shores of this noble lake 
exhibit great diversity ; on the north, 
bold, on the American shore, low, on 
the Canada side, well wooded, with 
thriving settlements, and with the pic- 
turesque town of Toronto overhanging 
the waters. Still ascending the stream, 
where it changes its name to the Nia- 
gara, we meet the famous cataract, too 
famous for any description here, or for 
any other mention than as the great 
outlet of the upper lakes, discharging 
at the rate of a hundred and two mil- 
lion tons of water in the hour. Still 
ascending, we come to Lake Erie, 
about six hundred and fifty-eight miles 
in circumference. The southern shore 
of the lake, which belongs to the United 
States, islow;thenorthern shore, which 
belongs to Canada, is generally abrupt 
and bold ; but the Erie is still more re- 
markable as forming the head of the 
most extensive navigation in the world, 
and enabling vessels to visit the At- 
lantic, north and south. The great 
American Erie Canal connects the 
waters of the lake with those of the 
Hudson ; this is an achievement of 
which human industry may be proud. 
It is three hundred and sixty-three 
miles long, and occupied eight years 
in making, at a cost, including the 
Champlain Canal, of eleven millions 
of dollars. Its annual tolls are now 
upwards of a million of dollars. Ano- 
ther great canal, the Aswego, con- 
nects the Erie canal with Lake On- 
tario. Other canals, more obscure, 
yet scarcely less important, connect 
the principal lakes and rivers, and, 
within a short period, it is expected 
that the steam-boats from New Or- 
leans will reach the lake. On the 
British side, the efforts are scarcely 
less vigorous. The ships from Que- 
bec will soon pass into Erie through 
Ontario ; thence the Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania canals will open a communi- 
cation through the Ohio river to the 
Mississippi, and even the Gulf of Mex- 
ico will be reached by the way of the 
upper lakes. In fact, the whole coun- 
try lies open, a great theatre for all 
the triumphs of inland navigation ; and 
it is remarked, that as in the Alps, a 
person without changing place, may 
drink of water which flows into the 
Mediterranean, the Rhine, andthe Ger- 
man Ocean ; so the point will proba- 
P 
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bly yet be fixed in this region, from 
which the individual may find his way, 
either by canal or by river, to the At- 
lantic, to the Gulf of Mexico, to the 
Pacific, or to Hudson’s Bay. 

Still ascending the St Lawrence, 
which now takes the name of the De- 
troit River, we reach Lake St Clair, 
the smallest of the lakes, oval, and 
rather less than a hundred miles in cir- 
eumference. Passing the lake, we again 
teach the St Lawrence, under the name 
of the St Clair, and enter the Lake Hu- 
ton; its shape irregular, its length two 
hundred and fifty miles long, by a hun- 
dred and ninety miles broad, and co- 
vering an area of five million acres. 
Still passing upwards from the head of 
the Huron, where the river takes the 
name of the St Mary’s Strait, the great 
rapids are entered, a low cataract, 
three-quarters of a mile long, by 
half a mile broad, where the water 
rushes down with prodigious velocity 
from slope to slope, till it enters 
the Huron. We then approach the 


greatest of all the lakes, Lake Supe- 
rior, an irregular oblong of about 1255 
thiles in circumference, and with an 
average depth of 1000 feet, its wa- 
ters extremely cold, and singularly 


ure, but exposed to storms, and rising 
nto waves that rival those of the 
ocean. This may be fairly called a 
fresh water Mediterranean, its Cana- 
dian coast being estimated at 1200 
miles long. One remarkable pecu- 
liarity in the chief lakes is their ex- 
treme depth, and the probable object 
in this seems to be, that at no future 
period those lakes should cease to 
exist. Itis the opinion of the engi- 
neers who have examined the face of 
the country, that there is a gradual 
diminution of the waters of all the 
lakes, from the widening of their out- 
lets into the St Lawrence, and from the 
St Lawrence into the ocean. As the 
lakes are on a succession of plateaus 
constantly ascending, until the surface 
of the Lake Superior is 617 feet above 
the surface of the Atlantic, the con- 
Sequence if they were shallow would 
be, that they would be all drained into 
the ocean in process of time. But 
this is guarded against in the instance 
of Lake Superior, by its bed being cer- 
tainly more than 500 feet below the 
level of the Atlantic, and it is remark- 
able, that the lakes, as they descend in 
succession, are not merely successively 
of smaller dimensions, but of inferior 
depth, the extreme depth becoming less 


(Feb, 
necessary asthe plateaus descend nearer 
to the ocean. 

We shall now give a general sketch 
of the history of this great country, 
The name of Canada itself has been 
long a matter of dispute among the 
etymologists. It has been supposed to 
have arisen from an exclamation of 
some of the early Portuguese naviga- 
tors, who, observing the desolation of 
the country, either cried out or wrote 
on their maps, Aca-Nada—aca-Nada, 
It has also been supposed to have 
taken its name from the Spanish, 
Canada, a canal, from the shape 
of the country, forming the blank 
banks of the St Lawrence, but the 
more received explanation is the In- 
dian one, Canata, a collection of huts, 

The splendid discoveries of the 
Spaniards in equinoctial America 
had turned the attention of the Euro- 
pean sovereigns to the west. Eng- 
land, though scarcely recovered from 
the wars of the Roses, followed the 
general track, but the grand object of 
discovery in that age was less the 
New World than the Old, less the 
fertility and beauty of the Western 
Continent, than the opulence of India. 
The voyage of Columbus himself was 
to find a way across the ocean to 
India. When it was ascertained that 
the New World lay in the path, the 
object was to discover a north-west 
passage. Henry VII. in 1497, sent 
out John Cabot, the Italian, with six , 
ships to the north. Newfoundland 
was the first discovery, whence they 
reached the Gulf of St Lawrence, but 
returned to England, having formed 
no settlement. Some abortive attempts 
were subsequently made by English 
merchants to colonize, but the first 
actual fixture on the soil was made by 
France. 

Francis I. of France sent out Gio- 
vanni Varazano, a Florentine, with an 
expedition, which discovered Florida, 
and thence sailing back to the 50° of 
latitude, took formal posséssion of the 
country, and called it La Nouvelle 
France. The battle of Pavia in 1525, 
and the capture of Francis, paralyzed 
French discovery, but the cod fishery 
at Newfoundland, which so early as 
1517 had ships engaged in it from 
the chief naval powers of Europe, 
naturally fixed the European eye on 
the Canadian shore. Jacques Cartier, | 
a fisherman of St Maloes, after tra- 
versing the Gulf of St Lawrence, re- 
turned in 1545 with a Royal commis- 
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sion, three large vessels, and a num- 
ber of volunteers. He sailed up the 
St Lawrence, so called, from its being 
discovered on that Saint’s day, the 10th 
of August, anchored off Quebec, then 
called Stada Cona. He then went 
up the river in his pinnace and boats, 
until, on the 3d of October, he reached 
the island, which, from its hill, he 
ealled Mont Royal, now Montreal. 
In 1540, the French sent out an ex- 
pedition with the Signor de Robeval, 
commissioned by Francis as Viceroy 
in Canada. The French are bad 
colonists, and the chief result of their 
settlement on the coast was to teach 
the use of fire-arms to the Indians in 
the north,—a fatal present, which re- 
sulted in the almost total extinction of 
those unfortunate barbarians. Quebec 
was founded in 1608. In fourteen 
years after, its population had not 
amounted to fifty souls. 

France has been alternately the 
support and the scourge of Rome. 
At this period she was governed by 
Richelieu. He formed a company of 
clergy and laity, called the Company, 
composed of a hundred partners. 
The leading object was the conversion 
of the Indians to Popery ; the second 
the fur trade, and the old dream of a 
passage to China. This. was the 
most liberal of all donatives, if the 
King had known what he was giving 
away ; for it conveyed the soil of Ca- 
nada, with the monopoly of its trade, 
to the Company, on the simple ac- 
knowledgment of fealty to the sove- 
reign, and the presentation of a crown 
of gold at each new accession to the 
throne. Under the new system, the 
principles of Popery were exhibited 
to their usual extent, in the perpetual 
exclusion of Protestants and other 
heretics, and all Jews from the colony. 
By the peace of 1632 between Eng- 
land and France, a peace which as 
strongly marked British ignorance as 
French inactivity, the great provinces 
of Quebee, Nova Scotia, and Cape 
Breton, were ceded to France. In 
1663, from the feebleness and mis- 
government of the Company, the 
French King, by the advice of Colbert, 
erected the Canadas into a Royal 
Government, encouraged his disband- 
ed soldiers to make settlements, and 
gave estates to their officers, with land 
under the feudal tenure to the soldiers, 
a form of property which still sub- 
sists. The cruelties perpetrated on 
the Indians, produced desperate reta- 
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liation ; and to prevent surprises, the 
government ordered that the settle. 
ments should be concentrated; no 
lands being allowed to be cultivated, 
but such as were near each other. 
This accounts for the peculiar mili- 
tary style of the French Canadian 
townships, and is one of the causes 
why the south-west frontier has been 
nearly deserted, and as such constantly 
exposed to the encroachments of that 
most encroaching of all powers, the 
United States. In 1682, the Missis- 
sippi was descended to the sea by the 
French, who took nominal possession 
of all the countries watered by that 
great river, and in honour of Louis 
XIV., called it Louisiana. For half 
a century the jealousies of the French 
and English colonists produced fre- 
quent hostilities, hostilities as obscure 
as they were criminal, and as worth- 
less as they were either. But it is 
remarkable, as an instance of the im- 
portant consequences which may arise 
from slight events, that those attacks 
on the British produced the Conven- 
tion at Albany, in July, 1754, when 
Franklin proposed a plan for the 
union of the States, and the levy of 
men and money to resist the French. 
This plan was finally the basis of the 
Federal Union. The Seven Years’ War 
fixed the attention of Europe onee 
more upon Canada. In 1756, the 
Marquis de Montcalm, a major-ge- 
neral in the service, and an ofliver of 
high character, was sent out with 
large reinforcements. He fell on the 
British forts, feebly garrisoned, and 
unprepared to resist so powerful a 
force. The troops and colonists were 
defeated, and they returned with nearly 
2000 prisoners. The French can be 
remarkably courteous on occasion, 
yet no soldiery have ever exhibited 
more startling instances of a sudden 
change from courtesy to massacre. 
Whether Montcalm felt himself em- 
barrassed by the number of his pri- 
soners, or was determined to strike 
terror by bloody execution, he suffered 
his Indian allies to fall upon those 
brave men, unarmed as they were, and 
on the faith of capitulation. The 
whole 2000 were murdered in cold 
blood. Perhaps uo act of national 
barbarity was ever unvisited by judi- 
cial vengeance. This act cost Mont- 
calm his life; his army, the loss of 
their honour, and France the loss of 
the Canadas for ever. 

Its first fruits were to direct the eye 









of British Council to Canada, to rouse 
the national indignation to second the 
Government, and to enable the great 
Lord Chatham, then Prime Minister, 
to achieve the conquest of the whole 
of the French Colonies in North A- 
‘ merica. 

In 1759, Canada was invaded in 
three quarters. Eight thousand men, 
destined for the attack on Quebec, 
were put under the command of the 
memorable Wolfe. Montcalm had 
about thirteen thousand men, includ- 
ing~- militia and Indians. The first 
attack of the British on his intrench- 
ments at Montmorency failed, with the 
loss of upwards of six hundred men 
killed and wounded. The second da- 
ring attempt was to throw the army on 
the heights of Abraham above the city. 
The soldiers had to climb up the pre- 
cipice by the shrubs and roots of trees 
growing amongst the rocks, and on 
the morning of the 13th of December, 
1789, the French General was asto- 
nished by seeing the British line drawn 
up within sight of Quebec. Mont- 
calm instantly advanced to the attack ; 
he has been charged with rashness in 
encountering this hazard, but he was a 
brave soldier with a high reputation 
at stake, and it may be fairly ques- 
tioned, if suffering himself to be en- 
closed within his own walls, and in- 
sulted by an inferior force, would not 
have’tarnished his character with the 
suspicious and haughty Court of Ver- 
sailles. He marched out instantly, 
without waiting for a corps of two 
thousand men which he had detached 
on observation. It is remarkable to 
us, who have lived in an age where ar- 
tillery formed the great arm of war, 
that this battle was fought almost 
wholly without artillery, the French 
having but two guns, and the English 
but one of small calibre, which the 
sailors had dragged up the precipice 
with ropes. But the British weapon 
is the bayonet, and with that in their 
hands they never have been beaten on 
fair ground. Both generals exposed 
themselves gallantly, and both fell ; 
Montcalm advancing at the head of a 
column ; Wolfe advancing at the head 
of his grenadiers, receiving three suc- 
cessive wounds in the wrist, in the 
groin, and the mortal one in his breast. 
As he lay on the ground, he heard the 
ery, “ they run, they run.” Who 
run?” he asked. “ The French,” was 
the answer. ** Then I die contented,” 
were his words as he expired. - The 
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battle cost the English six hundred in 
killed and wounded, the French fifteen 
hundred. This victory was followed 
by the capitulation of Quebec. The 
Peace of 1763 extinguished all the 
pretensions of France to Canada and 
Nova Scotia. 

The Government of the British Co- 
lonies and Conquests has always been 
gentle ; every privilege consistent with 
public quiet has been uniformly grant- 
ed, and large contributions from Eng- 
land, in support of the local expendi- 
ture, have habitually relieved the 
Colonists of the heavier taxation. 
But in Canada this lenity was pushed 
to a length which has finally resulted 
in alienation. The first policy of any 
country should be to make its con- 
quests a part of itself, to put an end 
to all recollections of their former state, 
and to make them feel that they are 
to be separated no more; this effect 
is to be produced only by a connexion 
in language, religion, and constitution. 
The British Government neglectedthe 
whole three, and the Canadiansremain, 
French, Papists, and feudalists, to this 
hour. By these means they have al- 
ways continued a separate people, still 
regarding themselves as connected with 
the country of the original settlers, 
imbibing French politics from the cra- 
dle, and retaining the hereditary anti- 
pathy to England. Violence, of course, 
is bad policy. But it ought to have 
been the part of the British Govern- 


ment, at the period of their conquest,” 


to have insisted on making British law, 
language, and religion, paramount in 
the country ; and all this would have 
been accomplished within a genera- 
tion by the simple adoption of our 
language in all public proceedings, 
encouraging its use among the rising 
population, planting’ Protestant church- 
es in the principal districts, and enu. 
ring the people to the safe, clear, 
and powerful operation of British 
law. 

The British conquest was of infinite 
importance to the Canadas. As in 
every country where Britain has ob- 
tained the unquestioned supremacy, 
commerce, cultivation, justice, and 
security followed. The Canadas, while 
under the French Government, had 
been proverbial for misfortune. No- 
thing prospered with them. France, 
harshly, haughtily, and ignorantly go- 
verned at home, was always the worst 
mother of colonies. Spain, though 
equally harsh, haughty, and ignorant, 
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in some degree corrected those vices 
by her indolence. She left her colo- 
nies to a sleepy ‘ Council of the In- 
dies,” who left the colonies to them- 
selves, and requiring to know little of 
their condition further than they paid 
their annual tribute from their mines, 
suffered them to escape that most vex- 
atious of all public sufferings, the vex- 
ation of perpetualexperiments. But, 
with France, all was pernicious acti- 
vity. Every new reign produced a 
new Minister, who had a panacea for 
every State disease, who began by 
changing all that had been done be- 
fore him, threw every thing into con- 
fusion, and left the confusion to be 
still more confused by his successor. 
One instance is equivalent to a volume. 
At the moment when common policy 
would have dictated to France the ab- 
solute necessity of supporting the credit 
of the colony, when the British troops 
were actually on their way to attack 
the Canadas, the provinces were left 
at the mercy of a Royal Intendant, 
named Bigot, who notoriously plun- 
dered them to the most astonishing 
amount ; a plunder which the Court of 
Versailles, as if double insanity ruled 
the hour, actually retaliated by dis- 
honouring the Intendant’s bills, thus 
ruining the holders of the bills to the 
sum of half a million sterling, and also 
destroying the paper currency to the 
amount of four millions sterling, of 
which four per cent alone was ever 
recovered. 

In 1775, anew era commenced. The 
American war broke out, in which the 
Canadas were suddenly involved. At 
the close of its first year, Montgomery, 
with a large body of the insurgents, 
invaded Lower Canada. The’ small 
towns, wholly unprotected and unpro- 
vided with means of defence, speedily 
fell into his hands, and Montreal was 
captured, with the chief stores and pro- 
visions of the province. A second 
division moved against Quebec, under 
Arnold. On the 8th of November he 
had reached Point Levi, opposite the 
town. If he had been enabled to cross 
the river in the first surprise, he must 
have overpowered the few troops 
there, and been master of Canada! 
But the British had, in the person of 
General Carleton the governor, one 
of those true military geniuses who are 
made to strike brilliant strokes in war. 
Carleton, while struggling with the 
American forces near Montreal, was 
informed of the extreme peril of Que- 


bec. He knew that it was defence- 
less, and that the probability was that 
it would fall before his arrival. But 
he adopted the bold decision to save it 
if possible. He followed up the deci- 
sion with masterly skill; deceived 
Montgomery by a movement to the 
rear; evaded Arnold’s army, which 
had now passed the river; and, to the 
utter astonishment of the enemy and 
the joy of Quebec, entered the city 
without the loss of a man. 

This exploit, and its consequences, 
deserve to be dwelt on as among the 
instances where gallantry compensates 
for want of force, and where the 
mightiest interests often turn upon the 
talent of the individual. With all 
Carleton’s exertions, the state of the 
city seemed all but hopeless. He had 
but 350 regular troops, which, with 
450 seamen, and volunteers from the 
people, made up but 1800 men. 
Arnold and Montgomery then joined 
their forces, and ‘as capture by sur- 
prise was hopeless, commenced the 
siege. But the means of besieging 
were few among the native armies, 
and the siege was soon turned into a 
blockade. An American blockade in 
the month of December was too try- 
ing to the human frame to be patient- 
ly borne by men exposed to the terri- 
ble severity of the winter, and Mont- 
gomery, a daring soldier, determined 
to put an end to the enterprise at once, 
by either defeat or victory. On the 
morning of the 3lst of December he 
advanced in silence, at the head of a 
column, to attempt the citadel by as- 
sault. Darkness and a heavy snow- 
storm concealed his approach. He 
reached the passage leading tothe gate 
of the fortress unobserved. But there 
he was challenged by a centinel, the 
alarm was instantly spread through 
the garrison. They crowded to the 
scene of conflict, and a tremendous fire 
was opened from the heavy guns, 
which completely commanded the pas- 
sage, where the Americans stood thick 
and crowding, without being able 
either to advance or retreat. The 
groans and cries of those unfortunate 
men told how heavily they suffered. 
At length the groans sunk, the can- 
non and musketry ceased to fire, and 
the garrison waited under arme for the 
dawn to show them with what enemy 
they had been contending in the dark- 
ness of this dreadful night, and what 
other enemy they had still to encoun- 
ter. At the tardy day-break of the 





Canadian Christmas, ers could see 
nothing but an expanse of snow; the 
storm had continued to fall during the 
night, and the dead were covered by 
this one vast winding sheet. On re- 
moving the snow, the fallen Ameri- 
cans were found, and among them 
Montgomery, who had died sword in 
hand. ‘This failure finished the siege. 
The Americans withdrew to some dis- 
tance, kept up the semblance of a 
blockade, and finally, in May, with- 
drew. 

The Americans for two years made 
repeated attacks on Canada; they al- 
most universally returned with dis- 
grace. A frontier of 1300 miles long 
could not be protected by the handful of 
British troops in the Canadas, amount- 
ing to scarcely 4000 men, nor by the 
Canadian militia, scattered among the 
little towns of a wilderness, extending 
as far as from Paris to Moscow, and as 
unpeopled as a Russian desert. The 
Americans, of course, took some of 
the defenceless towns, but all their in- 
vasions finally concluded in defeat, 
and in a glad escape across the St 
Lawrence. It was the misfortune of 


the Canadas that at this period they 
were put into the hands of General 
Sir George Prevost, an officer who 


seemed to think that no battle should 
be fought where there was a chance 
of opposition, and that to carry his 
troops safe off the field was the chief 
business of a general. Sir George 
Prevost’s last display, where, at the 
head of eleven thousand men,—troops 
trained under Wellington, and accus- 
tomed to see the veterans of France 
fly before them,—he retreated from the 
front of an American post, garrisoned 
by but fifteen hundred regulars, settled 
the public opinion upon the subject. 
Sir George was shortly after ordered 
to return home, but before the affairs 
of his governorship could be brought 
before the public he died. The naval 
war in its commencement was unlucky 
on the part of England. By the most 
singular oversight no preparation was 
made by the British naval authorities 
to blockade the American harbours on 
the breaking out of hostilities. In 
“ consequence, their cruisers escaped to 
make havoc amongst the British mer- 
chantmen. Several of the British fri- 
gates were taken, but the wonder was 
at an end when the inequality of force 
was known, the Americans habitually 
rating their vessels below the truth. 
Thus, the nominal thirty gun frigate 


generally carried ten or a dozen 
above the number, while the forty. 
eight gun frigate, in size, strength, and 
guns, was little less than a British sixty. 
four. But when this most disingeny- 
ous contrivance was discovered, the 
natural remedy was applied. Heavier 
frigates were sent from the British 
ports, the American cruisers were 
chased into their harbours, and the 
action of the Shannon and Chesapeake, 
in which the former captured her an- 
tagonist in eleven minutes, and cap- 
tured her by boarding, settled the 
question of the true superiority. 

In touching on this great subject, 
some slight notice of the soil and cli- 
mate may naturally be expected. So 
far as it is ascertained, the geological 
structure of Upper Canada exhibits a 
granite country, accompanied with 
calcareous rocks of a soft texture, and 
in horizontal strata. That the whole 
country has been subjected to violent 
physical convulsions, is evident from 
the singular contortions of the rivers, 
and the immense chasms found in the 
mountains, from the indications of vol- 
canic eruptions, and the vast masses 
of rocks on the surface having the ap- 
pearance of vitrification. Earthquakes 
are rare, but have been terrible. An 
earthquake, in 1663, convulsed Que- 
bee and the surrounding country to 
an extent of 600 miles by 300. Thus 
an extent of 180,000 square miles, or 
about three times the size of Great 
Britain, was heaved up at once; such 
are the measureless powers of nature. 
The quantity of good soil in Canada 
is proportionate to that of any other 
country of the globe, and it is remark- 
able, that the best lands are those on 
which the hardest pieces of timber are 
found, such as the oak and maple, &c. 
The soil in some places is singularly 
fertile. Fifty bushels of wheat an 
acre are a frequent produce. In some 
instances even a hundred bushels have 
been produced. The country to the 
west of Lake Superior, which has been 
called the fag end of the world, has 
been yet nearly untried. Itis supposed 
to be dreary and wild, an alternation 
of swamp and sand, the winter exces- 
sive; strong whisky is frozen to the 
consistence of honey. But the sum- 
mers, like those of all northern regions, 
are often intensely hot. When man 
is once settled there, the wilderness 
itself will undergo a change, the 
swamps will be drained, the sands co- 
vered with corn. With these changes 
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the climate itself will be changed. 
With iron, coals, and man, all things 
may be accomplished in any country 
of the globe. The soil of Upper Ca- 
nada is chiefly composed of brown 
clay and loam, intermixed with marl ; 
jron, copper, and coal, are to be found, 
with all the other common minerals of 
Europe, It is conceived that the en- 
tire of Upper Canada has, subsequent- 
ly to the deluge, been one great lake, 
in which the mountains were islands. 
The waters of the lakes themselves have 
been evidently subsiding within human 
memory, and though there seems to be 
a provision, as has been already re- 
marked, for their perpetual existence, 
yet there seems to be also a provision 
for the future increase of the popula- 
tion, in the increase of the dry land, 
The climate of the Canadas, of course, 
varies as the country ranges from the 
south to the north. As a whole, it is 
cold, but the sky is clear, the sun 
bright even in winter, and the air 
healthy. In the north of Lower Ca- 
nada, snow begins in November, but 
seldom continues long on the ground 
till December, when the actual winter 
begins, and the snow, several feet 
deep, remains on the ground nearly 


till May. The degree of frost during 
this period is startling to our Euro- 


pean ears. Its usual range for the 
four months from December, is from 
25 to 32 below zero, or 64 below the 
freezing point. ‘Twenty is the ave- 
rage. In 1790, Mercury froze at 
Quebec. The lime-stone rocks are 
often split by the frost. During the 
peculiarly cold nights, the forests 
groan and crack with the expansion 
of their vessels, as if they were cutting 
down by innumerable axes. But on 
achange of wind to the southward, 
the weather is overcast, the atmos- 
phere becomes damp, fog and snow 
follow, and the thermometer rises. 
Yet such is the elasticity of man, that 
this season, which would seem to put 
an end to all human occupation, and 
even to be fatal to human life, is the 
grand holiday of Canada. Every 
man prepares his sleigh or cariole; all 
business is at an end, and amusement, 
or rather amusements of every kind, 
become the great business of life. 
Friends who have not seen each other 
for the half-year before, now renew 
their intercourse. Balls and dinners 
follow in rapid succession. Pic-nic 
parties are given in all direetions. 
The snow-storm may block them up, 
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but it renews the face of the country 
with a fresh covering, and those sons 
and daughters of gaiety fly at full 
speed over an unobstructed landscape, 
with a delight actually enhanced by 
the severity of the season, But tra- 
velling over the rivers and Jakes is 
sometimes hazardous. Even in the 
severest frost, there are weak places 
to be occasionally found in the ice, 
which the moment they are touched 
by the sleigh give way, and carry 
down the horse, the vehicle, and all 
that it contains. In general, how- 
ever, those weak places are of small 
size, and if a moment is allowed, the 
driver jumps on the strong ice, seizes 
the rope, which, in contemplation of 
such accidents, is round every horse’s 
neck, and drags him from the water. 
It is a curious fact, that the establish- 
ed way of escape on those occasions, is 
to begin by strangling the horse. Ag 
soon as the noose is drawn tight and 
his windpipe thus stopped, the horse 
becomes motionless, floats on his side, 
and is easily dragged to the solid ice, 
where, on the noose being opened, 
respiration soon returns, and the horse 
in a few minutes is galloping away as 
spiritedly as ever, while if he had been 
suffered to struggle, he would only 
have exhausted himself and finally 
sunk, This accident and this reco- 
very has been known to occur so 
much as three times a day to the same 
horse. But travelling on the frozen 
lakes is more dangerous still, from 
vast rifts which run from side to side, 
from one to six feet broad. The dri- 
vers, when they see no other mode of 
passing, sometimes make the despe- 
rate attempt to bring up the horse at 
full gallop, and leap across, sleigh and 
all, A slip here is all but inevitable 
ruin. A still more formidable dan- 


_ger, however, arises from the snow- 


storm. A snow-fall is often accom- 

anied by a furious gale of wind, 
which, while the air is filled with the 
snow, covers all tracks, obliterates all 


‘ Jand-marks, and leaves the traveller 


helpless and bewildered in the midst 
of anew formed desert. 

About once in ten years the St 
Lawrence is completely frozen across 
at Quebec, Thisis an event of peeu- 
liar rejoicing. Booths are erected, a 
fair is held, sleigh races are establish- 
ed, and the country people bring their 
frozen provisions across the yout or 
ice bridge, as it is termed, in great 
abundance, 
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Provisions in the Canadas are easily 
preserved by the help of the frost. 
At the first setting in of winter, the 
farmer houses all his cattle, sheep, and 
poultry, and kills all those that are for 
use during the ensuing six months. 
They are exposed to the frost for a 
‘short time, and then packed in casks 
with snow to preserve them from the 
air. . When required for use, they are 
thawed with cold water; salt is en- 
tirely dispensed with. During April, 
the coming of the summer begins to 
be felt, and by the first week in May 
the snow has all disappeared in the 
country round Quebec. At Mon- 
treal, the disappearance is nearly three 
weeks earlier. From Quebec down- 
wards, the St Lawrence is ‘not frozen 
over, but is choked with vast frag- 
ments of ice. The summer begins 
about the middle of May, ushered in 
by moderate rains ; but in June, July, 
and August the heat suddenly in- 
creases, and at intervals becomes op- 
pressive, the thermometer ranging 
from 80 to 95 in the shade; the aver- 
age heat is 75. But the clearing of 
the country since 1818, partial as it 
has been, is said to have already pro- 
duced a visible change in the climate 
in shortening the winters. On the 
whole, the climate is favourable to 
life. The air is so dry that metals 
rust but slightly, even on board the 
vessels in the lakes. Thus iron bolts 
are used in ship-building instead of 
copper. As the country becomes 
more populous the climate becomes 
milder. With the draining of the 
swamps, the agues naturally disap- 
pear. The peasantry are generally 
active, robust, and healthy; their 


cheeks exhibit the rose, which is so . 


seldom to be seen out of England, and 
their whole appearance forms a strik- 
ing contrast to the sickly physiogno- 
my of the man of the States. 

The population of Lower Canada, by 
the census of 1831, was for the Que- 
bee district, 151,985; for the Mont- 
real distrity, 290,050 ; for the Three 
Rivers district, 56,570. The popula- 
tion of Upper Canada in 1833 was 

- 296,544, having made an increase of 
nearly 150,000 in ten years, an in- 
crease which is now rapidly progres- 
sive by annual emigrations from Eng- 
land and Ireland. 

The tenures of land in Lower Ca- 
nada form an important feature in 
the general description of the country. 
The first French settlers brought with 


them the habits of the feudal law. 
When the King adopted the settle. 
ment, he, as the feudal lord, granted 
to nobles, respectable families, and 


officers of his army, large tracts of | 


land, as seignories to be held immedi- 
ately from the King as fiefs, on con. 
dition of the seignors rendering homage 
on accession to their property. -On 
the decease of the seignor, his eldest 
son takes the chateau, and if there are 
more than two sons, half the lands, 


‘Where there are but two, the eldest 


takes the chateau with two thirds of 
the land. He has a portion, also, 
of all the fisheries on the estate, re- 
ceives fines on all transfers of property, 
is empowered to fell timber, and in 
return, is generally bound to open 
roads for the people through his estate, 
and to provide mills for grinding the 
corn. Custom is every thing, and the 
habitans, as the French Canadians 
call themselves, are so much attached 
to this species of patriarchal depen- 
dence, that they have seldom availed 
themselves of the free soccage tenure, 
which leaves the farmer unshackled 
by any conditions whatever, but those 
of obedience to the King, and allegi- 
ance to the laws. The soccage ten- 
ure was introduced by the British con- 
quest in 1759, from which period the 
British grants in Canada have amount- 


ed to seven millions of acres, while the . 


old feudal grants amounted to the vast 
number of nearly eleven millions. By 
the Militia Act of Lower Canada, 
every man from 18 to 60 is liable to 
serve in the militia, with the usual ex- 
ceptions of the clergy, physicians, 
schoolmasters, &c. 
appointed by Government. — In 1827, 
the return of the militia was 93,000 in 
Lower Canada. The regular troops 
in both the Canadas at the commence- 
ment of the late revolt were unfortu- 
nately less than 4000 men.» The re- 
turn of the enrolled militia in Upper 
Canada was sixty regiments, amount- 
ing to about 50,000 men. The taxes 
are singularly light in the Canadas. 
The whole revenue raised in both, 
is about L.300,000 a-year, and as the 
population already amount to 900,000, 
the taxation is less than seven and six- 
pence a-head. The Englishman may 
fairly wish that he could exchange 
burdens with a people, who yet are 
pictured by their demagogues as 
groaning under all kinds of grievances. 
In addition to this, the British Go- 
yernment pays directly more than 
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L,.200,000 — for troops and pub- 
lic works in Canada. - Again, in addi- 
tion to this, she taxes herself to the 
amount of a million and a-half a-year, 
in the purchase of Canadian timber, 
in preference to the cheaper and bet- 
ter material from the Baltic, for the 
express purpose of sustaining the com- 
merce of the. Canadian population. 
Yet all these boons go for nothing 
with faction. The insolence of the 
demagogues, excited by the indolence 
of the most contemptible, unlucky, and 
un-English Cabinet that the country 
has ever seen, urges the colonies into 
the mad attempt to separate from the 
mother country. - The attempt has to 
all appearance failed, but it will be re- 
newed, and,nothing but the restoration 
of a vigorous government, that dis- 
dains alike to be bearded by treason 
and to desert loyalty, will secure the 
prosperity of our transatlantic em- 
ire. 
: The religious establishment of Ca- 
nada gives apainful evidence of the na- 
tional neglect of an interest, in its own 
nature the highest of all, and on which, 
even in a political point of view, the 
allegiance of the colonies will finally 
depend. The population of Lower 


Canada consists, by the last returns, 


of about 600,000 souls. Of these 
about 160,000 are English and Pro- 
testants, a number increasing every 
hour, while that of the French Cana- 
dians makes no progress by emigra- 
tion from Europe. Will it be believ- 
ed that the Church of England has 
left all this growing population to the 
care, or rather to the negligence of a 
Bishop of Quebec, a lately appointed 
Bishop of Montreal, and forty clergy- 
men, the number of churches being 
little more than thirty! In Upper 
Canada, where the population is al- 
most wholly English and Protestant, 
the established clergy are also little 
more than forty, with two Archdea- 
cons of Toronto and Kingston. But 
there are scattered through the pro- 
vinces ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church, with various sectarian preach- 
ers. The incomes of the Established 
clergy are miserable, scarcely exceed- 
ing from L.50 to L.130 each. The two 
archdeacons have L.300 each, about 
the earnings of a thriving carpenter. 
The Romish Establishment stands in 
striking contrast, whether asto number 
or revenue. The Romish Bishop of 
‘Lower Canada has two coadjutor- 
bishops under him, four vicars-general, 
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and about two hundred rectors and vi- 
cars. The Romish clergy receive the 
twenty-sixth partof all the grain raised 
by the Roman Catholics. Theirincomes 
average L.300 a-year, which, when we 
are to remember that they have no 
families to maintain, no widows’ to 
provide for, and no children to edu- 
cate, places them at full six times the 
income of the Protestant clergyman. 
The bishop’s income arises from some 
lands, and from L.1000 a-year actually 
paid by the English Government ; in 
fact, adirect premium upon what that 
Government pronounces and believes to 
be a corrupt and unscriptural religion. 
In Upper Canada the same extraordi- 
nary principle is pursued. The Ro- 
mish priesthood are salaried to the 
amount of L.50 each; and their bishop 
at Toronto receives a pension of L.500 
a year! Wecan scarcely wonder that 
Protestantism, thus neglected, should 
suffer,-or that the Government which, 
for political objects, thus short-sight- 
edly and criminally lends its aid to the 
support of what in all its most solemn 
acts it declares to be a superstition, 
should see its vigour thrown away, its 
best intentions repelled, and all its ef- 
forts to sustain the rights and interests 
of England in those vast regions met 
by ill-success, discontent, and rebel- 
lion. We would not hurt a hair of 
the head of any man for his religion, 
but it is the first duty of an enlighten- 
ed government, as of an honest one, to 
scorn the false aid that may be given 
to policy by*the compromise of truth. 
Let the Romish priesthood receive the 
tithes, and the dues which their con- 
gregations are in the habit of paying 
to them. But a British Protestant 
Government cannot contribute to the 
religion of Rome without a great 
national crime. 

The constitution of the colonies, at 
all times a matter of high considera- 
tion, becomes now doubly so, from its 
forming the direct ground of charge 
against the British Government. The 
original French constitution was that - 
of France, despotic; the Governor 
and his Council were the disposers of 
every thing. Soon after the British 
conquest a constitution was given, in 
1774, fixing the boundaries of Cana- 
da, and appointing a Governor, with 
a Council of not less than seventeen, 
with power to frame laws, but not to 
lay on taxes. The English criminal 
law was introduced, providing, how- 
ever, that in all controverted matters, 
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recourse should be had to the old 
French Canadian law, and securing all 
its privileges to the Romish religion 
in the province. By an improvement 
of this constitution in 1791, called 
Lord Grenville’s Act, the Canadas 
were divided into the Upper and 
Lower provinces. Lower Canada 
was subjected to a Governor, and 
Executive Council of eleven members, 
appointed by the Crown, similar to 
the British Privy Council—a Legis. 
lative Council, appointed by manda- 
mus from the Crown, forming the 
Second Estate, and now amounting to 
thirty-four—and a Representative As- 
sembly, or Third Estate, consisting 
of members for the cities of Quebec 
and Montreal, and the counties. Thus, 
the Provincial Legislature consists of 
the Sovereign, acting by the Gover- 
nor and Council, of the Legislative 
Council of thirty-four, and the House 
of Assembly of eighty-eight persons, 
elected for four years by electors pos- 
sessing property to the value of forty 
shillings sterling, in the towns to the 
yearly value of L.5, or paying rent 
to the amount of L.10. Among the 
eighty electors about nine-tenths are 
proprietors of the soil. The Gover- 
nor, in the name of the Sovereign, 


has the right of assembling, proro- 
guing, and dissolving the two Houses ; 
which must be called together at least 


once a-year. The Assembly is em- 
powered to make laws for the order 
and peace of the provinces, He gives 
the royal sanction to the bills of the 
two Houses, or withholds it for the 
sanction of the Sovereign. 

In Upper Canada the Government 
since 1791 has been also administered 
by a Lieutenant-Governor, Executive 
and Legislative Councils, and a House 
of Representatives. The Executive 
consisting of six members chosen by 
the Crown. The Governor of Lower 
Canada is Governor-general of the 
British colonies in North America, 
and Commander-in-Chief of all the 
forces. 

Of the source of the late disturb- 
ances but little now requires to be 
said. The leaders have shown that 
their claims for additional privileges, 
and their complaints of British injuries, 
were nothing more than the common 
pretexts of a gang of scoundrels for 
rebellion. They were determined to 
make the experiment of a separation 
from England, that they might make 
themselves the holders of all power, 
raise fortunes out of the plunder of 
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Government and people, and establish 
their own gross, insolent, and crimi. 
nal authority as robbers, governors, 
and presidents of the new Union. The 
recklessness and villany of this design 
encountered without hesitation the 
certainty of a vast effusion of civil 
blood ; the ruin of thousands of fami. 
lies; and the more than probable sei. 
zure of the whole country, in the mo- 
ment of its exhaustion, by that most 
grasping of all governments, the 
United States. But what was all this 
hideous prospect to the glory of Mr 
Papineau, a patriot, who has shown 
himself a poltroon on the first occa- 
sion; has deserted the wretched peo- 
ple whom he inflamed into revolt, and 
if not already seized by tardy justice, 
and hanging on the first tree as a 
warning to his fellow-traitors, is pro- 
bably skulking in the United States, 
The history of agitation in Canada is 
the counterpart of agitation in Ireland, 
Every day fabricated its grievance. 
Conciliation was foolishly practised, 
until grievance-making was an esta- 
blished trade. Every characterless 
vagabond, every bankrupt, every brief- 
less barrister out of a population over- 
loaded with lawyers,—for in the Cana- 
das there are no less than nearly 500,— 
endeavouring to live by litigation when 
they can, and by patriotism when they 
cannot, started in the trade. They 
obtained a factious majority in the 
House of Assembly. ‘Their first grie- 
vance was the independence of the 
Legislative Council. - This, which had 
been, like the House of Peers, intend- 
ed as a check on the hasty misrule of 
the Lower House, they insisted on 
making elective ; just as the Radicals 
insist on making the House of Peers 
elective, and for the same purpose of 
revolution. They next demanded an 
unconditional control over the reye- 
nues, a part of which was originally 
Crown property. This demand was 
giddily conceded, without providing 
for the salaries of public functionaries, 
the Governor, the judges, and others 
essential to public order. The fruit 
of this folly was, that, immediately 
after, the Government was compelled 
to pay those persons by a loan from 
the military chest, a loan whieh the 
Papineau party of course laughed at, 
and refused to discharge. 

But the greater evil was in the in- 
creased insolence of the pretended pa- 
triots, who, finding that the more they 
asked, the more they got, commence 
a constant system of demand, until 
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the Government was actually rendered 
a cipher, and M. Papineau was the 
yirtual master of Lower Canada. The 
true difficulty, at last, was to find a 
plausible grievance. But falsehood 
was no longer required. With the 
inflation of conscious power, the inso- 
lence of the conspirators became bound- 
less, and it was publicly and univer- 
silly declared that the subjection of 
the Canadas to the mother country 
was altogether an intolerable burden, 
that the model of the Republic within 
sight was the one thing desirable, and 
that England herself was the grievance. 

How was it that this language was 
endured at home? that the ruffians who 
used it were not brought to trial and 
punished, and that the equal ruffians 
who abetted it in England were not 
thrown into the hands of the Attorney- 
General for the same purpose? Is it 
possible to conceive that men calling 
themselves British Ministers should 
have endured this gross and infamous 
language, alike indecent to the feel- 
ings and hazardous to the rights of 
England? And all this merely to se- 
cure the assistance of a faction, whose 
offal ought to have long since fattened 
the dogs and kites. But this language 
has been heard, remains unpunished, 
and is repeated in great tumultuous 
assemblages of ruffians, who boast of 
bearding the Government. In the very 
hour when the Queen’s Governors in 
the Canadas are offering rewards for the 
punishment of Papineau, Brown, and 
others, their partisans in this country 
are proclaiming them patriots. In 
the moment when General Brown, a 
fugitive and a scoundrel like the rest, 
issues his manifesto, distinctly stating 
that the object of Papineau and his 
tribe is to throw off the sovereiguty 
of England, we have-his partisans 
here talking afresh of his grievances, 
the “lawful demands” of the armed 
populace, and the “ peaceful agita- 
tion” of the conspiracy. Nay, at the 
moment when the rebellion is up in 
arms, when the loyal troops are fired 
on, and the loyal subjects of the Queen 
are assassinated in cold blood, we have 
a pampered faction, in total and crimi- 
nal defiance of the laws, spouting trea- 
s0n before the nation. 

And are we not entitled also to de- 
mand, why the revolt, so fully known 
to have been in preparation, was so 
little prepared for? Why, in the im- 
mediate prospect of rebellion, the two 
vast provinces of the Canadas were 
left to a handful of troops scarcely 
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sufficient for the garrison of Quebec? 
Why, in short, the royal authority in 
this great colony, and with it the lives 
and properties of so many thousand 
British settlers, was left to the merest 
chance of instant ruin? The meeting 
of Parliament will give our represen- 
tatives the oppertany of asking those 
questions. ord Glenelg must be 
compelled to give a reason for a con- 
duct which has all the appearance of 
the most measureless, unaccountable, 
and unjustifiable neglect. But what- 
ever may be the weakness and indo- 
lence of this most inactive of all 
ministers, the evil and the punish- 
ment too must be followed higher, 
What must be the spirit of a Cabinet 
to which the despatches of Lord Gos- 
ford, garbled as they are, coloured by 
the feebleness of that noble Radical 
and contemptible Governor, and evi- 
dently taking but the shallowest pos- 
sible view of the subject, could not 
stir to at least the semblance of deci- 
sion? Lord John Russell’s declara- 
tions and resolutions were, in effect, 
declaratory of nothing but the frivo- 
lity of a Cabinet perplexed by the 
necessity of disavowing a cause while 
they flattered its supporters. But 
why were not those graye resolutions 
sent to Canada in the same fleet with 
the troops which were to see them 
obeyed? Why was the legislature 
to be pledged to formal declarations, 
which were to be laughed at by 
the rebels, and laughed at with im- 
punity ? These are questions which, 
if the representatives of the nation 
will ask with firmness, must be an- 
swered; or if those representatives 
will not ask, will be asked of the re- 
presentatives themselves. But are 
the Canadas saved yet? Perhaps for 
the moment, by the single accident of 
having two vigorous soldiers in the 
Canadas. But if Sir John Colborne 
and Sir Francis Head had been killed 
in the first outbreak, and the Govern- 
ment had devolved on the engrgies (!) 
of a Lord Gosford, or any one of that 
trifling, temporizing, and diberalizing 
school, where would the standard of 
rebellion be waving now? This sys- 
tem must be borne no longer. We 
must, at last, have a Cabinet which 
has some other notions of duty than 
court dinners, and of dignity than the 
receipt of wages. Let the Melbournes 
and Russells lament over their lost 
salaries as they will, we must have nei- 
ther a Papineau Cabinet in the colonies, 
nor an O'Connell Cabinet at home. 
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MINISTERIAL POLICY IN THE CANADAS. 


Tue Reform Ministry continues to 
make us acquainted with strange revo- 
lutions. These arrive by every post 
or packet, and from various parts of 
the world, in different stages of con- 
ception or parturition ; they now exhi- 
bit, in every variety of form, the as- 
pect of colonial broils or colonial 
warfare, to the consideration of which 
we shall exclusively address ourselves, 
from the disclaimer of Imperial au- 
thority in legislation, to the stoppage 
of supplies, and lastly of full-blown 
rebellion. Whilst an assembly in Ja- 
maica votes the interference of the 
Colonial office a scandalous breach of 
privilege, and contemptuously scouts 
it out of the House, that of Newfound- 
land lays a veto on the supplies; the 
people of Prince Edward’s Island re- 
fuse the payment of rents, and eject 
landlords from their fee-simple by 
summary process of club law ; and the 
agitators of the two provinces of Up- 
per and Lower Canada, after having, 
more or less, passed through these 
initiatory phases, have arrived at 
length to the wltima ratio of modern 
Liberalism ; they have raised the stan- 
dard of revolt, upon which, by way of 
motto, is inscribed the patriotic recom- 
mendation of Mr Joseph Hume to 
“* shake off the baneful domination of 
the mother country.” 

In June, 1835, we called attention 
to the “ Canada Question” for the 
first time ; for the first and only time, 
then, that the question had been stated, 
and its leading features familiarized. 
We procured that hearing at the bar 
of public opinion forthe Canadian male- 
contents which their salaried agents 
and traitorous accomplices in this 
country had as little the influence or 
the ability to command as the honesty 
to merit, and so incontrovertible was 
our statement of facts, derived as they 
were from sources of unquestionable 
authenticity, that to this hour they 
form, and have formed, a kind of text- 
book for reference to all who would 
desire a competent illustration on the 
merits of a subject which Mr Roe- 
buck, in chief, pockets L.1100 a-year 


for mystifying, and subordinate agents 
proportions somewhat less princely for 
helping to distort. The quarterly and 
monthly repositories of disaffection 
availed themselves of the hearing 
which we, and which we, perhaps, 
above all, could alone have obtained 
for their cause, but one and all they 
slunk from our facts, and shrouded 
their corruption or their treachery 
under unmeaning generalities. Since 
that period the course of Canadian 
affairs has been but a continuous his 
tory of Whig blundering, of sneaking 
duplicity, of the basest servility, repaid 
with kicks and insolence, and of crouch. 
ing cowardice, which has invited resist. 
ance and hatched covert sedition into 
openrebellion. When last we approach- 
ed the question, the Whigs had re-as- 
cended to office, and one of their first 
acts was the job of a Canadian commis. 
sion. The faculties of the Legislature 
were delegated to three Commission- 
ers, of which an unfledged Liberal of the 
Irish peerage was the head, and one of 
thejinterminable brood of the Elliots 
thetail. Theark containing the forlorn 
hope traversed the waters, and when 
the haven was neared, the triad of lub- 
berly doves, blubbering of conciliation, 
landed ; they asked, is it peace? but 
none did them the reverence of reply. 
And now began the race of slavering 
subserviency. The first act of Lord 
Gosford, by warrant of State Gover- 
nor-General, by courtesy presumed to 
be the representative of the majesty of 
the Sovereign and the British nation, 
was to answer officially aletterinFrench 
instead of the old English style, thus 
establishing French as the official lan- 
guage of an Englishdependency. And 
to this besotted affectation of the fune- 
tionary, the conjoint accomplishments 
of himself and his secretary were ina- 
dequate without other and extraneous 
aid.* So also, on the first occasion of 
meeting the House of Assembly, ‘his 
Excellency deemed it fitting and dig- 
nified to repudiate connexion with the 
English language by addressing it in 
French, supplying afterwards a trans- 
lation into his own despised vernacu- 





* These accomplished linguists, it is stated, were constrained to borrowa Dictionary 
for the purpose, being unprovided themselves. 
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lar. What must, and what could have 
been the feelings of his semi-barbar- 
ous auditory but those of unqualified 
scorn for the paltry ostentation of 
truckling chicanery towards a people 
among whom it is recorded that “ very 
few of the heads of families can either 
read or write, and that trustees of 
schools are exempted by a provincial 
statute from the disagreeable necessity 
of subscribing their names to their re- 
ports?” The miserable impolicy of 
tolerating the French language at all, 
as it has been partially tolerated by 
statute, is thus exposed by an intelli- 
gent American writer : 

«“ The unwise act of Lord Gren- 
ville, passed through Parliament in 
the year 1784, permitting the people 
of Lower Canada to conduct their 
pleadings and promulgate their laws 
in the French language, has preveni- 
ed them from ever becoming British, 
and so far weakened the colony as an 
outwork of the mother country. It 
has always been the policy of able 
conquerors, as soon as possible, to 
incorporate their vanquished subjects 
with their own citizens, by giving them 
their own language and laws, and not 
suffering them to retain those of their 


pristine dominion. These were among 
the most efficient means by which an- 
cient Rome built up and established 
her empire over the whole world ; and 
these were the most efficient aids by 
which modern France spread her do- 
minion so rapidly over the continent 


of Europe. While Lower Canada 
continues to be French in language, 
religion, laws, habits, and manners, 
it is obvious that her people will not 
make good British subjects; and Bri- 
tain may most assuredly look to the 
speedy loss of her North American 
colonies, unless she immediately sets 
about the establishment of an able, 
statesmanlike government there, and 
the direction thitherward of that tide 
of emigration from her own loins, 
which now swells the strength and re- 
sources of the United States. Her 
North American colonies gone, her 
West India islands will soon follow.” 
—America, and her Resources, p. 245. 

But although the French idiom had 
been unwisely legalized, so far no pre- 
vious Governor had ever given it an 
official and legislative stamp, nor 
would any less silly personage than 
Lord Gosford have attempted it. 
These were the first dignified essays 
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in the art of conciliation, asthe Whigs 
and Lord Gosford understood it, and 
of the science of humbug, as fully 
comprehended by the Franco-Cana- 
dian dupes that were not to be. They 
retorted his game upon the witless 
Lord with an address beyond his skill 
to parry ; they fished out of him more 
than he intended, or had the authority 
to grant, and then they returned the 
compliment and the French palaver 
with stinging, but excellently merited 
abuse, for the paltering duplicity with 
which the further concession of all 
and every demand was directly and in- 
directly held out or insinuated as the 
contingent inducement for the money 
grant, the grant of a civil list. One 
of the first and most unworthy, no 
less than dangerous of compliances 
with exorbitant pretensions, was the 
appointment to the judicial bench of 
low and ignorant French lawyers, 
known only for disaffection and agita- 
tion ; the fruits of which are visible in 
the late liberation from gaol of con- 
spirators there incarcerated upon 
charges of high treason, and their 
admission to bail ; a proceeding unpre- 
cedented in the criminal annals of any 
country under heaven; thus subject- 
ing the spirited magistrate under 
whose warrant, upon the exhibit of 
the necessary depositions, they were 
apprehended, to actions for damage. 
So far as Lord Gosford was concern- 
ed, he sanctioned a law voted by the 
House of Assembly for disfranchising 
the wealthiest and most respectable 
part of the population of Quebec and 
Montreal, by stripping British mer- 
chants of the electoral right for pro- 
perty held in partnership, and this at 
a moment when the Reform Bill, of 
which the lordling himself had been so 
warm a partisan, had opened the doors 
of electoral privilege, and was con- 
strued in solargeasenseat home. The 
Royal assent was indeed finally re- 
fused, precisely at the last moment 
allowed by law, but not until the bill 
had been acted upon at more than one 
election in the province. Lord Gos- 
ford further gave his assent to an 
alteration in the Jury Law proposed 
by Denis B. Viger, a relative and 
close confederate of Papineau, by 
which the same mercantile classes were 
shut out of the panel, whilst the un- 
educated habitans, or small farmers of 
the vicinity, who neither understand 
one word of English, nor can shape 
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the letterss which form their own 
names, are eligible even on grand 
juries, and sit on juries by which mat- 
ters of custom and law relating to the 
most intricate transactions of com- 
merce have to be decided. These 
were some, and but a few, of his lord- 
ship’s sins of commission, in addition 
to which we may just hint at the low 
associations by which the Governor- 
general's table was degraded, to the 
exclusion first, and careful avoidance 
since, of the more respectable classes of 
society.* One Debartzch, now his pre- 
sent boon companion and mostintimate 
associate, was not long before one of 
the most furious among the republi- 
cans, and the very person who pro- 
posed those ninety-two resolutions, so 
celebrated for their treason, and atro- 
cious for their undisguised threats of 
rebellion. The following passage in 
a journal written by him, or pub- 
lished under his influence in the dis- 
trict of his residence, will better de- 
scribe Lord Gosford’s friend, crony, 
and councillor, than any language of 
ours ; the larger portrait of him in the 
ninety-two resolutions is, from their 
length, not easily transferable to our 
columns. ‘ The Canadians” (the 
French. Canadians), says he, “ will 
understand that if there are incon- 
veniences in drawing the sword, there 
are still more grave in fearing to do 
it, and more prejudicial (de nuisibles) 
to their nationality in leaving it in the 
scabbard. * * Rivers of blood will 
flow,” adds he, “ but at the cost of 
this blood will not the Canadians gain 
their independence?’ Need we state 
that sayings and doings like these 
were the very Whig road to office? 
Debartzch, the quasi traitor, was ele- 
vated first into the Legislative Coun- 
cil, which he had previously declared 
in the House of Assembly ought to 
be entiérement aboli, and subsequently 
appointed to that Executive Council, 
specially charged with the safety of 
the colony and with the secret resolves 
of the Government, or consulted be- 
fore-hand upon their expediency. 
Such has ever been the dastardly po- 
licy of the Whigs to buy off the dan- 
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ger they dared not confront—a policy ° 


borrowed from that of imperial Rome 
in the days of its decline and degene. 
racy, when recreant ministers, rotten 
with corruption and trembling for 
place and pay, lavished the treasures 
of the state to buy off with gold the 
ruthless barbarians whom their craven 
hearts shrunk from encountering with 
steel. Such were some of the first 
overt acts of the Whig Governor, 
general, which for imbecility, wicked. 
ness, and disloyalty were, if any thing, 
transcended by connivance at acts 
which struck at the root of all law and 
property. Thus, when “ smuggling” 
was proclaimed a duty by the arch 
traitor Papineau, with the expressed 
object of defrauding the revenue 
and crippling the means of carrying 
on the Government, did Lord Gos. 
ford advise the simple-minded people 
that it was a crime amenable to pu. 
nishment—a violation of morality no 
less than of duty? No such thing, 
No manifesto explanatory of popular 
obligations—no warning voice to guard 
against the consequences of popular 
delusion—was seen or heard of froma 
government whose paternal duty it 
was to employ the merciful arms of 
prevention, before resorting to those 
of punishment. The administrative 
achievement of Lord Gosford on this 
occasion resulted in a petty intrigue, 
by which some of the Roman Catholic 
clergy were prevailed on to undertake 
the duties of the civil office, and place 
“ smuggling” under ban * ecclesias- 
tic.” Private property was not even 
so far favoured as by this indirect de- 
monstration. Emigrants on their ar- 
rival out to settle on the land of the 
British American Land Company, ia 
which, on the faith of acts of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, they had invested their 
small capitals, fruits often of the hard 
accumulations of industry, found the 
walls of Quebec covered with placards, 
advising them against proceeding to 
take possession, and boldly asserting 
that the Company had no charter, 
could give no title, and that grants 
held under them were no better than 
waste paper. Did Lord Gosford in- 





* Some of the private letters are profane enough to describe this august personage 
as ‘‘ the great goose boosing over his bottle,” with some of the lower class French 


Canadian agitators. 


Papineau and the more decent portion of them refused to paf- 


ticipate in the ‘‘ flowing bowl,” and indeed to hold intercourse with him from the 


first, 
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terfere by proclamation to vindicate 
titles consecrated by British faith— 
once the most incontestable of titles— 
did he deliver to justice the offenders 
who had wantonly called them in ques- 
tion? No! so long as his own salary 
was unquestioned—so long as the 
silken ease of the suppliant satrap was 
undisturbed—he left the rights of Bri- 
tish property to right themselves—he 
left the lonely emigrants on a shore 
they were entitled to count on as 
friendly and hospitable, to struggle for 
life and land, as best they might, with 
the Franco-Canadian wolves by whom 
they were doomed. When magistrates 
and militia officers of British origin, or 
affected to British intérests,were forced, 
with pistols at their heads, by bands of 
armed revolutionists to give up their 
commissions, and take oath never again 
to resume or hold them under British 
sway, cutting down contemptuously 
the may-poles or signs of office, did 
this lordly concentration of the somni- 
ferous poltroonery of Downing Street 
hasten to vindicate the majesty of the 
law, to reassure the victims of loyalty, 
and by terrible retribution for the past 
on the heads of known offenders, esta- 


blish the best guarantee of peace for 
the future in quailing fears of incipient 
or wavering disaffection? No! the 
royal commissions were trampled under 
foot—royal officers were outraged— 


what cared Lord Gosford? What 
cared he when ferocious miscreants 
promulgated their edict whereby the 
congregations of the Roman churches 
were enjoined, one and all, to quitwhen 
the prayer for her Majesty the Queen 
of the British empire was offered up? 
Where—when the Sovereign whose 
livery he wore, whose bread worth- 
lessly eating, was insolently outragedin 
the face of day—where, we ask, was the 
stern rebuke of an insulted delegate— 
where the bold demonstration by deed 
of that exuberant word of mouth loy- 
ilty for which Whig functionaries are 
renowned? Where, indeed! nor word, 
nor act, betokened sign of life or ex- 
citement fromthe Chateau, from whose 
battlements floated the royal standard, 
under shelter of which cowered the 
representative of degraded majesty. 
But if Lord Gosford could not bravely 
tesent insult to his royal mistress, mag- 
nanimously could he be profuse of it 
to the most trustworthy servants of 
her royal house. To Lord Aylmer, 
that honest and intelligent Statesman 
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who prone him in his office, who, 
with his amiable lady, took his depar. 
ture from Quebec as the newly tufted 
Governor made his appearance, the 
commonest courtesy, the slightest civi- 
lities were ostentatiously denied. Dis- 
charged from his high estate, his fall 
was the signal and the security for the 
coarse contumely of an ignoble mind, 
eager to earn a title to salary, and se- 
cure the tenor of office by basely pan- 
dering to the malice and hatred of the 
veriest clique of vagabonds that ever 
plotted a conspiracy or imagined a re- 
volution. The supple and silly tool of 
O’Connellin Ireland, was rewarded, as 
all the class of contemptible instru- 
ments has been, when the dirty work 
was done; the very Canadian faction, 
before whom the Eastern slave had ob- 
sequiously salaamed, spurned him from 
communion with richly merited igno- 
miny. Not even from a myrmidon of 
revolution so tiny, and ludicrously 
frog-swollen as Mr Roebuck, could the 
crawling suppliant find favour and 
consolation. And this was the unkind- 
est cut of all, for largely had he bid for 
it, even to the tune of L.1100 per an- 
num—voted by a revolutionary House 
of Assembly, rejected by the Legisla- 
tive Council, but ratified unconstitu- 
tionally by a Governor-General, still 
kissing the rod which was striking 
him—in the ever memorable words, 
that “ he cheerfully consents ;” need it 
be added, the wages of treason were 
coolly pocketed by the needy agitator, 
with sundry kicks and sneers for the 
luckless donor ? 

These anecdotical characteristies 
will serve to make the man known, 
even better than the memorabilia, veri- 
fied by his own signature, if not writ- 
ten by his own hand, of his public 
despatches. At the close of our for- 
mer exposition of the affairs of Canada 
in 1835, we left, as previously remark- 
ed, the three Whig commissioners just 
nominated, and on the point of sailing. 
His Lordship was to figure, in the first 
place, as Commissioner, and in the 
second, as Governor-General — the 
double quality, perhaps, planned as a 
convenient cloak for double pay. Of 
his fellow Commissioners it may be suf- 
ficient to remark, that one of them (a 
person bearing the lofty style of Cap- 
tain, with the euphoneous surname of 
Gipps), being a Radical sufficient] 
notorious—knighted beforehand, wit 
a view, no doubt, to compensate by ar- 
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tificial, for the want of natural or per- 
sonal dignity, after sundry labours to 
mystify and cajole the Franco-Cana- 
dian clique, and failing, signally, to 
bully them, was finally recalled and re- 
compensed for his bluster and vulgarity 
there by another appointment here. Of 
Sir Charles Grey, a distinguished man, 
another of the Commissioners, it is no 
more than justice to record, that he was 
worthy of a better fortune than to be 
mated with the addle-headedimbecility 
of my Lord, on the one side, and the 
harebrained, indiscriminating conclu- 
siveness of the other. The trio might 
be said to be mated indeed, but not 
matched. We shall follow them no 


farther in their conjoint, but self-willed 
and discordant capacity, than to ob- 
serve, that they differed so widely and 
irreconcilably upon almost every sub- 


ject which came before them, that 
every joint despatch home was accom- 
panied with a dissenting minute from 
each of the three who sealed and set 
their hands thereto. It is asserted of 
the stupid Lord, by those who knew 
him well, that when he sailed, he was 
in perfect ignorance of the language— 
the French langvage being that of the 
majority of the people he was sent to 
govern: but although Lord Gosford’s 
mental powers soared little beyond the 
compass of those of the bog-trotters on 
his estate, yet he had sufficient of the 
Russell cunning to anticipate thereward 
of success, or provide against the pro- 
bability of failure in his mission—he 
bargained for, and obtained, an English 
peerage before his embarkation. With 
this summary of the tripartite Commis- 
sion and its exploits we shall conclude, 
and proceed at once to the events of the 
year just passed—Canadian demands 
and grievances, his Lordship’s reme- 
dies, Canadian rebellion, and his Lord- 
ship’s recall. The following is a con- 
densed statement of the modest de- 
mands, extracted from an able pamphlet 
on Canadian affairs by a “ Canadian,” 
the greater portion of which was first 
published in the ‘* Zimes” journal, in 
the shape of letters to the Editor. 

1. A Legislative Council (or House 
of Lords) chosen periodically by popu- 
lar election, instead of its members 
being appointed for life by the Crown. 
2. Absolute control by the local as- 
semblies of all colonial revenues—those 
which arise from the sale of Crown 
lands, as well as all others. 3. An 
Executive Government, wholly depen- 
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dent upon, and responsible to a local 


legislature thus constituted. 4, The 
abolition of the Canadian Land Com. 
panies. 5. The entire management 
by the local legislature of the Crown 
lands. 6. The establishment of the 
local institutions, and the appointments 
to public offices upon principles of po. 
pular election. 

Our remarks upon this impudent 
programme of demands from a depen. 
dency to its liege will need to run to 
the less length, inasmuch as the sub. 
jects involved in them have been not 
only discussed on a former occasion by 
ourselves, but have been absolutely ex. 
hausted in and out of Parliament by 
all who have followed us. The elec. 
tive principle, as applied to the second 
branch of the legislature, is obviously 


incompatible with the principles of the . 


British Constitution, and would be 
subversive of it, if acceded to. In 
Lower Canada it would throw the 
whole machine of legislation under the 
direction of the French Canadians, 
now constituting a vast majority in 
one, and anactual, though smaller ma. 
jority in the other House, as we will 
shortly prove. The avowed object is 
to secure the independence of the Le. 
gislative Council. If, however, the 
principle were conceded, where would 
be the independence? Elected by the 
same majority, and under the direct 
nomination of M. Papineau, what 
would the Council be more than aser- 
vile Court of Registry of the decrees 
of the House of Assembly ? And where, 
in such a case, would be the check 
against popular misrule ? 

The Councillors now are appointed 
by the Governor for life, and surely, 
short of an hereditary peerage, for 
which no materials exist in the coun- 
try, it would be impossible to devisea 
course more decisive for guaranteeing 
the independence of a body against 
the possibility of control, by the exe- 
cution, or of intimidation by the po- 
pular branch of the legislature. That, 
for a series of years, no exclusive pat- 
tiality, at least in favour of Canadians 
of British origin, has been manifested 
in the appointments to the Legislative 
Council by the Governors-general 
the following facts will testify :— 
** Since 1829,” remarks a temperate 
writer in the Montreal Herald, under 
the signature Anti- Bureaucrat, “ have 
been appointed twenty-one Legislative 
Councillors, unpolluted by the name 
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of a single officer of the Government.” 
The writer referred to before, “ A 
Canadian,” and whom we know to be 
truly such, and a most disinterested 
man, writes thus in 1836 :— 

« During Sir James Kempt’s ad- 
ministration of the Government of 
Lower Canada, four new members 
were added to the Legislative Coun- 
cil, two of whom were of French ori- 

in. Fourteen were added during the 
administration of Lord Aylmer, of 
whom eight were of French, and siz 
of British origin. Concerning these 
additions to the Legislative Council 
of Lower Canada and the character 
and independence of that honourable 
body, Lord Aylmer, in a despatch to 
Mr (now Lord) Stanley, dated 5th 
March, 1834, makes the following very 
‘ust observations. 

“ Not one of those eighteen gentle- 
men holds office, or is in any way con- 
nected with or dependent upon the 
Government of the province. 

“ The actual state of the Legisla- 
tive Council is as follows:—It con- 
sists of thirty-five members, taken 
from the most opulent and respectable 
classes of society of various origin, in 
different parts of the province, of 
whom seven only hold office, including 
their Speaker (the Chief Justice of 
the province), and the Lord Bishop 
of Quebec, who is rarely present at 
the deliberations of the Council. 

“ It would be difficult, perhaps, to 
find in any British colony a Legisla- 
tive Body more independent of the 
Crown than the Legislative Council 
of Lower Canada; and so far am I 
from possessing, as the King’s repre- 
sentative, any influence there, that I 
will not conceal, that I have on more 
than one occasion regretted the course 
adopted by the Council. But whilst 
I make this confession, I will not deny 
but I have, on the contrary, much sa- 
tisfaction in avowing that I repose 
great confidence in that branch of the 
Colonial Legislature ;—it is a confi- 
dence derived from my knowledge of 
the upright, independent, and honour- 
able character of the great majority 
of those who compose it, and of their 
firm and unalterable attachment to 
his Majesty’s person and government, 
and to the constitution of the colony 
as by law established.” 

And Lord Gosford, in a despatch 
to Lord Glenelg, of the 19th of Octo- 
ber, 1837, thus announces various ap- 
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pointments to the Legislative and Exe- 
cutive Councils :— 

«‘ My Lord,—I have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your des- 
patch of the 23d of August last (No. 
256), enclosing five instruments, under 
her Majesty’s signet and sign manual, 
for summoning Messrs P. D. De- 
bartzch, F. A. Quesnel, John Neil- 
son, R. E. Carson, and George Pem. 
berton, to seats at the Executive Coun- 
cil Board, and ten, empowering me 
to call to the Legislative Council 
Messrs J. B. R. H. De Rouville, 
John Neilson, A. Dionne, 8S. C. C, 
De Bleury, J. De Lecroix, J. M. 
Fraser, J. Pangman, A. M. De Sala- 
ee R. E. Caron, and G. March- 
and.” 

Thus to the Executive Council, out 
of five nominations, three were of 
French origin and two of British, and 
out of ten to the Legislative Council 
no less than eight were of French ori- 
gin. As the Legislative Council is 
now constituted as a whole, he further 
remarks :— 

** With these additions, the Legis- 
lative Council will consist of forty 
members, of whom eighteen are French- 
Canadians, and six, including the 
Speaker and Mr Justice Bowen, hold 
office under Government. It must be 
observed, however, that Mr Bowen 
never attends, and that Messrs Hale, 
Ryland, Coffin, Mackenzie, Gugy, and 
Kerr, will most probably, from age 
and infirmity, not again assist in the 
deliberations of the Council; and fur- 
ther, that Messrs Forsyth and Moffatt 
being absent from the province on 
leave for not less than two years, the 
numbers to be present at any future 
session of the Council within that pe- 
riod could not exceed thirteen English 
and eighteen Canadian members, ma- 
king in all thirty-one, of whom three 
at most would be office-holders.”’ 

The Executive Council was com- 
posed, according to the same despatch, 
thus :— 

«‘ The present Board is composed 
(exclusive of Mr James Stuart, who is 
never summoned to attend, and Mr 
Cochran, now on his way to England) 
of eight members—viz. Messrs John 
Stewart, Dominique Mondelet, K.C., 
Hugues Heney, George Pemberton, 
Louis Panet, P. D. Debartzch, F. A. 
Quesnel, K.C., and William Shep- 
pard, of whom Mr Stewart, being 
Master of the Trinity-house and Com- 
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missioner of the Jesuits’ estates, can 
alone be said to be an office-holder 
under Government. Mr Panet, I 
should add, as being one of the most 
eminent notaries in Quebec, is em- 
ployed by Mr Stewart to collect the 
rents of a portion of the Jesuits’ es- 
tates, for which service he receives the 
usual allowance of 10 per cent.” 

So that of eight members five are 
of French origin. We presume that 
the majority are not likely to betray 
the interests of their own countrymen, 
or to become the subservient tools of 
Government to oppress them. We 
have shown before that, with the 
composition of these Councils, we are 
far from being disposed to cry content 
for British interests, which, in fact, 
have been scandalously undermined of 
late, especially under the hollow pre- 
tences of “ conciliation.” Before we 
take leave of this part of our subject 
we may at once dispose of the charge 
similarly urged, of a one-sided mono- 
poly of place and patronage enjoyed 
by those of British origin, and syste- 
matically upheld by the Government. 
In our No. 236 of 1835, we had in- 
deed already satisfactorily rebutted 
the accusation, in aid of which will be 
accepted as complete corroboration 
the following data, quoted by “A 
Canadian.” 

‘In the early part of Lord Ayl- 
mer’s administration, his Lordship 
recommended the appointment of five 
gentlemen to the #xecutive Council, 
whose names are given in his Lord- 
ship's dispatch of the 5th of March, 
1834, and of whom his Lordship says, 
—‘ Four of the five gentlemen above 
named are of French origin, and it is 
a circumstance worthy of notice with 
reference to the complaints of the 
House of Assembly of the “ vicious 
composition” (as they allege) of the 
Executive Council, that these gentle- 
men were all Members of the House 
of Assembly, and all belonged to what 
is termed the popular er Canadian 
party in that house.’ 

“In an admirable despatch to the 
Earl of Aberdeen, dated the 18th of 
March, 1835, Lord Aylmer has given 
a statement ‘showing the appoint- 
ments to offices of profit or emolument 
made by his Lordship from the com- 
mencement of his administration to 
the Ist March, 1835,’ the offices, 
names, and origin of the persons ap- 
pointed. I need not occupy these 
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pages with the names and offices res 
ferred to. The following statements 
and observations of his Lordship de. 
serve particular attention, and are, I 
think, conclusive on this subject. 

““¢ The House of Assembly com. 
plain “that the chief recommendation 
to office continues to be a marked and 
bitter animosity towards the people of 
this province, that it is seldom men of 
French-Canadian origin find their 
way into office under any circum. 
stances,’ and so forth. 

«* The assertion that it is seldom 
men of French-Canadian origin find 
their way into office, is best answered 
by a reference to facts. From the 
accompanying statement, it appears 
that of 142 appointments which have 
been made to offices of profit and 
emolument, from the commencement 
of my administration in the month of 
October, 1830, to the Ist of the pre. 
sent month (March, 1835), 80 are of 
French origin, and 62 not of French 
origin; that during the same period 
the appointments made to offices, not 
of profit and emolument, amounting 
to 580, 295 are of French origin, and 
285 not of French origin. It thus 
appears, that in the two instances 
above-mentioned, the one of appoint 
ments to offices of profit and emolu. 
ment, and the other to offices not of 
profit and emolument, the advantage 
is on the side of individuals of French 
origin.” 

The second head of demands, the 
refusal of which constitutes of course 
a “ grievance,” is the absolute con 
trol of all colonial revenues, those 
which arise from the sale of crown 
lands, as well as all others.” The 
control of the revenues is so absolute- 
ly enjoyed now by the House of As 
sembly that, as the fact notoriously Is, 
that house has stopped the supplies 
for five years past. The points re 
served, such as the Jesuits’ estates, are 
not of importance enough to make the 
exception worth an argument. With 
the crown lands the case is different. 
All waste, uncultivated, or unowne 
lands are naturally the property ofthe 
crown, as lord paramonnt. In the 
case of the Canada crown lands they 
are disposed of for the benefit of the 
colony, as may hereafter appear 1¢- 
dentally in such notice as we § 
have occasion or space to bestow 
the British American Land Compaty: 
Nor is such a species of ownership 
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eculiar to crowns. In the United 

tates the property of all those descrip- 
tions of lands is vested in like manner 
in the Executive and Congress, with 
this difference,—there the proceeds 
are applied to the general purposes of 
government: with the crown the pro- 
ceeds are applied to the uses and be- 
hoof of the special colony where such 
lands exist, and no. for the benefit of 
the empire at large, as in the Union. 
The separate states of the federation 
have no control, and pretend to none, 
over such lands and their proceeds, 
although probably part and parcel of 
the States themselves. The preten- 
sion on the part of Canada, a con- 
quered country, is therefore peculiarly 
preposterous, and the claim of the 
fifth demand to the “entire manage- 
ment by the local legislature of the 
crown lands,” is equally insolent and 
ridiculous. The fourth demand is 
for an ** Executive Government, 
wholly dependent upon, and respon- 
sible to, a local legislature thus con- 
stituted.” If the Executive is to be 
wholly responsible to a tribunal in 
Canada, it must of course be wholly 
independent of any control by Go- 
vernment or Legislature in England. 
It must be appointed there and not 
here; to this country it could own no 
duty, because it would incur no re- 
sponsibility ; for duties involve re- 
sponsibilities, and vice versa. Con- 
cede the claim, and we abdicate the 
sovereignty. But when such a pre- 
tension is seriously entertained, let us 
act upon it manfully, with honour and 
dignity. Let us at once proclaim the 
independence of Lower Canada, and 
treat with it as from one independent 
state to another. To ratify-it by a 
side wind would be a base, unworthy 


proceeding, betokening the wish to 
retain an empty and nominal show of 
supremacy, when the power to enforce 
allegiance had really departed from 
us. All other claims are subordinate 
to these enumerated, because the 
rights of sovereignty, once surrendered 
or left in abeyance, the rights of pro- 
perty created by it would be sweptaway 
without scruple by the new usurping 
Government; as in fact we are as- 
sured by Mr Roebuck, “ thousands 
of confiscated acres will be theirs 
then ;” then the work of confiscation 
would be carried on upon the largest 
scale against the countrymen of that 
patriotic person, who so long as his 
wages were paid, would view the ruin 
of tens of thousands of his kith and 
kind with all the calm indifference be- 
coming a Radical and philosopher. 
As it has been said, they “ never 
dream of wounds who never felt a 
scar,” so Mr Roebuck has a noble con- 
tempt for other people’s acres, never 
having had any himself. If the ques- 
tion were the stoppage of wages dis- 
honourably earned, the largest room 
of the Crown and Anchor would not 
suffice for the volume of voice and fury 
of the paid Canadian patriot, as in- 
deed he has verified on the bare ap- 


prehension of so fatal an occurrence. 
We have stated the master grie- 
vances or demands upon which hinge 
numerous others of minor consider- 
ation, indeed of so small account ge- 
nerally that it only depended upon the 
House of Assembly to have most of 


them promptly cleared away. But 
the quarrel, as Sir Lucius says, was 
‘* a very pretty quarrel,” and one not 
hastily to be adjusted, for paupers 
grew fat upon it, and the supplies of 
Messrs Roebuck,* Chapman, and Co. 





* To show the sort of stuff of which “ patriots 


” 


are made in these days, it may be 


worth while to notice, that the Mr Chapman here mentioned is stated by the Newcastle 
Journal to have been thrice bankrupt in Montreal, twice as a merchant not of any great 
consideration, and once as a newspaper proprietor. As that paper fairly observes, 
three insolvencies are no ways conclusive against honesty of character, any more than 
they are proof of prudence and fair dealing. But when men suddenly change opinions, 
are found in receipt of pay consequent on such change from parties furiously advoca- 
ting the principles to which they have veered, the presumption is in favour of disho- 


‘ nesty of motive. Mr Chapman, it is said, receives L.400 a-year az co-agent with Mr 


Roebuck for the Canadian traitors, the latter person taking the lion’s share of L.1100 
perannum. The mission of Mr Chapman is conceived to be a finesse of the Canadian 
leaders to establish a species of espionage over Mr Roebuck, and keep him honest. So 
true is it, that none are so distrusted as those whose private interests are advanced 
Just in proportion as their public and patriotic obligations are neglected or betrayed. 
For the rest, the paper quoted remarks, that Mr Chapman is in the habit now, in 
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would in that'case have been stopped, 
instead of those of the Government. 
Into these minor matters we entered 
so fully in our former article that it 
would be a work of supererogation to 
reproduce them. ‘The folly of Lord 
Goderich (now Earl of Ripon), and 
the stupidity of his sub-secretary, 
Lord Howick, in 1831, in conceding 
the control of all the revenues of the 
colony, Crown lands, Jesuits’ estates, 
and all, to the House of Assembly 
without stipulation, or rather upon the 
faith of certain vague promises of the 
grant of a civil list for the mainte- 
nance of the Colonial government, has 
been at the root of all the evil, of all 
the dissensions between the Assembly 
and the local authorities, and finally, 
of the rebellion. It is all very tine to 
palaver, as Lord John Russell did on 
the first night of the session (the 16th 
ultimo), of the “ generous confidence” 
thus reposed in the rebel faction ; it 


was neither more nor less than an 
act of egregious folly, and unexpected 
if not unasked for prodigality. It did 
not surely comport with national dig. 
nity or decorum idly to volunteer a 
boon of utmost condescension with. 
out assurance before hand of kind ae. 
ceptance and grateful acknowledge. 
ment. As it was, the immense and 
unconditional concession was received 
as the tribute of fear, and the sur. 
render at discretion to necessity, ra. 
ther than as the act of grace in return 
for one of justice. As was truly ob. 
served by those factious Radicals, 
who combined so consistently with 
the Whigs to turn them out, we mean 
Mr Grote and Mr Hume, Sir George 
Murray and the Earl of Aberdeen, the 
former and Conservative Colonial Se. 
cretaries, would have committed no 
such blunders as have disgraced the 
Colonial ¢ office under the Whigs; 
they would have redressed grievances, 












answer to urgent solicitations of former friends, of stating that he is in daily expecta- 
tion of some capital piece of preferment—where and in what shape does not appear, 
But as an old friend, or quondam partner of his, Mr Revans, we thiuk, is the name 
stated, is an assistant poor-law commissioner, with some L.1500 a-year, Mr Chapman 
may probably have expectations of something similar. His claims are precisely such 
as in the usual scope of Whig policy are most likely to be attended to. 

As there is no man more prodigal of reflections upon the honesty or consistency of 
others, we may take the liberty of hinting to Mr Roebuck that he has been repeatedly 
requested to explain whether it be true that, when in Lower Canada, he was what is 
ealled a Tory, and as such published a pamphlet or other writings against the very 
party by whom he is now salaried. Also, whether in that character he and his family 
did not succeed in obtaining for one of the members a situation of some 6 or L.700 
a-year from Lord Dalhousie ; the mighty philosopher and statesman that is now, in 
England, being then, in Canada, in the habit of earning a more creditable livelihood, 
or short commons if he will, as a kind of landscape painter—that is, a sketcher of back- 
woods and timber. If the reports be true, Mr Roebuck has not played his cards amiss 
as a political trader ; L.700 a-year in Canada as a Tory, and L. 1100 a-year in Eng- 
land as a Canadian agitator, show a master-hand in shuflling the ecards. If he have 
more solicitude about character than money, it may be worth his while to set these 
slanders, if such they are, to rest by a refutation, late though it be. We have read and 
heard of them often, and so we are satisfied has he. 

t The administration of Lord Stanley is excepted, of course. Never were the 
seals of that office more admirably held ; never were colonial affairs more ably admi- 
nistered. Sir James Graham, in his late eloquent speech at Carlisle, has unanswer- 
ably demonstrated this, and more especially by Lord Stanley's last act, before quitting 
office, in relation to Lower Canada. He brought in a bill to repeal and retrieve the 
folly of Lord Ripon and Lord Howick; on his secession immediately afterwards, the 
Whigs, through Lord Howick, let the blll fall to the ground. Whilst upon this sub- 
ject we may remark about the Colonial Office, that once on a time, a Whig time, & 
person was discharged from an important office in one of the colonies, imprisoned and 
ordered to quit the country, as an alien, we believe. All this was through a previous 
mistake of the despatches of the Governor of the colony; long before the measures 
stated had been adopted, and orders sent out in accordance, other despatches had been 
received from the Governor, explanatory of his misapprehension. These despatches 
lay unopened for weeks, perhaps months, at the Colonial Office. The consequences 
the man were as mentioned. He was, however, after a considerable time, released. 
He came to England, laid his case before (then) Sir James Scarlett, and was advised 
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but enforced the constitutional law ; 
they would have taken the sting out 
of just complaint, but nothing have 
conceded out of the matter of right, 
without full security for correspond- 
ing benetit in the restoration of order 
and tranquillity to a distracted colony. 
Against this fatal measure of surren- 
dering the Crown revenues, the Duke of 
Wellington, with characteristic sagaci- 
ty, entered his protest. He foresaw that 
the effeet would be to make the judges 
as well as every functionary, the Go. 
vernor included, dependent upon the 
House of Assembly alone, and there. 
fore, amenable to the jurisdiction of 
the Imperial Legislature or Govern- 
ment. They would, therefore, be 
withdrawn from their allegiance, un- 
der penalty of forfeiting their salaries, 
which, to ensure their obsequiousness, 
the Assembly proposed only to vote 
annually. The result has been even 


worse, for during five years last past, 
the supplies, and, therefore, the sala- 
ries, have not been voted at all. And 
such has been the well calculated ef- 
feet, that official members of the Le- 
gislative Council have been known 
to vote obnoxious bills sent up from 


the House of Assembly, for the sake, 
or in the hope of receiving their sala- 
ries, and judges in Canada, not having 
private property, have been obligedto 
borrow money at exorbitant interest, 
and contract debts on very ruinous 
terms with every good-natured trades- 
man—their station unhappily preclu- 
ding them from the cheaper remedies of 
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begging and stealing,—as an elo- 
quent eyewitness describes; whilst 
all the while Mr Roebuck was rioting 
upon dishonourable wages, duly paid, 
of L.1100 a-year, and his friend, the 
traitor Papineau, upon L.1000 a-year, 
besides other emoluments. The clo- 
sing paragraph of the Duke's protest 
anticipated to a certain, but not to the 
whole extent, this state of things. Dis- 
sentient, because “ these persons will 
thus become dependent upon the con- 
tinued favour of the Legislative As- 
sembly for the reward of their labours 
and services; the administration with- 
in the province of Lower Canada can 
no longer be deemed independent ; and 
his Majesty's subjects will have justice 
administered to them by judges, and 
will be governed by officers situated as 
above described."" Armed with this , 
power of offence, the House of Assem- 
bly have passed all kinds of bills of the 
most revolutionary quality; and even 
when, which sometimes occurred, the 
tendency of the principal measure was 
wholesome, some obnoxious enactment 
was tacked to it, so that the Legisla- 
tive Council should be compelled to 
pass both, or incur the odium of reject- 
ing the good, rather than sanction, 
along with it the pestiferous proposal. 
This has given occasion to the Roe- 
buck agency to publish a long string 
of measures, apparently as objection- 
able, thus rejected; of course, the 
paid tools shroud in the background, 
the true merits of the case.“ We had 
interdicted ourselves from entering into 





that his action was good for L.10,000 damages. 
We have a tolerable idea how the affair was disposed of, and so has he and 


the rest 
other parties, 


* mp . : E 
The Roebuck gang of agents make great boast of their honesty. 


Lord Abinger, if he chose, may tell 


Take the follow- 


ing as one instance. Among the acts passed by the Assembly and rejected by the Le- 
gislative Council are the following—of course the rejection is imputed as a crime. We 
beg attention to the note between brackets. An Act for the Relief of Persons holding 
of his Majesty en ro¢ure immoveable Property in the Suburbs of Quebec, upon which 
Lods et Ventes, ar Mutation Fines are due.—[Itis a complaint against the Canadians, 
though perfectly untrue, that they will not exempt their lands from these burthens inci- 
dent to their tenure ; yet the Legislative Council refused to exempt the Crown Lands 
from them.] Mark the roguery, as well as the hypocrisy of this, as respects the lord 
paramount, the Crown, the Assembly, are anxious to abolish the oppressive incidents 
of the feudal tenure, because they affect themselves. But not a word about abolishing 
the feudal, the oppressive seignorial rights, the T.ods et Ventes, exigible by the French 
seigneurs, the party in the Assembly, from their tenants. 

An Act to repeal so much of two certain Acts therein mentioned, made and passed 
in the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, as authorizes 
the Commutation of the tenure of lands held @ titre de Fief and 4 titre de Cens in this 
province, into the tenure of free and common soccage. These acts, the Canadian 
tenures, and trade acts, were passed to enable the seigneurs to commute voluntarily their 
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the details of this state of things, be- 
cause it is but a repetition of what at 
some length we depicted in 1835 ; it is 
no more than an iniquitous amplifica- 
tion of the crying crimes of Canadian 
traitors, as there sketched largely ; 
the catalogue has only been swelled 
upon the same subjects and under the 
same heads by the industry of Messrs 
Roebuck and Co., at the steam-engine 
rate of L.1700 a-year power. The 
only change has since been, that more 
steam has been generated and laid on, 
in order to stimulate to rebellion in 
Canada, to justify it here, in Great 
Britain, to pave the way to Irish re- 
peal, to overthrow the monarchy and the 
peerage, and establish in this country 
the blessings of democracy. To us 
Mr Roebuck owes an immense debt of 
gratitude. The man was despised and 
flouted in and out of the Commons 
House, when first we brought forward 
the question of Canadian grievances, 
aud gave them an importance which, 
from his feeble voice and moderate 
abilities, they never could have attain- 
ed. He profited by it, and for the 
first time was heard, he was listened to. 
Since then he has been a man of some 
mark, although his day is on the wane 
now, for as the storm declines, so sinks, 
in the natural order of gravitation, the 
floating trash tothe bottom of the pool. 
He has had his day, as they say “ every 
dog has,” and though we believe him 
quite as honest, and above the cunning 
of Lord John, and much less corrupt 
and indolent than Mr Thomson of the 
Trade Board, who are the alpha and 
omega ofthe Ministerial phalanx of the 
Commons House, yet are his hands 
so unclean by contact with traitors, 
that never can he rise again. The 
« working classes,” whom he so sedu- 
lously courts, can never be more than 
as trustworthy allies, for there is the 
starvation allowance, the Bastile sys- 
tem, to which Mr Roebuck is pledged, 
and of which he was one of the most 
strenuous champions. The working 
classes, however, for other objects they 
may abet him, never can forgive the 
man who endowed prisons, and decreed 
s* pork-water” for them. If he aspire 
to play the Robespierre of a revolution, 
he may comfort himself with a Marat 


ready made at his elbow, an old ae. 
quaintance, and a rival near the popu. 
lar throne. Mr Beaumont of the New. 
castle Liberator, soars beyond even the 
Molesworth clique in the talk of blood 
and slaughter for liberty. Mr Roe. 
buck is apt to presume upon the credit 
of his pluck at Muddiford ; let him 
beware of a rival in his Marat, for Mp 
Beaumont also is a fighting man, and 
in Jamaica, as is said, had an ordinary 
practice of transacting a duel by way 
of appetite for breakfast. The man, 
according to accounts, must be a per. 
fect ogre, only that his fancy lies for 
the blood and bones of men, instead of 
children, To his especial patron, the 
humane Joseph Hume, no less than to 
Joseph’s most particular friends, the 
Whigs, it must have been delightfully 
refreshing to read this patriot’s denun. 
ciation of Lords Melbourne, John Rus. 
sell and Co., to the scaffold or the 
gallows, at a meeting of the loyal con- 
stituency and special supporters of the 
no less loyal, but more notably hypo. 
critical member for Leeds—of course 
we do not mean Sir William Moles 
worth, who, whatever otherwise we 
may think of him, has never yet sold 
his principles, or pocketed the money 
of the Whigs, or Lord Fitzwilliam for 
slavish advocacy under the outward 
semblance of independent principles. 
It is not our purpose to follow the 
career of Lord Gosford during the 
two years of his administration. We 
have sufficiently noted its direction 
beforein the general bearings of which 
ignorance the most doltish, conceit the 
most sickening, and dupery the most 
potent, have been the leading charae- 
teristics. After briefly adverting to 
those leading points which, during the 
year just passed, have crowned the 
climax of misrule, and brought the 
machine of Government to a stand 
still, we shall pass on to those general 
considerations of the state of the two 
provinces, but of Lower Canada more 
especially, which indicate the proper 
line of policy to be pursued with re 
ference equally to the interests of the 
Colonies and the parent country. The 
task has been no light one to wade 
through the records of liberal lordly 
vacillation and misgovernment, about 





feudal rights and tenure, so as to facilitate the improvement of the land. Down to this 
day one only commutation has been effected, that by Mr Edward Ellice for the seigt- 


iory of Beauharnois. 
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which our readers will judge for them- 
selves from the following extracts from 
official correspondence presented to 
the House of Commons ; and we may, 
therefore, be quite sure so garbled 
and assorted by the Whig Government 
as to screen their own incapacity as 
well as to dilate the full proof evidence 
of their Governor-depute’s blunders. 
The first extract we give entire by 
way of introduction. 

Extract of a Despatch from the Earl 
of Gosford to Lord Glenelg, dated 
Castle, St Lewis, March 8, 1837. 

“ A feeling of dissatisfuction with 
the Assembly, in regard to its proceed- 
ings in the last short session, is spread- 
ing, but not gone to such an extent 
as to induce me to suppose that a dis- 
solution at this moment would be de- 
sirable; but if an appeal were now 


-made to the people, I am sure what is 


termed the majority in the assembly 
would experience a diminution in their 
ranks; but, under existing circum- 
stances, I see no positive substantial 
good to result from a dissolution. Re- 
course might be had to such a measure 
when you have determined on the dine 
you mean to adopt for relieving the 
province from its present state of em- 
barrassment. Coercion, abruptly a- 
dopted, might prove fatal, and such a 
step is therefore to be deprecated, nor 
can it be justified, except as a dernier 
ressort, after all attempts of a consti- 
tutional character shall have failed ; 
but liberality, 1 am sure, will not be 
lost sight of by the present Govern- 
ment in any course that may be taken, 
and whatever is arranged should, I 
think, be in its character, as far as 
circumstances will admit, conditional, 
and made fo appear as an act of ne- 
cessity, resorted to only to ward off 
the evils with which the country is op- 
pressed and threatened. 

“ P.S.—I shall send you, very soon, 
the names of those I think qualified 
for the two councils.” 
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The P.S. is an admirable specimen 
of the * to-morrow” system of the 
Colonial office, a running through its 
agents. P.S., in fact, stands for * Pro- 
crastian System,” enjoining, in reverse, 
of the old proverb, never to do to-day 
what you may have a chance of doing 
to-morrow. The “ dissatisfaction " 
with the Assembly—the “ liberality,” 
-——the “ conditional” system, and do. 
ing nothing except as an “ act of ne- 
cessity,”—are all admirable indica- 
tions, in their way, of the hobbling, 
wait-upon-Providence policy of the 
Whigs. The “ conditional” system, 
indeed, was a matter of great urgency 
for Lord Gosford and his secretary of 
the Elliot brood, for its permanence 
was a condition upon which hang their 
places and wages. As to the English 
of the despatch, we refer the criticism 
to the reader, only observing that a 
Governor-General with L.10,000 a- 
year, and a secretary with L.1000, 
even if excusable on the score of igno- 
rance of French, and for having to 
borrow a vocabulary of the polite slang 
of that foreign language, might rea- 
sonably have been expected to under- 
stand somewhat about the rules of 
composition, if not of logic in their 
own. The italics are our own, we 
ought in fairness to state. From this 
despatch it appears, that up to March 
1837, the Ministry had not made up 
their minds on the “line” they meant 
to adopt ; the cad, however, strongl 
urging the old hack “ liberality,” al- 
though on its last legs. In April, 
Lord Glenelg after some, from him, 
supererogatory excuses for “ postpo- 
ning ”’ decision, announces that he is 
prepared to “ sanetion a reconstruc- 
tion of the Exeeutive Council,” from 
admitting men of “ liberal views,” but 
not of “extreme opinions.” The na- 
tural corollary of this in the Whig 
sense was the appointment of M. De- 
bartsch* to the Council, as not being 
of “ extréme opinions,” along with 





* In addition to what we have recorded about this man, the following extract from 


some clever letters, signed Zeta, in that very ably conducted paper the Liverpool Mail, 
comes seasonably in illustration of the character and the not ‘‘ extreme opinions ” of this 
crony of Lord Gosford and protegé of Lord Glenelg. Zeta is evidently well acquaint- 
ed with Canadian affairs, if not a Canadian himself. After describing Debartzch as 
“the Robespiere of Canada,” he proceeds, 

‘** Mr Debartzch, who is the present influential executive councillor—would fulfil the 
most earnest desire that he ever uttered, to see the British community exterminated 
en masse from the face of Lower Canada. 

‘* In a paper Mr Debartzch published in St Charles, called the L’Echo du Pays, he 
called on .the Canadians to rise en masse, and exterminate the British JSrom the soil,’ 
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others in the same “ liberality” sense. 
In April, the Lord Gosling writes to 
the other Lord G. 

‘** T see no chance whatever of any 
serious commotion here in consequence 
of your proceedings ; however, you 
may rely on my taking every precau- 
tion. As toarmed resistance, I see no 
ground for apprehending any thing of 
the kind.” 

Again, in May 6, my Lord is quite 
facetious in his way, and recreating 
in fond remembrances of “ Donny- 
brook Fair.” “ I have not,’’ he writes, 
“the least expectation of any thing 
serious. If a dissolution of the pre- 
sent Parliament (the Assembly) were 
to take place, there might be some 
broken heads, but nothing more se- 
rious.” People might suppose from 
this that the man was a wag, but we 
protest, for the honour of old Ireland, 
that he was never known before to 
perpetrate a jeu d'esprit in his born 
days. Lord Durham, with Lord 
Brougham’s testimonial to qualifica- 
tion for Governor-General pinned to 
his back, will at least have nothing to 
lose by comparison with the Lord 
Gosling, although the feature is com- 
mon to them both, that they have “lived 
two years in a cold climate.” The 
correspondence up to July consists of 
somnolent apologies from Lord Glen- 
elg to Lord Gosford for the delay 
of “important” measures regarding 
Lower Canada, and in crimination of 
the Governor for similar delays on his 
side in furaishing certain information 
long promised. On June 10th, Lord 
Gosling writes that he is fearful of dis- 
turbances, and therefore he shall issue 
a piece of paper called a “ proclama- 
tion,” and he indicates that the “ pre- 
sence of a larger military force might 
of itself prevent the occurrence of any 
disturbance.” On July 4th, the same 
person writes, “I do not see any 
ground for apprehending any thing 
like serious commotion.” On July 
11th, the Irish Solomon states that the 
malecontents have gone the length “ of 
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injuring the property and discharging 
fire-arms into the houses of some who 
are loyally disposed,” &c. but never. 
theless, he adds, “I may close this 
despatch with a repetition of my con. 
viction that no disturbance or serious 
interruption of the usual course of 
events is likely to occur.” On July 
25th, we are advised of some * out. 
rages’ in the county of Two Moun. 
tains. On September 2d, we have 
some Gosling trash about an “ Ultra- 
Tory” party in Lower Canada, which 
if the noble idiot had ever ventured 
forth of the Castle of St Louis, or lis- 
tened to any but French-Canadian 
traitors, he must have known was an 
utter absurdity of nomenclature never 
before heard of in the province. At 
this date the “ liberality” professor, 
however, talks about suspending the 
Constitution, because he can * make 
no terms with M. Papineau; you must 
either put him down, or submit to let 
him put you down.” Profound states- 
man! Elegant and accomplished dia. 
lectician! If, however, adds this man 
of valour, ** matters should: come to 
extremities * * * I shall gladly relin- 
quish * * My situation is not an envi- 
able one,” &c. &c. On September 
9th, the O’ Connellite Governor writes 
that the “ attempts that are making 
to shake its allegiance (the province), 
and to create confusion, will prove un- 
successful ;” the grand juries having 
at the same time ignored various in- 
dictments for high treason, although 
the “ most positive legal authority in 
support” of them was afforded. Octo- 
ber 6th, we are told the state of the 
country is bordering on revolt. On 
October 10th, he describes prospects 
in Montreal as “ rather gloomy,” but 
“here (in Quebec) we are quite quiet 
and tranquil,”—not even a brawl to 
molest my Lord whilst quaffing the 
toast “may we ne'er want a friend 
nor a bottle to give him,” among the 
convivials of the faction. On Octo- 
ber 12th, two days afterwards only, 
there is a long epistle from my Lord, 








This paper was sent to the Colonial office, and no notice was taken of it. 


This man, 


people of England, is the confidential adviser of the crown in Canada, and is allowed to 
‘ stalk at noon-day’ uttering treason with impunity ; and, further, was allowed to pur- 
sue his revolutionary calling in the columns of the ‘ Liberal’ newspaper, until the hour 
of its suppression, and the arrest of some of its managers on charges of high treason ” 

Debartzch was jealous of Papineau’s superior influence—Debartzch apostatized there- 


fore apparently—Debartzch means to re-enact Prince Maurice of Saxony. 


Stupid 


Gosford, of course, never read the History of German Protestantism. . 
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the gist of which is to ‘increase the 


military force,” the recital of the most 


scandalous outrages, of which one only 
need be quoted here for reasons to fol- 
low :—* A lady, Madame St Jaques, 
having, as it is reported, fired, or given 
directions to fire upon the mob, when, 
not content with the proceedings usual 
on such occasions, they had actually 
broken into her house, two persons 
were thereby wounded, of whom one 
has since died. The house was im- 
mediately demolished, but not before 
the inmates had escaped; Madame St 
Jacques was, however, shortly after- 
wards apprehended and committed by 
a magistrate to the Montreal gaol, 
where I believe she yet remains.” 

In self-defence, this loyal French- 
Canadian lady ordered fire-arms to be 


used ; she was cast into gaol, where, 


coolly writes this unmanly functionary, 
“she yet remains.” ‘This from the 
imbecile dotard, who subsequently ad- 
mitted traitors—people accused upon 
oath of high treason—to bail, and bail 
as moderate in amount as would have 
been required for a not uncommon 
assault. Lord Gosford, it is clear, is 
what is called “ no woman’s man.” 
The despatch of October 25 was a 
grateful theme for his Lordship, since 
it acknowledges the permission to 
draw for his salary, with the prompt 
notification that he has acted in con- 
formity, and secured certain benefits 
of the exchange by selling the bills on 
New York. On the 21st the Execu- 
tive Council recommended the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, the 
employment of the military power, 
aud an “ enquiry respecting aliens 
(French and Americans) resident in 
the province,” but they would not re- 
commend the suspension of the * con- 
stitutional act.” On the 30th of Oc- 
tober, my Lord, after detailing alarm- 
ing movements of the seditious, coolly 
adds :—* With religion, law, and the 
loyalty of the great bulk of the popu- 
lation opposed to them, the party now 
fomenting sedition and treason, al- 
though they may, if not checked, cre- 
ate local and temporary confusion, are 
not likely to meet with the success 
which, from the boldness of their pro- 
ceedings, they seem to anticipate.” 
On November 6, long after the fact 
was known from the public papers of 
Canada, my Lord finds out that the 
rebels are “ drilling” by day and by 
night, * without concealment,” as he 
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says. He really now begins to be 
alarmed, and—what measures does he 
take? Why, first, he sends, not the 
general at the head of the troops, but 
the Attorney-General with his pocket 
full of law, to put down open and arm- 
ed insurrection. In the next place, 
he does to be sure apply to Sir John 
Colborne for military protection, for 
the danger was coming home to the 
Governor. On November 9, we are 
informed of a conflict in Montreal be- 
tween the loyalists and the “fils dela 
liberté.”” November 14—<As the storm 
growls more loudly, Lord Gosford 
reiterates his wish to resign, because 
a conciliator has a natural antipathy 
to “cold iron,” of course. After ex- 
citing civil war, his Lordship, con- 
ceiving he has done his duty, has no 
desire to come in for a chance of 
** broken heads.’”’ Then come the 
open rebellion, the conflicts of ar- 
mies, murder, bloodshed, martial law, 
marches and countermarches,—the 
roar of artillery, and all the accom- 
paniments of most horrible warfare as 
the closing and appropriate commen- 
tary upon the despatches of Mul- 
gravite conciliation, Gosford idiocy, 
and Whig chicanery. The Whigs 
found, on their advent to office, dis- 
content existing in Canada; by ne- 
glect and connivance they fanned dis- 
content into sedition ; when the sedi- 
tion began seriously to incommode 
them, it was indolently suffered to 
ripen, and then artfully fostered into 
open rebellion. In proof we need 
only refer to the inter-despatches of 
Lords Gosford and Glenelg. On 
both sides we are assured, that the 
actual presence of a more numerous 
body of troops, and a more decided 
display of vigour, would have im- 
posed on the malecontents, stayed an 
open rupture, and might, therefore, 
gradually have led to the accommo- 
dation of differences and the restora- 
tion of tranquillity. The Whigs, 
skilless statesmen as they are, can only 
escape from a dilemma, per saltum ; 
they were in a sea of troubles, from 
which the stirring incidents of civil 
war were a seasonable diversion ; 
therefore was the out-break of rebel- 
lion encouraged by the studied expo- 
sure of physical weakness to repel ; 
the defence of the colony was starved, 
to convert bluster and agitation into 
overt-treason and attempts at revolu- 
tion. This, we fear not, after due de- 
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liberation, to assert, and we appeal in 
proof to the despatches, garbled asthey 
are, as published by themselves. To 
Whig wiles and Whig indolence, Pa- 
pineau and his faction have fallen vic- 
tims, at least, before their time. The 
wise and preventive policy of Sir 
George Murray and Lord Aberdeen 
might, by the opportune redress of 
real grievances, have changed them, 
perhaps, from brawling patriots (pa- 
triotism being the “ last refuge of 
scoundrels’’) into merely troublesome, 
but not dishonest or unwholesome 
parliamentary malecontents. The war, 
however, hasnow been commenced, the 
sword has been drawn, and although 
the present contest be of short duration, 
it may be the germ of a war of exter- 
mination between two races, unless the 
ruling policy combine with singleness 
of purpose unflinching perseverance 
in its developement, attempered with 
the real spirit of conciliation flowing 
from the consciousness of strength, to 
soothe, and finally to blend harmoni- 
ously the irritating dissensions arising 
from difference of origin, and from 
the distinct conditions of law and pri- 
mary acquisition under which two dis- 
tinct races were brought into con- 
nexion and sought to be amalgamated. 
Is Lord Durham the man to compre- 
hend the subtle intricacies, and the 
complexity of interests arising out of 
actual circumstances, and so to be 
dealt with? There is not a man with 
mind enough to rise beyond the sphere 
of the low party feclings of the mo- 
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ment who will not answer No! The 
very temper of that person* is of it. 
self equal to a sentence of revolution 
in the Canadas. Arrogant towards 
the weak, humble and prostrate to the 
dust before the high and mighty— 
ever capricious and insolent of de- 
meanour where unrestrained by fear 
or station—utterly devoid of moral 
courage, and of passions fierce and 
uncontrollable, with the consciousness 
of impunity—a despot by instinct and 
impulse. There is not a serf on his 
estates, where they are all trembling 
serfs from the top agents to the mean. 
est hind, whose certificate of character 
would not be given, like that of the 
grovelling Ministry, merely to “ get 
rid of him.” With fair natural talents 
run to waste from want of early read- 
ing and culture, but without grasp of 
intellect—with mind undisciplined as 
with temper unbridled, Lord Durham 
in more mature age has never been 
laborious enough to retrieve by study 
the lost hours of college indolence, 
and the stable-boy associations among 
which his more manly days were mis- 
spent, until his entrance into political 
life by family connexion with the fa- 
mily of the Whig leader. That con- 
nexion introduced him to the acquaint- 
ance of Mr Edward Ellice, under 
whose tutelage he made more pro- 
gress in speculation (1825), than in 
political knowledge. Since the official 
reign of Whiggery, the opportunities 
for repairing the want of Administra- 
tion experience have not been few, 





* The nomination came from Brussels, and through Stockmar. Leopold was grate- 
ful, and Lord Durham had pandered in every way to the mercenary and grovelling 


propensities of the Cobourgs. The Ministry fell into the scheme, as no one better 
knows than Lord Durham himself, who is not slow to avow it, to ‘* get rid of him.” 
It would furnish food for laughter to detail the little round of miserable intrigues to 
which the capacity of this man is just equal, and by which his elevation was accom- 
plished. Some other time we may condescend to rake up the filth. ‘* Do tell me 
the news? What are they doing at Court >What are the Ministry about ? I know 
they hate me, and want to get rid of me.” Such was the habitual language of this 
bile-jaundiced subject among his associates and acquaintance. The mean money 
eraving of the Cobourg minion is not the least dishonourable of his propensities, He 
has been taking for months his salary as ambassador to Russia, living here in idleness, 
and notoriously never meaning to return there—after two years’ duty only. He is now 
pocketing an enormous salary as Governor-General of the Canadas, Redressor of 
Grievances, &c. &c., although on the subterfuge usual with him, of health and family 
affairs, he does not take his departure till April—that is, till all danger is past, the war 
ended, and spring-time come round, to make the voyage pleasant, and keep his noble 
person out of harm’s way, and the reach of ‘‘ those vile guns.” In addition to the ex- 
traordinary titles and powers with which he is invested, his lordship bargained hard to 
be allowed to manage the negotiation of the disputed boundary question with the Uni- 
ted States. The folly of Ministers did stop short of this. 
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but perpetually imbecile, and with all 
his colleagues and connexions in rest- 
less intrigues and personal squabbles, 
arising from a morbid irritability of 
temper, he has had no leisure, even if 
he had had the application to improve 
or extend the range of his capacity. 
His withdrawal from the Cabinet, in- 
directly compulsory, after a short pro- 
bation in an unimportant department, 
with his family position and political 
attitude, left the Whigs no choice but 
to provide for him elsewhere. The 
Canadas is the third job thus extorted 
by fear, and bestowed by way of a 
riddance. Such is the Governor-Ge- 
neral, and such the prospect for Ca- 
nada under his administration. 

With respect to the system upon 
which the Canadas must be governed 
in future, we have said the foundation 
must be laid in singleness of purpose— 
in unity of action. This can never be 
so well accomplished as by the re-union 
of the two provinces into one, under 
the rule of one head and one legis- 
lature. This is essential for the asser- 
tion, for the preservation of British 
ascendency. It is idle now to bandy 


phrases, and to fight off real mean- 


ings; we have said the word, and it is 
British ascendency, not alone in the 
executive, but in the legislature.— 
Without that it would be well at once 
to cut away the moorings, and let the 
colonies drift where they will; for 
British connexion can never be other 
than nominally preserved, and even 
then but for a passing moment. The 
French Canadian habitans of Lower 
Canada were, and to a considerable 
extent they are still, a simple-hearted 
and virtuous race, of habits and man- 
ners primitive and uncorrupted. They 
are religiously inclined; and, though 
under the influence of their priests, 
yet they have hitherto manifested no 
factious or ambitious aspirations. Nor 
have these cause; for the rights of 


their church have been confirmed, and. 


are respected in all their amplitude. 
The tithes of the French district, 
where it is planted, are theirs; the 
whole patronage is in the hands of 
their bishops. But although, as a 
whole, the body of habitans (as the 
French settlers are styled) are inoffen- 
sive, and few comparatively have yet 
been imbued with the disloyalty of the 
traitor chiefs, as is evident by the 
small number implicated in the late 
revolt, yet let it not be forgotten that 
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the virus, the poison, has been injected 
among them during a persevering agi- 
tation of a score of years, and con- 
tagion though slow is sure, unless 
strong measures be resorted to—unless 
the main sources be excised—unless 
the general body politic be subjected 
to a wholesome although severe regi- 
men. Let us not be misunderstood ; 
we allude to no wholesale proscriptions 
of persons—no sanguinary executions 
—no indiscriminate persecution. If 
the leaders of revolt be made to pa 
the penalty of blood, of innocent bigadl 
shed by them, the ends of that justice, 
when it demands life for life, will be 
satisfied. But British laws, language, 
and institutions, must be established ; 
for by no other means can a fusion of 
races and an identity of British sub- 
jects be accomplished. The band of 
conspirators who have long been stryg- 
gling for Franco-Canadian ascendency 
—for creating a nation Canadienne 
apart—have long taken for their ral- 
lying cry that the land is theirs, that 
the British are usurpers, and that they 
must be hunted down like wild beasts. 
Hear what their accredited agent in 
Paris writes, for there they have had 
their salaried agent for years, as in 
the Roebuck legation they have had 
here. “In Lower Canada,” publishes 
M. Isidore leBrun, “the French popu- 
lation feels increasing fears of losing 
its moral and political superiority. 

* * * The House of Assembly 
votes rewards for the destruction of 
wolves, it is no less urgent to devise 
means to preventimmigration.” Act- 
ing in the spirit of this policy, the 
Assembly imposed a tax on British 
immigrants, and on them only of all 
the nations ontheearth. They dared 
to tax those to whom, by right of con- 
quest, every inch of territory legally 
belonged. M. Le Brun, indeed, de- 
nies the right of conquest, and pre- 
tends to derive our right of sovereign- 
ty from the cession by France. We 
leave this ingenious advocate to split 
hairs upon the point with the speci- 
men of fine-drawn conclusions in the 
Examiner, The first and paramount 
obligation of the Imperial Govern- 
ment is the protection of British life 
and property, and the rule of British 
law, to which the national faith stands 
solemnly pledged in the act passed to 
encourage settlers when the colony 
became ours as a condition of peace 
to France. How these pledges were 
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looked upon by the House of Assem- 
bly—by the Papineau gang—may be 
judged by the general tenour of their 
declarations against the rights of pro- 
perty acquired under them, and their 
declared resolves to sequestrate the 
whole of them if successful in the at- 
tainment of independence and ascen- 
dency. It may be judged of, more- 
over, by the course pursued towards 
the American Land Company, which, 
being incorporated under an act of 
the Imperial Legislature, had pur- 
chased large tracts of land from the 
Government under onerous conditions, 
—has, at an immense outlay, been 
settling them with British emigrants, 
who thither have carried property and 
enterprise,—and has expended no less 
than L.200,000 in the construction of 
roads, bridges, &e. in and for the im- 
provement of that country, without 
having yet drawn out of it to the ex- 
tent of L.10,000. The lands thus ac- 


quired, thus improved, the rights thus 
held, have all been denounced by the 
House of Assembly, and all settlers 
warned that the title was illegal, and 
that the lands would be forfeited. It 
might seem that British tyranny and 
spoliation had furnished a precedent 


and a justification for this obdurate 
robbery, this monstrous assumption 
of the right of prescription. No 
such thing; mark the character of 
British sway, and the humane consi- 
deration of British treatment towards 
the French habitans in the testimony 
borne, not by an English, and there- 
fore partial witness, but by a French- 
man, with no motive to warp his in- 
tegrity, excepting in the sense and 
the cause of his countrymen. Thus 
writes the Duc de la Rochefoucault 
Liancourt, ia the account of his tra- 
vels through British America and the 
Canadas in the years 1795, 1796, and 
1797. 

“ T am at a loss to account to my- 
self for the various perceptions which 
pressed upon my mind, and prevented 
my feelings from being entirely ab- 
sorbed by gratitude, and by the pleas- 
ing sensations it naturally produces. 


I love the English more, perhaps, than 
any other Frenchman; I have been 
constantly well treated by the English, 
I have friends among them, I acknow- 
ledge the many great qualities and 
advantages which they possess. I de- 
test the horrid crimes which stain the 
French revolution, and which destroy- 
ed so many objects of my love and 
esteem. * * * And yet the love of 
my country pursues me here more 
closely than elsewhere. * * * No 
Canadian has just cause of complaint 
against the British Government; the 
inhabitants of Canada acknowledge 
unanimously that they are better 
treated than under the ancient French 
Government ;* but they love the 
French, forget them not, long -after 
them, hope for their arrival, will al- 
ways love them, and betray these feel- 
ings too frequently, and in too frank 
a manner, not to incur the displeasure 
of the English, who, even in Europe, 
have not made an equal progress with 
us in discarding the absurd prejudices 
of one people against another.” — 
(Page 306.) 

« They pay no taxes, live well, at 
an easy rate, and in plenty; within 
the compass of their comprehensions 
they cannot wish for any other good. 
They are so little acquainted with the 
principles of liberty, that it has cost 
a great deal of trouble to establish 
juries in their country ; they oppose 
the introduction of the trial by jury ; 
in civil causes these are not yet in use. 
But they love France, this beloved 
country engages still their affections. 
In their estimation a Frenchman is a 
being far superior to an Englishman.” 
— (Page 307.) 

‘* The farmers are a frugal set of 
people, but ignorant and lazy. In 
order to succeed in enlarging and im- 
proving agriculture in this province, 
the English Government must pro- 
ceed with great prudence and _perse- 
verance ; for in addition to the un- 
happy prejudices which the inhabitants 
of Canada entertain in common with 
the farmers of all other countries, they 
also foster a strong mistrust against 





* « Previous history affords no example of such forbearance and generosity on the 
part of the conquerors towards the conquered,—forming such a new era in civilized 
warfare, that an admiring world admitted the claim of Great Britain to the glory of 
conquering a pepple, less from views of ambition and the security of her other colo- 
nies, than from the hope of improving their situation and endowing them with the 
privileges of freemen.”— Political Annals of Canada. 
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every thing which they receive from 
the English; and this mistrust -is 
grounded on the idea that the English 
are their conquerors, and the French 
their brethren. There are some ex- 
ceptions from this bad agricultural 
system, but they are few. The best 
cultivators are always landholders ar- 
rived from England.” —(P. 314, 315.) 

«« Upon the whole, the work of edu- 
eation in Lower Canada is greatly ne- 
glected. At Sorel and Three Rivers 
are a few schools, kept by the nuns; 
in other places men or women instruct 
children. But the number of schools 
js, upon the whole so very small, and 
the mode of instruction so defective, 
that a Canadian who can read is a 
sort of phenomenon. From the major 
part of these schools being governed 
by nuns and other women, the num- 
ber of the latter who can read is, con- 
trary to the custom of other countries, 
much greater in Lower Canada than 
that of men. 

«“ The English Government is 
charged with designedly keeping the 
people of Lower Canada in ignorance; 
but were it sincerely desirous of pro- 
ducing an advantageous change in this 
respect, it would have as great ob- 
stacles to surmount on this head as in 
regard to agricultural improvements.” 
—(Pp. 318, 319.) 

Upper Canada, essentially British 
by population, contains 460,000 in- 
habitants, and Lower Canada 600,000, 
of which rather more than 400,000 are 
of French extraction, and the re- 
mainder of British lineage. By a re- 
incorporation into one community, as 
before the act of 1791, by which the 
one province of Quebec was divided 
into Upper and Lower Canada, a 
majority, and a majority is indispen- 
sable of British voices, would be se- 
cured in the Legislature. Emigration, 
too, into Lower Canada should be 
made a Government concern, and be 
carried on for Government account. 
Thus might 50,000 annually, in con- 
junction with the Land Company and 
private emigration, be poured into the 
province, and advantageously located, 
until the balance of origin was estab- 
lished in favour of British blood, or 
the distinction of origin happily lost 
in the identity of interests and social 
intermingling. Without the union of 
the two provinces, nothing remains 
for some time to come but a govern- 
ment almost absolute in its attributes, 
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and the suspension of the Constitu- 
tional Act, which, by the poor igno- 
rant habitans, is neither understood 
nor prized. There is no fear indeed 
for the security of British property 
under the Whigs, feeble and vacilla- 
ting as they are, so long as Mr Edward 
Ellice holds the magnificent seigniory 
of Beauharnois, comprising thirty-six 
French leagues square, with which 
Louis XIV. endowed the Count de 
Beauharnois, one of his illegitimate 
sons. Lord Durham will doubtless 
be earnest in protecting the rights of 
his relative; and so far we may feel 
the greater assurance for those of all 
other proprietors, and the rights and 
supremacy of the empire atlarge. We 
confess our distrust of him—we ques- 
tion his ability—and we have an un- 
fortunate conviction, founded on ex- 
perience,- of his utter incompetency 
for the public service, on the score of 
temper, intelligence, and industry. 
God send him and his country a safe 
deliverance! 

Much of the spurious cant of phi- 
losophy has been expended about the 
costliness. of colonies, and the worth- 
lessness of the traffic in return. The 
poor people who void this sort of 
trash, entertain of course, and per- 
fectly in keeping with it, an inveterate 
contempt for arithmetic and facts. 
They have a crotchet dignified with 
the style and title of theory, to suit 
which, arguments and conclusions are 
cut and carved, as Procrustes adjusted 
his victims by the dimensions of his 
bed. The trade with our North 
American colonies collectively, has 
been regularly on the increase for 
years, and the mercantile marine of 
the empire has been rateably increas- 
ing with it. Without referring to 
former returns, we may state it as the 
opinion of the most intelligent portion 
of the mercantile community, that the 
amount of last year’s with these colo- 
nies, containing about two millions of 
inhabitants, will be found little short 
of that with the United States, which 
has a population of thirteen millions. 
As the returns will in all probability 
be moved for and made early in this 
session of Parliament, the real facts 
will be verified. - The imports of Bri- 
tish manufactures into the colonies 
have increased above 40 per cent in 
three years. This trade employs 
about 7000 British vessels—the ton- 
nage of which, inwards and outwards, 





is about 1,000,000 tons each way an- 
nually, either to and from this country 
or other of its colonies in the West 
Indies or elsewhere. All this im- 
mense mass of shipping is navigated 
by British seamen, and gives em- 
ployment to British capital. Three- 
fourths of the whole produce so export- 
ed, and of the freightage consequent, 
are divided in the shape of labour 
wages among the people here, and 
equally so on their side in the Canadas, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, &c., 
exclusive of profits, agencies, broker- 
ages, through all the details of a com- 
merce so extensive. In four years, 
states one of the most competent 
authorities, a London merchant large- 
ly embarked in that special commerce, 
not less than L.300,000 has been paid 
by emigrants as passage money among 
the shipowners ; 170,000 persons in 
four years have thus emigrated, and 
supposing that, out of the number, 
20,000 had become chargeable to the 
parish by remaining at home, and the 
cost of maintenance in workhouse Bas- 
tiles, only L.4 per annum each, the 
burden to the community thus saved, 
would have amounted to L.320,000. 
All this is one sideof the question only, 
the account of the mother-country 
alone; apply the arithmetical test to the 
colonies on their side, and they will be 
found to have been equally gainers ; 
and why not—they alsoare inhabited by 
fellow-subjects, and to a great majori- 
ty of British origin. A flippant wri- 
ter of the economical tribe, in a cle- 
verly arranged and generally ably 
conducted Radical London paper, the 
Spectator, has made the startling dis- 
covery that the discriminating duty 
upon Baltic timber in favour of Cana- 
dian, is equal to 600 per cent. Where 
his data were obtained, he is not con- 
descending enough to acquaint us. 
We shall be more candid with him, 
and would suggest his application 
to the sources from whence we 
derive ours; it will cost him some 
labour, and is not so grateful-an oc- 
cupation as spinning long yarns in his 
closet to catch flats, as the spider from 
its covert to entrap flies. If he will 
consult a price current, and collate the 
same with a Customs’ book of duties, 
he may chance to find that the « dis- 
criminating”’ duties range from 35 


to 75 per cent only. We are willing 
to allow that these are large enough, 
and perhaps something too large, yet 
there is a trifling. difference between 
them and 600 per cent. Doubtless 
he was ignorant that Canadian timber 
was taxed at all, although throwing 
in that tax the discrepancy would 
only have been increased from 7 to 
to 17 per cent. But as in establishing 
a tax upon products common to both 
countries it is usual to take into ac. 
count the difference in the cost of pro. 
duction between the articles of foreign 
and home growth, whether that differ. 
ence consist in charges of transport, or 
of the material at first hand, we ma 

take upon us to instruct the rash tyro 
in the mysteries of calculation that 
the “ discriminating”’ tax upon Baltic 
timber does not really exceed, upon the 
average, 25 per cent. These truths 
are only arrived at by painstaking, 
but in charity we are willing to point 
out to him a “ Reading made easy.”* 
The inter-trade between the colonies 
and the mother country, as it ap- 
pears by the official accounts of im. 
ports and exports, is, however, far 
from being a full measure of its im. 
portance, for they do not represent, 
and cannot, the freightage account. 
The charter party is a money trans- 
action of which the customs know 
nothing ; the freightage, moreover, 
between the North American and the 
West India colonies, is all so much 
clear profit to the credit of the capital 
and industry of the home country 
upon the subject of exports and im- 
ports. Mr M‘Culloch in the Courier 
estimated the profits and freight upon 
each shipment from the United. States 
at thirty per cent; the Spectator es- 
timates the returns at ten per cent per 
annum. ‘The Doctor is ludicrously 
extravagant, the Journal below par. 
If the fact were as the Doctor assumes, 
the New York exports would clear, 
assuming a monthly average, as 
the navigation is open all the year 
round, 360 per cent per annum, 
less or more the difference of the ex- 
changes; if the exports shipped were 
upon the average of six months only, 
then the profit, freight of course in- 
cluded, would be 180 per cent upon 
capital Whether the New Yorker 
pays for his exports, his cotton for 


* Vide Blackwood, January, 1836; Article, Prussian League, 
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example, with bills or cash, makes 
little difference, because he draws af- 
ter date, or at sight, on England, and 
can sell his drafts on the instant. 
The Doctor’s account, therefore, is 
widely different from that of the Spec- 
tator, and as they profess to row in the 
same boat, we might maliciously leave 
them to settle the difference. Being, 
however, merciful and anxious to pre- 
vent the disruption of fraternity, we 
would suggest that both are wrong, 
although the learned Doctor most 
egregiously so. The mean profits 
upon exports to Canada cannot, from 
circumstances easily understood, be 
estimated at less than twenty-five per 
cent per annum; upon freightage on 
shipping they are less, and do not 
exceed probably fifteen per cent : upon 
exports to the United States the pro- 
fits do not average more than fifteen 
per cent per annum; nor does the 
freightage or return to the shipowner 
exceed perhaps ten per cent per an- 
num. The great value of the co- 
lonies is here, that the whole ship- 
ping trade is confined to this country, 
with all the profits attendant, whereas 
with the United States, and other 
countries, it is diminishing yearly. 
We have alluded to the trading ques- 


tion merely, because the most superfi- 
cial thinker must be aware there is an 
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immense political question at stake 
likewise. The commercial marine 
question, apart profit, involves that of 
our maritime superiority—that of our 
safety no less than of our standing as a 
nation. The general bearings of it will 
be comprehended, but to illustrate them 
fitly wouldrequire the scope of an entire 
article. Comparatively with various 
other nations, our mercantile navy is 
far from being on the increase ; what 
would be its declining, then, upon the 
loss of those colonies so affectedly de- 
preciated and defrauded of their im- 
portance? Great as is our trade with 
the United States, is it not notoriously, 
seven-eights at least, carried on in 
American bottoms, to the exclusion of 
British shipping ? Away with the 
flimsy politicians that either cannot 
understand, or knowingly mystify the 
vast political no less than commercial 
considerations involved in the Colo- 
nial question. Bonaparte, generally a 
first authority with theorists of the 
class we allude to, understood it other- 
wise when he uttered his celebrated 
opinion in favour of ships, colonies, 
and commerce. If the administration 
of British North America cost the 
parent land half-a-million annually, of 
what import is the cost in comparison 
with the national return in value re- 
ceived ? 
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Ay! there ye stand among the 
green and golden glow of that orange 
grove, proud of the names ye bear, 
and of the treasures ye embosom, 
famous now over all the earth, Our 
Two Vases, Ciio anp Evrerre! 
Filled to the brim and overflowing with 
profusest poetry, even as the clear 
waters well, beneath sacred over- 
shadowings, from the Heliconian 
Fountains. So delicate the workman- 
ship, products not of art ye seem, but 
the growth of Nature, alive like the 
leaves, flowers and fruits by Spring, 
and Summer, and Autumn all at once 
inhabited ; for Winter visits not this 
gracious clime ; here Three lovely 
Seasons compose the perfect Year ; 
for ever changeful yet for ever felt 
unchanged ; so soft and silent the 
mutations all ; transitions impercep- 
tible as from dream to dream ; beauty 
born of beauty a perpetual birth; end- 
less generation, and yet no symptom 
of decay ! 

Heard ye ever before of Vases with 
golden hinges, from which the open- 
ing lids of ivory dispense such music 
as from fairy harps is tinkled to hail 
the Evening Star? Ofgold, too, are 
the locks—and here is our Golden 
Key! Queen Mab might wear it at 
her girdle— Titania in her hair. A fine 
finger has been ever ours—long ago 
our Flute has been mistaken for 
Florio’s—once heard, like Pinto’s, 
forgotten never could be our Violin. 
In the musical world Fine-Finger was 
our name. Not another Editor under 
Victoria could with this tiniest tool 
unlock 


sé The 
tears. 


sacred source of 


” 


sympathetic 


Hinge, lock, and key—our own skill 
framed them all; and now, O Clio! 
Thou Chrysolite! to noiseless touch 
unfold thy lid as noiselessly as bud 
impatient to be flower, and let Poetry 
and Music 


“* Rise like a steam of rich distilled per- 
fumes.” 


Mercy on us! what's this? Lost! 
lost! lost! O for a cup of cold water, 
for we are waxing very faint. All 
these great, big, vulgar, foolish keys 
and seals safely dangling at the end 


of this absurd idiotical chain of this 
preposterous turnip—all but its own 
dear, sweet, little, elegant, loveliest 
self—the beautifullest creature tramp. 
ed upon by some hideous splay-foot— 
perhaps of a Whig woman—Oh! 
but we shall go mad—we shall go 
mad—tramped upon by some hideous 
splay-foot—beyond all doubt of a 
Whig woman—Oh horror! sticking 
in the sole of one of her boxes—well 
is it for you, Clio and Euterpe, that 
you stand there pale and mute with 
unhearing ears! Or can it be that 
you are upbraiding our passion with 
these stilly smiles? 

We shall instantly advertise in all 
the Edinburgh newspapers, and pla. 
card both towns, offering a Set of Maga 
as a reward to the fortunate mortal who 
will restore to us our GotpEn Key, 
It cannot be that Mrs Gentle, in her 
quiet way, has played us this plisky— 
yet there's no knowing, for she has had 
good opportunities—sad as she usually 
seems, perhaps almost a thought too 
much so—at times she is—what shall 
we call it—tricksome ; and then on 
that pale but little unfaded face we 
‘“* see the light of other days return- 
ing.” It must be so; we remember 
her one evening last week playing 
pensively, and we daresay, uncon- 
sciously with our seals. Traitress! 
If so, we may spare ourselves any fur- 
ther agitation ; for the same innocent 
legerdemain that stole will restore. 
Another key is in her holy keeping— 
and she wears it ever, day and night, 
in her bosom. Well doth it fit the 
wards of the lock—the lock is on a 
dungeon-looking door—but the lady 
walks in with a lamp in her hand, and 
suddenly the gloom is brightened as 
by the entrance of an angel. 

But we ship on Saturday, and Maga 
is minus two sheets. Plague on you, 
Mrs Gentle, at your time of life, these 
practical jokes are rather out of sea- 
son. Still it is wrong, and we con- 
fess it, thus to be biting our nails to 
the quick—a crime, however, which, 
in justice to ourselves, we must declare 
we never commit in cold blood. The 
bear who sucks his paws is a model 
of good-breeding, in comparison with 
the lion who eats his claws. Yet 
literary lions are addicted to such in- 
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dulgence even to ruddy drops; and 
might benefit by the example of some 
of their jackals who exhibit a line of 
snuff and earth safely embedded under 
cover along their finger tips. We are 
cooling down—for our temper, though 
hasty, is naturally lenient, and soon for- 
gives and forgets our occasional ebulli- 
tions. People have said, and it would 
be misanthropical to disbelieve or dis- 
eredit their judgment, that our prose 
is original, and has created a new era 
in the history of literature. Only 
think of that, Christopher; and up 
with your tail like a peacock. A new 
era in the history of literature! Why, 
there is some comfort in that reflec- 
tion, while we are rubbing our with- 
ered hands up and down on these 
shrivelled shanks. Our feet are on the 
fender, and that fire is felt on our face ; 
but we verily believe ourice-cold shanks 
would not shrink from the application 
of that red-hot poker. Peter has a 


notion that but for that red-hot poker 
the fire would go out, so to humour 
him we let it remain in the ribs—and 
occasionally brandish it round our head 
in moments of enthusiasm, when the 
crutch looks tame, and the knout itself 
a silken leash for Italian greyhounds. 


To our shame be it spoken, we are 
too easily put out of our way by trifles ; 
and this, after all, is the merest trifle, 
for a new key will not cost us more 
than a week's work. We have a 
model in our imagination of a far 
superior stalk ; it is fortunate that we 
lost that key, for it had its faults—its 
day, indeed, was nearly gone by, and 
we know not what we should have 
done had it broken in the lock. Our 
next shall be of Platina—and his 
name Wollaston. 

But the question now is, what shall 
wedo? The devils are to be with us 
by daylight, and the compositors all 
on the alert for copy from Old Chris- 
topher. Shall we crack the skull of 
Clio with the crutch? Knock in a 
window in the breast of Euterpe? 
And insinuating our hand, draw dex- 
terously forth Ode, Elegy, Epigram, 
Bucolic, Epithalamium, trusting to 
repair the damage by skilful applica- 
tion of this earth’s finest clay. O 
sight of beauty, and fear, and wonder ! 
Melting into mist! many-coloured 
mist! floating in fragments ! one after 
another going out like bubbles! In- 
grate! our threats have scared — it 
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may be for ever—C io ano Euterpe 
from their Orange Groves! 

Maga sent us word that Our Two 
Vases were wanted for this number ; 
and of all easy articles they surely are 
the easiest, of all popular articles they, 
it is said, are the most popular—next 
to the Noctes. The Noctes! could 
we hold one—could you look at the 
record of one—and the Shepherd in 
his grave? Shall we then throw off, 
at so many heats, some dozen or two 
of poems, each in a different vein, and 
intermingling prose comments, almost 
as poetical as themselves, win from 
you your willing tributes of love and 
admiration? We know not if we ever 
had the power, but alas! we know that 
we have lost the desire so to delight. 
In us all ambitious thoughts are dead. 
Far rather would we read than write, 
nowadays—far rather than read, sit 
with shut eyes without a book in the 
room—far rather than so sit, walk 
about any where 


‘* Beneath the umbrage deep 
That shades the silent world of memory |” 


And yet from pen, so neatly nibbed, 
and of himself so nimble, and on paper 
so smooth, that, as we look on it, the 
thought of silk seems as the thought 
of worsted, an article self-written is, 
we perceive, progressing at the rate 
of a printed page an hour; and the 
hare, you know, has before now been 
overtaken by the tortoise. Poetry 
we shall not attempt, for we fear to 
look in the still sad face of the Past, 
whether of the day or of the night; 
and there Poetry hath her birthplace 
and her home—in the region of 
Dreams and Shadows. 

Can it be that we are indeed a great 
writer? Shall we live? or, 


“ Like beasts and common people, die !” 


There is something harsh and grating 
in that collocation of Cowley’s— 
“‘ beasts and common people.” But 
he meant no harm, for he was a kind 
good creature, as ever was born— 
“© The melancholy Cowley’ — and 
here expressed concisely the mere 
fact of their falling alike and together 
into oblivion. ‘ On some fond breast 
the parting soul relies ;” the reliance 
is firm and sure; the fond breast is 
sacred to its trust, transmits it to an- 
other, and after two or three trans- 
missions, holy all, but fainter and 
R 
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dimmer in their hue, the pious tradi- 
tion dies, and all memorial of the love 
and the delight, the pity and the 
sorrow, is swallowed up in vacant 
night. 

Posthumous Fame! Proud words— 
yet may they be uttered in a humble 
spirit. The common lot of man is, 

er death, oblivion. Yet genius, 
however low its sphere, if long con- 
versant with the conditions of the 

uman heart, may vivify with inde- 
struetible life some happy expressions 
that shall continue to be held dear 
ever and anon by successive sorrowers 
in this vale of tears. And if to such 
the name of him who indited them 
continue to have something of a sacred 
sound—obscure to the many as it may 
be — of such posthumous fame the 
hope is sufficient happiness to those 
who overrate not their own endow- 
ments ; and as the hope has its root in 
love and sympathy, they who have 
inspired towards themselves when in 
life some of these feelings in the hearts 
of not a few who never saw their face, 
seem to be justified in believing, that 
they will be regarded in their Remains 
with something of the same affection, 
long after the obliteration on their 


tombstone of each “ forlorn hic jacet.” 

*‘ This is true fame’’ said some one, 
on seeing a tattered calf-skin-bound 
copy of Thomson’s Seasons on the win- 
dow-sill of a hut at the head of aglen, 
Heaven knows how far from the sea, 
up and away among a world of misty 


mountains. We have met Maga, a 
hundred times, in such seclusions—not 
seclusions, alas! from sin and sorrow 
—and we have often thought, as we 
looked into them at those times, that 
there were tears in her eyes—but it 
may have been only their usual liquid 
light. We have been knownin many 
such regions, bodily and spiritually, 
for years that will not bear to be num. 
bered—for twenty, by a common name 
which we inherited—for twenty more, 
by an illustrious name bestowed on us 
AY a grateful country,—CurisToPHER 

orTH. Strange work Fancy some- 
times makes of them—*“ and most in 
dreams’’—and to many people’s minds 
the idea of our personal identity has 
become involved in inextricable con- 
fusion. But for kindness shown when 
kindness was most needed,—for sym- 
pathy—and affection—yea, love itself, 
—for grief and pity not misplaced— 
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though bestowed from a mistaken be. 
lief of our condition—forlorn—but not 
wholly forlorn, — for encouragement 
and solace sent to us from afar, from 
cities and solitudes, and from beyond 
seas and oceans, from brethren who 
never saw our face, and never may see 
it,—life itself must leave our heart that 
beats not now as itused to beat but with 
dismal trepidation, ere it forget, or 
cease to remember as clearly as now 
we hear them, any one of the many 
words that came sweetly and solemnly 
whispered to us from the lips of the 
great and the good, whom Heaven - 
preserve long on earth to benefit the 
race by their genius and their virtue! 

People have wondered why we, an 
old barren bachelor, should live in 
such a large house. It is a palace, 
but never was there a greater mistake 
than to seek the solution in our pride, 
Silence can be had but in a large 
house. And silence is the chief con- 
dition of home happiness. We could 
now hear a leaf fall—a leaf of the 
finest wire-wove. Peter and Betty 
inhabit the second sunk story—and it 
is delightful to know that they may 
be kicking up the most infernal dis. 
turbance at this blessed moment, and 
tearing out each other's hair in hand- 
fuls, without the faintest whisper of 
the uproar reaching us in our altitude 
above the drawing-room flat. On 
New-year’s day morning there was a 
competition of bag-pipers in the very 
kitchen, and we fondly imagined ’twas 
an Eolian Harp. In his pantry Peter 
practised for years on the shrill clarion, 
and for years on the echoing horn; 
yet had he thrown up both instruments 
in despair, ere we so much as knew 
that he had commenced his musical 
studies. In the sunk story, imme 
diately below that, having been fora 
season consumptive we kept a Jack- 
Ass and a Jennie—and though we 
believe it was well known all round 
Moray Place and Ainslie Place, and 
even in Charlotte Square, we cannot 
charge our memory with an audit of 
their bray. In the sunk story imme- 
diately below that again, that dis 
tinguished officer on half-pay, Captain 
Campbell of the Highlanders—when 
on a Visit to us for a year or two= 
though we seldom saw him—got up4 
sma’ still—and though a more hari- 
less creature could not be, there he 
used to sit for hours together, with 
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the worm that never dics. On one 
occasion, it having been supposed by 
Peter that the Captain had gone to the 
East Neuk of Fife, weeks elapsed, we 
remember, ere he was found sitting 
dead, just as if he had been alive, in 
his usual attitude, in his usual arm- 
chair, commanding a view of the pre- 
cipice of the back court. 

Just as quiet are the Attics. They 
too are furnished ; for the feeling of 
there being one unfurnished room, 
however small, in the largest house, 
disturbs the entire state of mind of 
such an occupant, and when cherished 
and dwelt on, which it must not un- 
frequently be, inspires a cold air of 
desolation throughout the domicile, 
till “thoughts of flitting rise.”” There 
may be, but we doubt it, a lumber. 
rom. The room containing Blue- 
Beard’s murdered wives might in idea 
be entered without distraction by a 
bold mind. But, oh! the lumber-room, 
into which, on an early walk through 
the house of a friend on whom we had 
been sorning for the summer, all un-" 
prepared, we did once set our foot! 
From the moment—and it was but 
for a moment—and about six o’clock 


—far away in the country—that appal- 
ling vision met our eyes—till we found 
ourselves, about another six o’clock, 
in Moray Place, we have no mémory 
of the flight of time. Part of the jour- 
hey—or voyage—we suspect was per- 


formed in a steamer. The noise of 
knocking, and puffing, and splashing 
seems to be in our inner ears; but af- 
ter all it may have been a sail-boat, 
possibly a yacht. In the Attics an 
Aviary open to the sky, and to us below 
the many voices, softened -into one, 
sometimes, in the pauses of severer 
thought, affect — affects us—heart, 
mind, and soul, so serenely sweet it 
seems, as the laverocks’ in our youth 
at the gates of heaven. 

At our doorstand the guardian genii, 
sleep and silence. ~ We had an ear to 
them in the building of our house, and 
planned it after a long summer’s day’s 
perusal of the Castle of Indolence. 
Oh! Jemmy Thomson! Jemmy Thom- 
son, oh! that thou and we had been 
rowers in the same boat on the silent 
Tiver! Rowers indeed! Short the 
spells and far between that we should 
have taken—the one would not have 
turned round the other, but when the 
oar chanced to drop out of his listless 
hand—and the canoe would have been 
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allowed to drift with the stream, unob- 
servant we of our backward course, 
and wondering and then ceasing to 
wonder at the slow receding beauty of 
the hanging banks of grove—the cloud- 
mountains, immovable as those of 
earth, and in spirit one world! 

Ay! Great noise as we have 
made in the world—our heart’s desire 
is forsilence—its delight ispeace. And 
is it not so with all men, turbulent as 
may have been their lives, who have 
ever looked into their own being? 
The soul longs for peace in itself; 
therefore whenever it discerns it, it 
rejoices in the image of which it seeks 
the reality. The serene human coun- 
tenance, the wide water sleeping in the 
moonlight, the stainless marble-depth 
of the immeasurable heavens reflect to 
it that tranquillity which it imagines 
within itself, though it never long 
dwelt there, restless as a dove on a 
dark tree that cannot be happy but in 
the sunshine. It loves to look on 
what it loves, even though it cannot 
possess it; and hence its feeling on 
contemplating such calm, is not of sim- 
ple repose, but desire stirs in it, as if 
it would fain blend itself more deeply 
with the quiet it beholds! The sleep 
of a desert would not so affect it—it 
is Beauty that makes the difference— 
that attracts spirit to matter, while 
spirit becomes not thereby materialized 
—O the gracious mystery—but mat- 
ter spiritualized; and we fluctuate 
in the air-boat of imagination be- 
tween earth and heaven! In most 
and in all great instances there is ap- 
prehension, dim and faint, or more 
distinct, of *pervasion of a spirit 
throughout that which we conceive 
Beautiful. Stars, the moon, the deep 
bright ether, waters, the rainbow, a 
pure lovely flower—none of them ever 
appear to us, or are believed by us to 
be mere physical and unconscious dead 
aggregates of atoms. That is what 
they are; but we could have no plea. 
sure in them, if we knew them as such. 
There is illusion, then, of some sort, 
and to what does it amount? We can- 
not tell. But if there is really a love 
in human hearts to these distant orbs 
— if there is an emotion of tenderness 
to the fair, opening, breathing blossom 
that we would not crush it—* in gen- 
tleness of heart, touch for there is a 
spirit in the leaves ”—it must be that 
we do not see them as they are, but 
* create a soul under the ribs of 
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dimmer in their hue, the pious tradi- 
tion dies, and all memorial of the love 
and the delight, the pity and the 
sorrow, is swallowed up in vacant 
night. 

Posthumous Famé! Proud words— 
yet may they be uttered in a humble 
spirit. ‘The common lot of man is, 
after death, oblivion. Yet genius, 
however low its sphere, if long con- 
versant with the conditions of the 
human heart, may vivify with inde- 
struetible life some happy expressions 
that shall continue to be held dear 
ever and anon by successive sorrowers 
in this vale of tears. And if to such 
the name of him who indited them 
continue to have something of a sacred 
sound—obscure to the many as it may 
be — of such posthumous fame the 
hope is sufficient happiness to those 
who overrate not their own endow- 
ments ; and as the hope has its root in 
love and sympathy, they who have 
inspired towards themselves when in 
life some of these feelings in the hearts 
of not a few who never saw their face, 
seem to be justified in believing, that 
they will be regarded in their Remains 
with something of the same affection, 
long after the obliteration on their 
tombstone of each “ forlorn hic jacet.” 

** This is true fame’’ said some one, 
on seeing a tattered calf-skin-bound 
eopy of Thomson’s Seasons on the win- 
dow-sill of a hut at the head of a glen, 
Heaven knows how far from the sea, 
up and away among a world of misty 
mountains. We have met Maga, a 
hundred times, in such seclusions—not 
seclusions, alas! from sin and sorrow 
—and we have often thought, as we 
looked into them at those times, that 
there were tears in her eyes—but it 
may have been only their usual liquid 
light. We have been knownin many 
such regions, bodily and spiritually, 
for years that will not bear to be num. 
bered—for twenty, by a common name 
which we inherited—for twenty more, 
by an illustrious name bestowed on us 
by a grateful country,—CurisTorHER 
Nortx. Strange work Fancy some- 
times makes of them—“ and most in 
dreams’’—and to many people’s minds 
the idea of our personal identity has 
become involved in inextricable con- 
fusion. But for kindness shown when 
kindness was most needed,—for sym- 
pathy—and affection—yea, love itself, 
—for grief and pity not misplaced— 


though bestowed from a mistaken be- 
lief of our condition—forlorn—but not 
wholly forlorn, — for encouragement 
and solace sent to us from afar, from 
cities and solitudes, and from beyond 
seas and oceans, from brethren who 
never saw our face, and never may see 
it,—life itself must leave our heart that 
beats not now as itused to beat but with 
dismal trepidation, ere it forget, or 
cease to remember as clearly as now 
we hear them, any one of the many 
words that came sweetly and solemnly 
whispered to us from the lips of the 


great and the good, whom Heaven - 


preserve long on earth to benefit the 
race by their genius and their virtue! 

People have wondered why we, an 
old barren bachelor, should live in 
such a large house. It is a palace, 
but never was there a greater mistake 
than to seek the solution in our pride, 
Silence can be had but in a large 
house. And silence is the chief con- 
dition of home happiness. We could 
now hear a leaf fall—a leaf of the 
finest wire-wove. Peter and Betty 
inhabit the second sunk story—and it 
is delightful to know that they may 
be kicking up the most infernal dis- 
turbance at this blessed moment, and 
tearing out each other's hair in hand- 
fuls, without the faintest whisper of 
the uproar reaching us in our altitude 
above the drawing-room flat. n 
New-year’s day morning there was a 
competition of bag-pipers in the very 
kitchen, and we fondly imagined ’twas 
an Eolian Harp. In his pantry Peter 
practised for years on the shrill clarion, 
and for years on the echoing horn; 
yet had he thrown up both instruments 
in despair, ere we so much as knew 
that he had commenced his musical 
studies. In the sunk story, imme: 
diately below that, having been for a 
season consumptive we kept a Jack- 
Ass and a Jennie—and though we 
believe it was well known all round 
Moray Place and Ainslie Place, and 
even in Charlotte Square, we cannot 
charge our memory with an audit of 
their bray. In the sunk story imme- 
diately below that again, that dis- 
tinguished officer on half-pay, Captain 
Campbell of the Highlanders—when 
on a Visit to us for a year or two— 
though we seldom saw him—got up 4 
sma’ still—and though a more harm- 
less creature could not be, there he 
used to sit for hours together, with 
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the worm that never dics. On one 
occasion, it having been supposed by 
Peter that the Captain had gone to the 
East Neuk of Fife, weeks elapsed, we 
remember, ere he was found sitting 
dead, just as if he had been alive, in 
his usual attitude, in his usual arm- 
chair, commanding a view of the pre- 
cipice of the back court. 

Just as quiet are the Attics. They 
too are furnished ; for the feeling of 
there being one unfurnished room, 
however small, in the largest house, 
disturbs the entire state of mind of 
~ such an occupant, and when cherished 
and dwelt on, which it must not un- 
frequently be, inspires a cold air of 
desolation throughout the domicile, 
till “thoughts of flitting rise.” There 
may be, but we doubt it, a lumber- 
rom. The room containing Blue- 
Beard’s murdered wives might in idea 
be entered without distraction by a 
bold mind.¥ But, oh! the lumber-room, 
into which, on an early walk through 
the house of a friend on whom we had 


been sorning for the summer, all un- 


prepared, we did once set our foot! 
From the moment—and it was but 
for a moment—and about six o’clock 


—far away in the country—that appal- 
ling vision met our eyes—till we found 
ourselves, about another six o’clock, 
in Moray Place, we have no mémory 
of the flight of time. Part of the jour- 
hey—or voyage—we suspect was per- 


formed in a steamer. The noise of 
knocking, and puffing, and splashing 
seems to be in our inner ears; but af- 
ter all it may have been a sail-boat, 
possibly a yacht. In the Attics an 
Aviary open to the sky, and to us below 
the many voices, softened-into one, 
Sometimes, in the pauses of severer 
thought, affect —affects us—heart, 
mind, and soul, so serenely sweet it 
Seems, as the laverocks’ in our youth 
at the gates of heaven. 

At our door stand the guardian genii, 
sleep and silence. ~ We had an ear to 
them in the building of our house, and 
planned it after a long summer's day’s 
perusal of the Castle of Indolence. 
Oh! Jemmy Thomson! Jemmy Thom- 
son, oh! that thou and we had been 
rowers in the same boat on the silent 
Tiver! Rowers indeed! Short the 
spells and far between that we should 
have taken—the one would not have 
turned round the other, but when the 
oar chanced to drop out of his listless 
hand—and the canoe would have been 
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allowed to drift with the stream, unob- 
servant we of our backward course, 
and wondering and then ceasing to 
wonder at the slow receding beauty of 
the hanging banks of grove—the cloud- 
mountains, immovable as those of 
earth, and in spirit one world! 

Ay! Great noise as we have 
made in the world—our heart’s desire 
is forsilence—its delight ispeace. And 
is it not so with all men, turbulent as 
may have been their lives, who have 
ever looked into their own being? 
The soul longs for peace in itself; 
therefore whenever it discerns it, it 
rejoices in the image of which it seeks 
the reality. The serene human coun- 
tenance, the wide water sleeping in the 
moonlight, the stainless marble-depth 
of the immeasurable heavens reflect to 
it that tranquillity which it imagines 
within itself, though it never long 
dwelt there, restless as a dove on a 
dark tree that cannot be happy but in 
the sunshine. It loves to look on 
what it loves, even though it cannot 
possess it; and hence its feeling on 
contemplating such calm, is not of sim- 
ple repose, but desire stirs in it, as if 
it would fain blend itself more deeply 
with the quiet it beholds! The sleep 
of a desert would not so affect it—it 
is Beauty that makes the difference— 
that attracts spirit to matter, while 
spirit becomes not thereby materialized 
—O the gracious mystery—but mat- 
ter spiritualized; and we fluctuate 
in the air-boat of imagination be- 
tween earth and heaven! In most 
and in all great instances there is ap- 
prehension, dim and faint, or more 
distinct, of *pervasion of a_ spirit 
throughout that which we conceive 
Beautiful. Stars, the moon, the deep 
bright ether, waters, the rainbow, a 
pure lovely flower—none of them ever 
appear to us, or are believed by us to 
be mere physical and unconscious dead 
aggregates of atoms. That is what 
they are; but we could have no plea- 
sure in them, if we knew them as such. 
There is illusion, then, of some sort, 
and to what does it amount? We can- 
not tell. But if there is really a love 
in human hearts to these distant orbs 
— if there is an emotion of tenderness 
to the fair, opening, breathing blossom 
that we would not crush it—“ in gen- 
tleness of heart, touch for there is a 
spirit in the leaves ”—it must be that 
we do not see them as they are, but 
* create a soul under the ribs of 
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death.” We could not be touched, 
or care for what has no affinity to our- 
selves—we make the affinity—we ani- 
mate, we vivify them, and thencefor- 
ward, 


‘¢ Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per 
artus, 

Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore 
miscet.”” 


Now you do believe that we do love 
Silence—and every other thing worthy 
of being loved—you and yours—and 
even that romp, your shock-headed 
coz, to whom Priscilla Tomboy was an 
Imogen. Nor in all poetry do we 
love any two little lines so well as 


‘¢ The swan on stili St Mary’s lake 
Float double, swan and shadow!” 


All our ceilings are deadened—we 
walk ankle-deep in carpeting—nobody 
is suffered to open a door but ourselves 
—and they are so constructed, that it is 
out of their power to slam. Our winter 
furniture is all massy—deepening the 
repose. In all the large rooms two 


fire-places—and fires are kept per- 
petually burning day and night, in 
them all, which, reflected from spacious 
mirrors, give the mansion quite the 


appearance of a Pandemonium. No 
gas—it stinks. Palm-oil burns scent- 
less as moonlight ; and when motion, 
not rest in a place is signified, we ac- 
company ourselves with a wax candle, 
or taper from time immemorial green 
asemerald. Yet think not that there 
is a blaze of light. We have seen the 
midnight heaven and earth, nearly as 
bright, with but one moon, and a 
small scatter of stars. And places of 
glimmer—and places of gloom—and 
places ‘‘ deaf to sound and blind to 
light’’ there are in this our Man- 
sion, known but to ourselves—cells— 
penitentiaries—where an old man may 
sit sighing or groaning, or stupified 
in his misery, or at times almost 
happy! So senseless, and worse than 
senseless seems then all mortal tribu- 
lation and anguish, while the self- 
communing soul is assured, by its own 
profound responses, that “ whatever 
is, is best.” 

And thus is our domicile or domain 
—a kingdom. We should not care to 
be confined to it all the rest of our 
days. It would be no imprisonment. 
Seldom, indeed, do we leave our own 
door—yet call on us, and ten to one 
you hear us in winter chirping like a 


cricket, or in summer like a grasshop- 
per. We have the whole range of the 
house to ourselves, and many an Ex- 
cursion make we on the Crutch. As- 
cending and descending the wide- 
winding staircases, each broad step 
not above two inches high, we find 
ourselves on spacious landing-places 
illumined by the dim religious light 
of stained windows, on which pilgrims, 
and palmers, and prophets, single or 
in pairs, or troops, are travelling on 
missions through glens and forests 
and by sea-shores—or shepherd pi- 
ping in the shade, or poet playing 
with the tangles of Neera’s hair. 
We have discovered a new principle on 
which, within narrow bounds, we have 
constructed Panoramic Dioramas that 
show splendid segments of the great 
circle of the world. We paint all of 
them ourselves, now a Poussin, now 
a Thomson, now a Claude, now a 
Turner, now a Danby, and now a 
Salvator. To describe them would 
require a series of articles; and a series 
of articles you shall have—alternate- 
ly in prose and in verse—number one 
—Cooxke aT OTAHEITE. 

Most people, nay, we suspect all peo- 
ple but ourselves, make a point of sleep- 
ing in the same bed (that is awkwardly 
expressed) all life through; and out 
of that bed many of them avow their 
inability to “ bow an eye;’’ such is 
the need of custom, of habit, of use 
and wont, to weary mortals even in 
the blessing of sleep. No such slavish 
fidelity do we observe towards any one 
bed of the numerous beds in our man- 
sion. No one dormitory is entitled 
to plume itself,in the pride of its heart, 
on being peculiarly ours; nor is any 
one sufféred to sink into despondency 
from being debarred the privilege of 
contributing to our repose. They 
are all furnished, if not luxuriously, 
comfortably in the extreme; in num- 
ber nine—each, of course, with its 
dressing-room— those on the same 
story communicating with one another 
and with the parlours, drawing-rooms, 
and libraries— a mighty maze but 
not without a plan,” and all harmo- 
niously combined by one prevailing 
and pervadings pirit of quietude by day 
and by night, awake or asleep—the 
chairs being couch-like, the couches 
bed-like, the beds, whether tent or 
canopy, enveloped in a drapery of 
dreams ! 

We go to bed at no stated hour— 
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but when we are tired of sitting up, 
then do we lie down; at any time of 
the night or the day; and we rise, 
neither with the lark, nor the swallow, 
nor the sparrow, nor the cock, nor the 
owl, nor the sun, nor the moon, nor 
the stars, nor Lucifer, nor Aurora, but 
with Christopher North. Yellow, or 
green, or blue, or crimson, or fawn, 
or orange, or violet, or pinky light 
salutes our eyes, as sleep’s visionary 


worlds recede and relapse into airy. 


nothing, and we know of a certainty 
that these are real web and woof 
damask curtains, that flace palpable on 
substantial walls. Another morn—an- 
other forenoon—another mid-day— 
and not far off now can be the descent 
of that Inevitable Night. 

Well, Beelzebub, my boy—there’s 
copy, and a caulker to melt the cran- 
reuch on your lovelocks. And now we 
shall indulge in a Havannah. What! 
full of papers, and in verse? Why, 
it is absolutely a young Balaam-box. 
In a fit of absence we must have tum- 
bled in all this poetry, supposing it to 
be Clio or Euterpe. Providentially 
at the bottom here is a cigar. And 
thus 
‘© We whiff the world’s ungenerous scorn 

away.” 
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“ This is really too bad,” to light our 
cigar with a long shred of Meleager 
Hay’s Manuscript Translations from 
Anacreon. But we got it by heart 
first, at a single glance; for our me- 
mory is like intuition,—we look at 
a stanza as we look at a sky—turn 
away our eyes, and the beauty re- 
mains before our inner sense, for ever 
safe from wind and weather, recallable 
at the pleasure of our will, sole-sitting 
in our cigarium, or on the mountain- 
top. 

Who would have thought it? To 
find powder for a thirty-five pounder 
of an article in a Tobacco-box! This 
must be Peter’s doing—a mild re- 
proach of our long idlesse—and in our 
heart we could half forgive him for 
his radicalism. For, would you be- 
lieve it, Peter, out of the pure spirit 
of contradiction, has become a red-hot 
furious Radical—a root and branch 
man—and nothing will satisfy him 
short of severance of Churchand State, 
and an elective in lieu of an hereditary 
peerage. Her sex protects her, for Pe- 
ter adores her sex—else had he a de- 
sign on the Throne. But no politics. 

Mr President, We call on Chris- 
topher for a song. 


ANACREON. 


Karairinvel, (06 rogivooves. T. As 


Skilled artist, now emboss me 
The dulcet cup of spring : 

To me the prime of seasons 
Which doth the roses bring. 


And simply work the silver 
Into a goblet fair : 

Let no revolting stories, 
No foreign rites be there. 


Oh! rather carve me Bacchus, 
The son of mighty Jove: 

And mystic Venus cheering 
The spousal song of love. 


Carve Cupids without armour, 
Let laughing Graces shine 

Beneath a fair, outspreading, 
Well clustered, leafy, vine. 


And to the lovely Graces, 
Let comely youths repair. 
If not,—then picture Phoebus 
Sweet music warbling there. 


Encore! encore! encore! de capo! de capo! de capo! ditto! ditto! 


ANACREON. 


Toy ae pryupoy TopevToy—%. T. A. 


ON THE SAME. 


Oh! Vulean, while enchasing 
The silver, make for me 
No panoply :—since battles 
I ne’er desire to see, 


But hollow me a goblet, 
Deep, deep, with all thy might ; 
No stars, no wains make on it, 
Nor grim Oriqn’s light. 
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For what care I fer Pleiads, 
Boétes,—heavenly signs? 
Come, carve me grapes in clusters, 
Thick-hanging from the vines, 


Let grape-smeared Bacchants tread 
in 
A wine-press,—taking hold 
Of Bacchus,—my Bathylla, 
And Cupid,—all in gold. 


Bravo! bravissimo! Socrates in the 
character of Anacreon! Ay, ay, all 
three—DROLLS. 

It must be amusing to many to see 
ever and anon in the Monthlies a 
translation, as it is called, of some 
poor solitary Greek Epigram or an- 
other, shivering by itself at the bot- 
tom of a page, with reference in a 
note at its foot to the place where it is 
tobe foundinsome erudite edition ofthe 
Anthology—the tiny turner having 
done no more than transmogrify an 
English version in Maga into a pro- 
vincial dialect of the Cockney tongue. 
Maga has given them in dozens, 
scores, fifties, hundreds; pouring 
them out from her Cornucopia, till 
her path blushed with flowers. Say 
rather 


** Flowers blush before her on their beds, 
And fragrance in her footing treads.” 


A year or two ago, we challen- 
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ged the scholars of England to trans. 
late “faithfully” the Introductory 
Verses to Meleager’s Garland—a 
feat which, as far as we knew, had 
never been accomplished—nor indeed 
attempted; and why, we ask, were 
all the ambitious Greeks and Trojans 
of the Metropolitan Miscellanies deaf 
to our call and mutes? We could 
name two men in London equal to the 
feat—and we do name them—Dr 
Maginn and Father Prout. Such is 
their scholarship, talent, and genius, 
that, even after reading these versions 
(wait a moment), they could, were 
they to choose, strike and throw off 
theirs, equal, perhaps superior to 
these, without an iota of imitation, 
and each in a style peculiarly his 
own—for ingenious exceedingly are 
the Doctor and the Father, and true 
originals as ever were born. The 
rest” are numbskulls. In their paws 
flowers become weeds—and the “ Gar. 
land” itself, judged by the specimens 
they exhibit, would seem to be com- 
posed wholly of dockens. We can- 
not afford to quote the original, but 
the difficulty of translation speaks for 
itself—and here you have it in Blank 
and in Rhyme. We leave it to 
Wrangham, and Merivale, and Sand- 
ford, and Williams, and Price, and 
the Bishop of London to adjudge the 
palm. 


MELEAGER’S GARLAND. 


BY WILLIAM MELEAGER HAY. 


Loved Muse, for whom bear’st thou this tuneful lay 


Of various fruitage ? 


Who this hymnic wreath 


Together strung? ’T was Meleager wove 
This meet memorial to Diocles’ love. 

Lilies of Anyte with lilies wreathed 
Of Myros, and great Sappho’s scantlings few 


But roses all !—inlaid with fair narciss 

That teems with songs of Melanippides, 

And the fresh shoots of thy young budding vine, 
Simonides, here mix their sweetness all. 

Nossis, whose strains hath Eros waxened o’er, 
Mingles flowered iris incense-breathing here 
With Rhian’s fragrant marjoram :—the sweet 
And virgin-coloured crocus blooms with thee, 
Erinna,—while, Alcceus, to thy flower— 

That tells, in many a threne, a tale of wo,— 
The hyacinth, comes Samius’ laurel-branch 
Dark foliaged. 

To thy ivy-berries green, 
Leonidas, Mnasaleus’ cone-shaped pine 
Lends its sharp tresses,—mingling with the leaves 
Of Pamphilus’ round platane ; walnut shoots 
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Of Pancrates, with Tymnes’ poplar white, 
And the green thyme of Nicias,—and thee, 
Euphemus’ balsam-mint, that lov'st the shore. 

Here Damagetus’ violets inwreathe 
Callimachus’ sweet myrtle—that distils 
Harsh honey ; while Euphorions’ campion-rose, 
Gems the amomum of the Muses’ friend, 
Who drew his surname from the sons of Jove. 

Frantic wine-clusters Hegesippus brings ; © 
Perses the od’rous mastich ; apples sweet 
Culls Diotimus from the topmost boughs ; 
Myrrh-shoots, Nicenetus ; Phaénus scents 
The edible, wild-pear of Simmias 
With spicy terebinth’s most rich perfume. 

See, from a faultless mead her parsley-flowers, 
How few, alas! crops Parthenis ; how small 
The remnant here of yellow ears of corn— 

The honey-dropping Muses’ boon to thee, 
Bacchylides! Anacreon, whose songs 

Are luscious nectar all,—his elegies, 

Nature’s self-planted, balmy camomile,— 
Paints the thorn’d blossoms of thy tressed euphorb, 
Archilochus,—a few small drops, no more, 
From thy yast sea of song ;—young olive shoots 
Of Alexander ; purple bottle flowers 

Of Polyclitus ; and amaracus 

The gifted minstrel’s darling plant, and thine, 
Antipater, the privet bright and young. 

The hymnic Syrian nard’s rough-bearded spikes 
The gift of Hermodorus ; vernal buds ‘ 
Of Edylus, and, Posidippus, thine ; 

With the Sicilian’s wind-flowers—from the wings 
Of Zephyr shed, and Plato’s golden branch,— — 
The god-like Plato, beaming with the light 

Of every virtue,—here are vocal all. 

Aratus,—he whose spirit upward soared, 

Up heavenward till it grasped the star-deck’d signs, 
Mingles the palm-tree’s primal ringlets here. ~ 

The scarlet buds of Phzedimus inflame 
Chceremus’ thick-tress’d lotus ; and illume 
The flexile ox-eye of Antagoras, 

And Theodoridas’ strong-odoured thyme, 
Blooming in youth, with Phanius’ blue-flowers, 
And many recent shoots of modern bards. | 

With these would Meleager now inweaye 
White early violets of his proper Muse, 

A gift to friends, a sweetly-speaking wreath 
To all the mystic votaries of song. 


MELEAGER’S GARLAND. 
REV. WILLIAM SCOTT. 


Dear Muse, for whom twin’st thou this vocal wreath ? 
For whom this garland gay of flowers that breathe ? 
These Meleager culled—to friendship due 

Diocles won these flowers of various hue. 

Thy lilies Anyte,—and loved Myro’s 

Fair buds—and Sappho’s scant but blooming rose— 
The rich narciss of Melanippides— 

The vine's young shoot from green Simonides— 
Thine iris, Nossis, on whose cup are shed 
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Sweet-breathing scents, and love’s own perfume spread— 
And Rian’s buds, with marjoram soft imbued— 

Erinna’s crocus white and virgin-hued, 

Alczus, speaking hyacinths he weaves, 
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Samius his laurel’s bright and sable leaves. 
Leonidas, thine ivy-bloom we twine, 

Mnasaleas soars with twigs of lofty pine, 
Pamphilus crops the crooked plane, with these 

A walnut’s gnarled bough sends Pancrates. 
Tymnes the poplar white—the wild thyme green 
Nicias—Euphemus tamarisk marine, 

Damagetas dark violets, myrtle sweet 
Callimachus, filled aye with odours meet, 
Euphorion’s lychnis, and ’mong Muses he 

Who gained his name from Jove’s high progeny ; 
Hegesippus here hangs the frantic grape, 

And let not Perses’ mastick branch escape. 
Breathe Diotimus’ apples’ sweet perfume, 
Menecrates gives young pomegranate’s bloom ; 
Nicenetus myrrh buds ; the terebinth fair 
Phaennius ; Simmias culls the wilding pear ; 
From meadows fresh, the parsley innocent, 

And short-lived buds from virgin hands are sent, 
With many a leaf plucked from the Muse’s bower 
Wreathes soft Bacchylides the reed’s gay flower ; 
Anacreon too, whose strains with nectar smile, 
For elegies tears sweet wild camomile ; 

While plucks the bloom of harsh and prickly thorn 
Archilochus,—with drops from ocean borne ; 
Here Alexander prunes the olive young ; 

Here Polyclitus’ corn-bine blue is hung ; 
Polystratus, thy bay to minstrels dear ; 
Antipater, thy cypress dark and drear. 

The Syrian nard here waves its locks above 

The Muses’ plant, soft Hermus’ gift of love ; 

Nor Hedylus, nor Poseidippus fail 

With wild buds fanned by each Sicilian gale ; 
And holy Plato’s branch of beaten gold, 

Which virtue’s sacred beams for aye enfold. 
Aratus, he who tracks the stars’ lone race 

From palms heaven-soaring flings their primal grace ; 
Cheremon’s lotus; thy red flowers are found 
Phzedimus, and Antagoras’ ox-eye round. 

Here Phanius, purple buds, and loved of wine 
Theudocides, thy fresh plucked eglantine ; 

And many a twig of many a bud—the Muse 

Her own first snow-drops cannot now refuse. 
This garland sweet to friends and bards I bring, 
To all the Muse’s mystic rites who sing ! 


Each translator, we perceive, has 
accompanied his version with notes— 
they appear to be floral, botanical, hor- 
ticultural, and arboricultural in the ex- 
treme—and well fitted for any oneof Mr 
Loudon’s many excellent magazines; 
a gentleman, by the by, of much worth 
and merit, and of whom inan unaccount- 
able fit of bad humour we suspect we 
once wrote, a few years ago, with a 
truculency ridiculously disproportioned 
to some obsolete peccadilloes of his 


pen in a work long since freed from 
them, as at the time he temperately 
informed us in a letter—which we pub- 
lished—of such candour as made us 
blush for our absurd sarcasms, and in- 
duced us to become a subscriber to all 
his periodicals, and a purchaser of all 
his larger works—from which we have 
derived no barren pleasure, as they 
have assisted us in beautifying our po- 
licy, and embowering the Lodge, 
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In an article of ours on Greek 
Symmonds’s noble version of the Aga- 
memnon (see No. for August, 1831), 
we quoted the famous speech of Cly- 
temnestra to the Chorus (the Greek, 
too, and a literal, line for line, prose 
version), in which she runs riot in de- 
scription of the Beacon Fires hurrying 
to announce the approaching advent 
of her Lord, now that Troy has been 
taken, sacked, and razed; runs riot 
and revels, glorying in her lust and 
hate, and in the knowledge a-growl 
in the dark chambers of her guilt 
that while * far off his coming shone,” 
murder was about to meet him in the 
bath, and the axe in her own hand 
to smite, in his entanglement, the head 
of the King of Men. We there 
compared it, too, with passages, pa- 
rallel, or similar, or resembling in 
spirit or in style, though it stood forth 
in its magnificence far beyond and 
above them all—in its perfection in- 
comparable. A few months’ ago, in 
an article on Bulwer’s Athens, our 
Contributor quoted, with just praise, a 
spirited and flowing version of the 
same great description; and ere the 
sheets were dry, we received from an 
esteemed friend, who had forgot our 
critique on Symmonds, nor then read 
Mr Bulwer’s work, a version equal, we 
think, if not superior to the best, what- 
ever that may be, Potter’s included ; 
and in a measure better adapted than 
that of any of the others to the ra- 
pidity of the relays of fiery avant- 
courrers posting from Ilium to Argos. 
Our friend subsequently wrote to us to 
say, that he had discovered he was a 
day behind the fair. Hundreds of 
contributors have found themselves in 
the same predicament. Many a ca- 
pital thing has been sent us by young 
gentlemen, that had been accepted in 
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another shape by Maga from her ena- 
moured suitors, before the promising 
springalts were born. In spite of all we 
could say in Number after Number, epi- 
grams from the Greek kept pouring in 
upon us from all quarters, andare doing 
so to this very day, and on remonstra- 
ting with some of the villains on their 
works of supererogation, they have re- 
plied, “‘ How could we, who have not 
a Set or THE Macazine, know all it 
contains ?”” To be without a set of 
the Magazine is of itself little short of 
high treason. But surely they know 
the maxim, ne quid nimis. Let all 
men read us in Numbers as we come 
out, for only so can any memory mas- 
ter our contents, and keep pace with 
the progress of the Mistress Spirit of 
the Age. One person only we are ac- 
quainted with, an elderly annuitant, 
who knows the whole Series from 
1817 to 1837 by heart. From his 
brain “ all trivial fond records” have 
been wiped away ; he is a male Maga, 
a virile incarnation of her whole let- 
ter-press. Speak of an article and it 
appears,—quote any single sentence 
and he continues the paragraph to its 
close,—give him but the catch-word 
and he is off with a whirr like a twen- 
ty pound salmon in a deep pool with 
sixty yards of reel-line. Nor is heso 
much of an idiot as to be incapable of 
conducting his own affairs, like most 
of those unfortunate persons who have 
the Bible by rote, and on receiving a 
verse give achapter. He is himself 
a contributor, having once miscorrect- 
ed the fag-end of a proof, and in coun- 
try quarters is reputed Co-editor with 
Christopher North. 

But now for the Beacon, by that ac- 
complished scholar, the Reverend 
William John Blew of Nuthurst. 


THE BEACON. 


PROM THE AGAMEMNON. 
Queen CryTemNeEsTRA and the Chorus of Ancients, in the Court of the Palace 


at Argos about day-break. 


Clyt. Sweet harbinger of joy, come forth! thou dancing morning-light, 
As runs the legend, from the lap of thy dark mother Night : 

(To the Chorus). And list shall ye a tale of glee, above your hope to hear, 
For Priam’s hold our Argives bold have won with sword and spear. 


Chor. And, Lady, who the messenger that hither speeds so fast ? 
Cly. Hephestus—from the mount of Ide, a brilliant blaze he cast, 
And beacon unto beacon call’d, and on the bale-fire pass’d. 
First Ida unto Lemnos-isle—then from the Herman Crag 
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The Peak of Jove, tall Athos, took that mighty meteor-flag, 

And onward still, with lightning-track that bridged the broad sea's length, 
The jocund lamp came travelling in the greatness of its strength ; 
Till lifting, like the sun at noon, its flame of golden flake— 

Unto Macistus’ tower the pine its sparkling summons spake. 

Nor slack was he, nor sluggishly forbore due watch to keep, 

Nor fail’d of his allotted charge o’ercome by drowsy sleep : 

But, fast and far, that Beacon-star o’erstept Euripus’ stream, 

And to Messapius’ watchers gave the greeting of its gleam. 

By fire they answer’d—and forthwith the Sign sent on in turn— 
High kindling on its rocky stance, a pile of withered fern. 

And onward still, with ray undimm’d, and strength that never slept, 
Across Asopus lowland-plain the hurrying Cresset leapt, 

Then rising—like a merry moon—upon Citheron’s height 

It wakened, for the courier-flame, a fresh relay of light. 

Nor blind the watch, nor heedless of the far-transmitted flame, 

But trimm’d afresh, and forward sent, yet brighter than it came: 

It flash’d along Gorgopis marsh—up AXgiplanctos shot— 

With stirring challenge that for lack of food it tarry not. 

Nor call’d in vain, with might and main, upon the heap they toss 
Fresh fagots, and the mighty beard of flame send forth to cross 

The fore-land Cliff, that beetleth o’er the deep Saronic Sound, 
Broad-blazing ;—then Arachne’s steep it climb’d, and with a bound 
Along the watch-tower summits ran, that gird the city round :— 
Lit thence o’er this, the royal roof of Atreus’ sons, it plays— 

The beam in right suecession borne from Ida’s parent-blaze, 

Thus snatching each from each their brand the ready torchmen run, 
When by the first, and by the last, the fiery race is won : 

And thus to thee aright I read yon signal-fire of joy— 

The token of mine absent lord ; the gage of conquered Troy ! 


Translations of entire Greek Trage- 
dies we were the first to give—and 
probably we shall be the last—in a 
month or two—Mepea! Compare 


her with Clytemnestra—and with Lady 
Macbeth. Then Alcestis—and then 


Ajax—and then—who? “ Well do 
we know, but dare not tell.”” Mean« 
while, a single Chorus from Alcestis 
—and a single Chorus from Ajax—by 
an unknown hand (an Oxonian re- 
joicing in the initials H. K.)—a preli- 
bation of the dark and bitter waters of 
sorrow—yet not without their sweet- 
ness—flowing fom their source far up 
among the mountains of day and life, 
along many a channel “ beautiful ex- 
ceedingly,” on their way down to the 
Great Glen of Night and Death! 


** Methought I saw my late espoused saint, 
Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the 
grave!” 


So said Milton—in a sonnet written 
for the whole world—but first of all, 
for his own soul. Millions who have 
known and felt all that can.be known 
and felt of love and pity, and sorrow, 
and grief, and penitence, and remorse, 
neyer heard of Alcestis—nor of her 
husband Admetus. Nor matters it. 


For though she, her holy self, was 
dear to all her coevals far beyond any 
priestess ministering in the penetra- 
lia of the temples of her country's 
gods, and her memory sacred, long as 
Greece was a spirit, and more than 
the shadow of a name, yet there has 
been, not alone in palaces and on 
thrones—and she was a Princess and 
a Queen—but in cots and huts and 
hovels—many an Alcestis! To save 
her husband’s life she was willing to 
die—she died—and was buried ; but a 
hero and a demi-god—Hercules the 
Wonderful—contended at her tomb 
with the Lord of Hades, and restored 
her, reanimated, to him who had 
feared to affront the griesly King. 
Milton used to sleep with Euripides 
under his pillow. Schlegel sneers— 
and Mitchel mows, at the Son of the 
old herb-woman. They both speak 
wellof hisgenius-—-but say he degraded 
tragedy by lowering, that is, we affirm, 
enlarging its sphere. Poe—poo—poo! 
Aristotle thought him—and sode we— 
(there’s modesty)—the most tragic of 
the Three. Who the devil cares who 
was his mother? 

Alcestis is preparing herself to die— 
and thus sings the Chorus. But will 
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our unknown translator tell us why he 
has compressed into one, first andsecond 
strophe, first and second antistrophe? 
We may be speaking ignorantly—for 
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easier for Hercules to bring back Al- 
cestis from the grave, than for us to 
recover a Greek volume from the 
Prince of Greek Translators. 


Meleager Hay has our Euripides, and 


CHORUS. 


Oh! be thou blest in Halls below 
Uncheer’d by Phebus’ genial glow! 
But let the sable God, whose sway 
Dark Hades’ realms of sleep obey, 
And that old Ferryman, whose oars, 
Transport the dead to Pluto’s shores, 
Confess, that never one 
More pure, more lovely, than the last, 
In his light shallop, yet hath pass’d 
Thy lake, dark Acheron ! 
To thee the bards in frequent quire 
Shall sweep the seven-stringed mountain lyre, 
And pour the vocal strain, 
In Sparta, when the circling year 
Bids once again the feast draw near, 
And leads the livelong night to cheer, 
The moon her starry train! 
Nor blest by Fortune’s golden ray 
Shall Athens’ sons refuse the lay! 
Oh! would ’twere mine, to light to guide 
Thy steps from dark Cocytus’ tide ; 
Oh! would ’twere mine, to ply the oar 
That wafts thee back to Earth once more ! 
For thou alone hast dared to tread 
The downward pathway of the dead, 
Fond victim ! in thy husband's stead ! 
Oh! lightly o’er thy hallowed grave, 
Lie the green turf, the flowret wave! 
But if thy too forgetful Lord, 
Apostate to his plighted word, 
Another damsel e’er shall lead 
In bridal pomp and state, 
Then be the traitor’s well-earned meed, 
My scorn, thy children’s hate! 
When ’neath him yawned th’ expectant graye, 
Nor either parent dar’d to saye, ‘ 
Tho’ hoary both, the life they gave, 
Twas thine in youth to seek the tomb, 
Avertress of thy husband’s doom ! 
Oh might I hope to clasp to mine 
Some loving heart as true as thine! 
(For ah! not oft hath envious Heav'n 
Such matchless bliss to mortals given : } 
How blest would roll my joyous years, 
Uncheck’d by grief, undimm’d by tears ! 


Self-devotion, with profound and 
uttermost peace of soul, as if it were 
a deed delightful to nature, how often 
by Christian woman hath it not been 
performed! Heedless of praise in the 
present, of fame in the future! Not 
indifferent to sympathy, yet requiring 
not its support,—walking with steady 
steps to death, and looking up with un- 


troubled, yea with eestatic eyes, on the 
way to the scaffold or to the stake, for 
a moment’s commune with the face 
of love by fear kept aloof in the tor- 
turing hour from the martyr’s side! 
Walking amidst weepings and wailings 
of pity and of admiration,—sobs stifled 
by awe but resuscitated by anguish,— 
groans of grief, that would indulge it. 
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self unfettered, made terrible by anger 
that dared no other vent before the 
countenance of the tyrant—meekly 
elate !—Unconscious as a child of the 
glory of her innocence,—penitent in 
her sacrifice, as being one of the miser- 
able sinners for whom the Saviour 
died ! 

Homer likens Ajax, obstinately re- 
treating from battle, and bearing pa- 
tiently all manner of buffets, to an ass 
assailed by showers of blows from 
schoolboys, and shaking his ears as if 
he relished it. But Homer did not 
mean to insinuate that the son of Tela- 
mon was an ass. In the Shades—and 
in the Odyssey—that stern stalking 
away at the sight of Ulysses is cha- 
racteristic, and it is sublime. And 


Loss of our 


sublime throughout is the picture 
by Sophocles of his madness and 
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suicide, because of that wrongful 
adjudgment by the Atride of the 
Achillean arms. Fain would we 
launch out on its sublimities ;, but we 
have promised you the Tragedy itself, 
and you shall not be disappointed 
so be satisfied mean-while with asingle 
chorus from the same pen from which 
distilled the mournful measure of the 
dirge for the yet living but soon to 
die Alcestis. Ajax, in a calm be. 
tween the paroxysms of his madness, 
takes farewell, in an address of great 
pathos, of Tecmessa, a royal captive, 
who was to him as a wife, and their 
little son Eurgsaces, surnamed from 
his father’s shield ; and the Chorus, 
consisting, if we mistake not, of Sala- 
minian soldiers, compatriots of the 
Hero, sing his Coronach— 


CHORUS. 


Still does Ocean’s wand’ring wave, 

Salamis, thy bulwarks lave ! 

Still does Fortune’s fav’ring smile 

Beam upon thy glorious isle! 

But before my wretched eyes 
Ida’s flocks and pastures rise : 

Long, beneath a foreign clime, 

Worn by aye-revolving time, 
Inglorious, I remain ! 

With but one mournful hope to cheer, 

Soon, soon to reach the mansions drear, 
Of Hades’ gloomy reign ! 

And now, successor to my wo, 

Great Ajax shares the cureless blow, 

By Heav’n-sent madness fir’d ! 

Ajax, whom thou did’st choose to guide 

The might of war’s impetuous tide, 
With frenzied rage inspir’d— 

Ajax, our miserable chief, 

Fills all too full the cup of grief. 

The warrior’s gallant deeds in fight 

No spoils reward, no cares requite ; 

But the vile sons of Atreus’ race 

Combine to work his foul disgrace ! 

Oh! how will she, whose locks of grey 

Attest her life’s protracted day, 
His aged mother dear, 

Ill-fated pour the song of woe, 

Not, like the night-bird, soft and slow, 

But wailing shrill and clear, 

When first her offspring’s frenzied wo 
Shall reach her anxious ear! 

How beat her wretched breast—how tear, 

In helpless grief, her hoary hair! 

Oh! better far at once to die 

Than thus, by hopeless malady 
Oppress’d, to linger on, 

For one, like him, of lineage high, 
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Achaia’s noblest son, 


O’er whose proud soul the mastery 
Passion hath never won! 
. Thee, wretched Sire, what tidings wait! 
Thy hapless son’s distressful fate ! 
Such deep affliction as before 
The house of Ajax never bore! 


Why paused we years ago, perhaps 
never more to proceed, in our com- 
ments on the Odyssey, having read 
with you some of the meanings of the 
lliad almost to its very close, “ and 
thus celebrated they the obsequies of 
Hector the Tamer of Horses?’ We 
left Ulysses about to enchant the court 


Look on him now, disguised as a beg- 
gar, conversing with the swine-herd in 
front of his own palace about a dog 
lying at the last extremity near his 
own palace-gate; and first in that 
literal line-for-line prose that Charles 
Lamb, who had but little Greek, 
rightly felt to be not un-Homeric. 


of Alcinous with his wondrous tale. 


These things were they then thus discussing with each other : 

When up both his head and ears raised a dog lying there 

The much-enduring Ulysses’ Argus, which he himself had of old 

Brought up—but enjoyed not—for before this to sacred Ilium 

He went: this Argus the young men were erst wont to lead 

Against the wild-goats, stags, and hares. 

Now, however, was he lying a loathed-outcast,—his Prince being gone,— 
Amid much dung which before the doors 

Was heaped in profusion—of mules and oxen, till carry it away should 

The domestics of Ulysses when about to manure a large field : 

There lay the dog Argus covered over with ticks. 

Then, however, when he recognized Ulysses near him 

He fawned on him by moving his tail, and threw back both his ears ; 

But nearer his prince he could not then 

Come: but Ulysses looking aside wiped away a tear— 

Having easily escaped the observation of Eumzeus— whom he immediately 
questioned thus— 

“ Eumeus, assuredly there is something strange in this :—amid dung lies that 
dog ; 

Handsome in body he is,—but I know it not for certain 

If, with all this beauty, he be swift in running, 

Or worthless—as the table (domestic) dogs of men 

Are—which the great rear for ornament merely.” 

Him the swine-herd Eumzeus answeringaddressed : 

“ Of a surety this is the dog of a man—dead far away. 

If such were Argus now in body—and in deeds 

As he was when Ulysses left him when setting out for Troy— 

Soon wouldst thou wonder when thou hadst seen his swiftness and strength. 

For never in the depths of the dense forest escaped an 

Beast-of-prey when Argus saw him ; and full-skilful was he in tracking the 
tread. 

But now he is encompassed with evils: for his prince far from his country 

Hath perished: and the careless women attend no more to Argus. 

For domestics, when their masters no longer bear rule, 

No longer are willing to do their duties rightly— 

And of the half of his worth doth the far-seeing Jupiter deprive 

A man—when a day of slavery hath taken hold of him.” 

Having thus spoken: he entered the commodious house, 

And straight on through the hall to the haughty wooers, 

And forthwith the fate of gloomy death laid hold on Argus, 

As soon as he had beheld Ulysses in the twentieth year. 
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OLD CHAPMAN, 
(First part omitted.) 


This dog, said he, was servant to one dead 

A huge time since. But if he bore his head 
(For form and quality) of such a height, 

As when Ulysses (bound for the Ilion fight, 

Or quickly after) left him, your rapt eyes 
Would then admire, to see him use his thyes 

In strength and swiftness. He would nothing flye, 
Nor any thing let scape. If once his eye 
Seized any wilde beast, he knew straight his scent ; 
Go where he would, away with him he went ; 
Nor was there ever any savage stood, 

Amongst the thickets of the deepest wood, 
Long time before him, but he pulled him down ; 
As well by that true hunting to be known 

In such waste coverts, as for speed of pace 

In any open lawne ; for in deepe chase 

He was a passing wise, and well nosed Hound. 
And yet is all this good in him uncrown’d 
With any grace heere now. Nor he more fed 
Than any arrant curre. His King is dead, 
Farre from his country ; and his servants are 

So negligent, they lend his Hound no care. 
Where maysters rule not, but let men alone, 

You never there see honest service done. 

That man’s halfe vertue Jove takes quite away 
That once is sun-burn'd with the servile day. 
This said ; he enter’d the well-builded Towers, 
Up bearing right upon the glorious wooers, 


And left poor Argus dead. His Lord’s firste sight 
Since that time twenty years, bereft his light. 


COWPER. 


Thus they convers’d; when lying near, his head 
Ulysses’ dog, the faithful Argus, heav’d, 

And set his ears erect. The chief himself 
Had rear’d him, but departing to the shores 
Of Ilium, left the trial of his worth 

To youths, ofttimes indebted to his speed 

For wild-goat, hart, and hare. Forlorn he lay, 
A poor unheeded cast -off, on the ground, 
Where mules and oxen had before the gate 
Much ordure left, with which Ulysses’ hinds 
Should, in due time, manure his spacious fields. 
There lay, by vermin worried to the bone, 

The wretched Argus ; soon as he perceiv’d 
Long-lost Ulysses nigh, down fell his ears 
Clapp’d close, and with his tail gladssign he gave 
Of gratulation, impotent to rise, 

And to approach his master. At that sight 
Ulysses, unperceived, a starting tear 

Wip’d off, and of Eumezus thus enquired : 

I can but wonder, seeing such a dog 

Thus lodg’d, Eumeus! beautiful he seems, 
But wanted, I suspect, due speed to match 

His comely shape ; a table-guard belike, 

And for his looks priz’d more than for his use. 
To whom, Eumeus, thou didst thus reply : 

He is the dog of one far hence deceas’d. 
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But had he now such body, plight and strength, 
As when his Lord, departing to the shores 

Of Ilium, left him, thou shouldst view at once, 
With wonder, his agility and force. 

He never in the silvan deep recess; 

The wild beast saw, that scap’d him, and he track’d 
Their steps infallible; but comfort none 

Enjoys he now ; for distant far from home 

His Lord hath died, and heedless of his dog 
The women neither house nor give him food. 
For whom Jove dooms to servitude, he takes 
At once the half of that man’s worth away. 

He spake ; and, passing the wide portal came, 
Where the imperious suitors feasting sat. 

And Argus, soon as in the twentieth year 

He had beheld once more with sparkling eyes 
His Lord Ulysses, closed them, and expired. 


YOUNG CHAPMAN. 
(Done for us, and done well.) 


Old Argus, as Odysseus pass’d him near, 

From where he lay prickt up his ears and head ; 

Himself the hound in former times did rear, 

Nor proved his qualities, before he sped 

To sacred Troy. But Argus whilom led 

The young men often to the silvan chase, 

To hunt hare, goat, or roebuck. Now his bed 

The dung-heap was; and piteous was his case, 
His master far away, old, outcast, in disgrace. 


There full of tick, on that unsightly heap, 
He saw and knew his lord, drooped both his ears, 
And wagged his tail, and nearer tried to creep, 
But could not. Then he brushed away his tears, 
Nor let Euméus see him: “ Strange appears 
A hound so noble on a spot so base,” 
He forthwith said; “ but yet perchance he bears 
No name for swiftness, worthless in the chase, 
Like those, which for their shape lords round theif table place.” 


The swine-herd, good Euméus, then replied :— 
‘* Of one dead far away this is the hound ; 
Couldst thou but see him in his strength and pride, 
Such as Odysseus left him—strong to bound, _ 
And swift to run, his speed would then astound, 
More than his form delight, thy wondering eye, 
For with keen scent the trail he quickly found, 
Nor any monster from his speed could fly, 

E’en in the shelter thick of his own forestry. 


« But now his plight is sad, for far away 
His master perished from his father-land ; 
The maids neglect him; servants never pay 
Meet service, whom their lords no more command 
Zeus takes away, at touch of slavery’s hand, 
Half of our virtue.” This he said and pass’d 
Into the palace to the wooing band ; 
_..But death’s dark shadow was o’er Argus cast, 
When in the twentieth year he saw his lord at last, 
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The King had disclosed to the 
Prince of Ithaca his presence in his 
Isle. The son had beheld his father, 
_Telemachus Ulysses, the Wronged 
the Avenger. Laertiades, the destroy- 
er,- had doomed the suitors, and was 
bending in his terrible prescience the 
bow that was to twang with death. 
Nor boiled his blood with vengeance 
alone, it was on fire with love. Pe- 
nelope, yet unseen, was in the pa- 
lace; and she to him was worth a 
wilderness of Calypsos and Circes. 
What were they, the witches, in the 
cedar-scented caves of their enchanted 
isles, to her the bride, wife, and mo- 
ther, who for twenty long years had 
lain, in her desertion, faithful to the 
image of her hero, in the nuptial 
chamber raised by his own hand 
round the stem of that well-known 
Olive-tree, 

*¢ And in all parts adorned, 
With ivory, with silver, and with gold.” 

Not older, ifso old, was Penelope 
the Chaste than Helen the Wanton, 
and though not so sun-like in her 
beauty, lovelier far was she, like the 
melancholy moon, after long oppres- 
sion of the clouds, “ at length appa- 
rent qneen,” walking forth to take 
possession of the open sky, as soon that 
regal one will be walking forth to glad- 
den with her light the liberated fields of 
Ithaca. Fairer she, in the grace of 
her youth-embalming virtue, and fold- 
ed in the modest robe of her sweet 
humanities, than Venus all her daz- 
zling charms displaying to Adoniis, 
or Diana on Mount Latmos’ side, de- 
scending to enjoy Endymion. Yet 
Ulysses could not pass by without 
eyeing him, and stopping to speak 
about him,—-a miserable animal, 
worn to the bone by vermin, and dy- 
ing on adunghill! Argus knew Ulys- 
ses, and Ulysses knew Argus, and 
wept. He knew right well why the 
noble hound was in such wretched 
plight; but it was his custom, the 
habit of his character, and there were 
sufficient reasons for its having be- 
come so, to ask questions rather than 
to answer them,—to elicit from the 
lips of others what to him were no 
new tidings,—to listen as if he were 
first learning some secret which, in 
good truth, had either been long fami- 
liar to him, or the knowledge of which 
had suddenly arisen, before a word 
was spoken, in the wisdom of his me- 
ditative heart. 
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Which of the two first recognised 
the other—Argus or Ulysses? Argus, 
But simply because he happened to 
see Ulysses half-a-minute before Ulys. 
ses saw him ; for had their eyes 
met at the moment, at the moment 
had stood “ mutually confest” hound 
and hero. The instant Ulysses did 
see him moving his tail, and layin 
back his ears, that instant the much. 
enduring man could have sworn it 
was Argus,—and that instant, look. 
ing aside, that Eumeus might not 
observe it, he ‘* wiped away a tear,” 
The noblest each of his kind, and the 
most affectionate—like master, like 
dog. Ulysses loved the Canine—go 
did Homer, and so did Scott. He 
thought of the magnificent year-old 
bounding like a stag—he saw the 
mangy skeleton in vain struggling to 
crawl and lick his feet. It was not 
for himself that he wept—and we 
would not advise you to say it was ; it 
was for Argus and for Argus only. 
Telemachus himself was for the while 
forgotten ——and so was Penelope. 
Take notice that he lingered a while 
behind Eumezeus, who passed into the 
portal—and Homer had too good an 
opinion of mankind to think it neces. 
sary to tell them that it was to lift up 
the head of Argus, and hold it be- 
tween his knees, that he might gently 
die. 

But was it probable—was it natural, 
that Argus, after twenty years, andin 
the last stage of disease and decay, 
should know Ulysses? Now we call 
that a silly question—for is it not 
so written ? Surely you are not serious 
in suspecting the all-sufficiency of the 
genial wisdom of Homer. That you 
should be printed in an epic as at once 
recognising your own beloved brother 
the writer from Bombay would, we 
admit, be an outrage on probability 
and on nature—inconsistent with the 
state of his liver and your heart. But 
the memory, or fancy of a dog (or a 
horse) is a mystery not to be explain- 
ed; and all that genius can do is to 
give, as in this case, illustration of it, 
the truth of which has been come at 
partly by observation, and partly by 
reflection, but chiefly from an intu- 
tion of an analogy almost amount- 
ing to identity between the ser- 
tient being in certain creatures we 
choose to call brutes, and certain crea- 
tures we choose to call men. And how 
know we that they have not a moral 
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sense as well as ourselves—such a 
moral sense as is suitable to their con- 
dition—and to promote the chief end 
of Dog, which, reverently be it spoken, 
seems to be to love man and keep his 
commandments. Philosophers deny 
reminiscence to dogs, and treat of it 
exclusively asa human endowment, an 
active power belonging but to those 
who have discourse of reason. 
The Ettrick Shepherd knew better. 
Can there be a doubt that Argus had 
often thought of Ulysses ** when ab- 
sent long and distant far,” and often 
wondered what could have become of 
him, now that the sun was risen, and 
the waves were galloping shorewards 
along the sea, and the woods a-ringing, 
and Echo blowing her own horn among 
the hills independently of all the 
huntsmen? For months after the de- 
parture of his lord, can there be a 
doubt that he often watched the beach 
—that landing-place in the bay where 
he saw the king embrace the queen, 
and then embark with all his power 
for the rendezvous at Mycenxe? That 
he had gone to the wars well knew 
the noble hound; and fain would he 
have leapt on board, but Ulysses bade 
him go back with Penelope, and guard 


her on her solitary walks from all 


wild beasts. What a dog he became 
you know; and we are willing to 
grant that during “his bright and 
shining youth,” his magnificent and 
glorious prime, the ingrate often for 
long times together clean forgot his 
trainer then terrifying Troy. But as 
age crept upon him, the dream of youth 
revived, and in his sleep how often 
was Argus scen shuddering all over, 
and heard whining deliriously at the 
sight—at the touch of Ulysses! 

For years and years rejoicing in his 
vigour and his victories, for he cranch- 
ed his way through wood and over 
mountain, and with crimson flews out- 
howled the wolf prostrate beneath his 
paws, seldom then did he remember his 
master ; for in the fulness of self-glo- 
rification dogs and men are alike for- 
getful of the past and regardless of the 
future, wallowing in the snow or sun- 
shine (mercy on us! we had almost said 
the blood and mire) of the present, 
and possessed wholly by the Now of 
life. But oh the difference to him on 
that dunghill! Think ye his soul was 
absorbed in worrying fleas: or that 
during short respites from that mean 
misery, he did not often see the 
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shadow of Ulysses? He sees the 
substance at last; and sagacious far 
beyond Eumeus, and Euryclea, and 
even Penelope, knows it is no beggar, 
but “the Prince of all the Land.” 
Sagacious! yes—he smelt him to be 
the man of men. Dim as were his 
eyes, he siyhted him—deaf as were his 
ears, he overheard him speaking of 
him his very self, the poor, old, worn- 
out, starved, beaten, flea-worried 
Argus. Not now could he leap, dance, 
bound as of yore, or his paws would 
have been on those shoulders, and his 
tongue had licked that face, and his 
growls of ecstasy would have startled 
the suitors in the hall, as if a lion had 
been at the gate. Andatthe gate there 
was alion. But all that Argus could 
do was to wag his tail, lay back his 
ears, crawl, or at best stagger, feeble 
as a puppy in the distemper, and of 
a happy broken heart die at those 
well-known feet !—Edwin Landseer ? 
But why did not Penelope take care 
of Argus, and see that he had his mess 
regularly, and was duly washed, and 
that neither suitors nor servants should 
dare to maltreat the darling dog of her 
lord? Why, you blockhead, did not 
Eumeusa few minutes ago tell you that 
in a house without a head all goes to 
wrack and ruin? The jades snapped 
their fingers in their mistress’s face, 
and shamelessly melled with the suitors, 
for which they were by and by to 
be made to swing, like four-and-twenty 
fiddlers all in a row, or rather like so 
many gowns hung up to dry, on a line 
extending from rafter to rafter of the 
slaughter-house, not from post to post 
on the lively washing-green where 
they used to giggle when pulled about, 
with short petticoats, open bosoms, 
and rumpled hair, by Pisander, and 
Polybus, and Euronymous, and Age- 
laus, and the rest whose hour was 
come. Besides the big griefs swallow 
up the lesser—to disgorgethem alive— 
and then they wriggle about one’s 
feet like asps—and stick like leeches. 
Penelope had enough to do to take 
care of herself—my fat friend; and 
what if she at last came to forget 
the sufferings of Argus, nay, that there ° 
was a dog of that name alive in Ithaca? 
Forgetfulness and rememberfulness 
may equally betoken the depth of love 
and sorrow in the soul. Penelope did 
not neglect Telemachus—nor her 
household duties, sore as was the strife 
—nor her embroidery—nor her mar. 
s 
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riage-bed that lay with its head to the 
Olive Stem—nor the Bow that hung 
in that inmost chamber, at once trea- 
sury and armoury, with 


‘* ample quiver filled with shafts, 
A deadly store, which Iphitus, the son 
Of Eurytus, in Lacedemon gave 
Ulysses on a time, when, as it chanced, 
He met him in Messenia, in the house 
Of brave Orsilochus,”’ 


But why did not Telemachus look 
better after his father’s hound? Why, 
you sumph, had you but so much as 
dipped your little fiager into the Odys- 
sey, you would have known, that had 
he been seen by the suitors providing 
for the comforts of Argus, they would 
have shot Argus with arrows, and 
beaten in his skull with stakes and 
stones. For they were a brutal set, 
and could not bear to see any thing 
happy that had belonged to Ulysses. 
Besides, what the better, after all, 
would Argus have been, tied up in a 
kennel? Fresh straw would not have 
made him sleep—he would have scun- 
ner’d at the choicest cracklings. He 
had been a dying dog for years—and 
perhaps existence was not so grievous 
a burden to him on that dunghill as it 
might have been in the drawing-room 
—but not therefore the less loathsome 
the cruel baseness of the menials that 
drove him there; and Telemachus 
would have tied a rock round his neck 
and let him easy down, but that in the 
eyes of the young life is life, and in its 
extinction, though it may be mercy, 
there is felt by the heart of the young 


to be cruelty, even to the oldest of the 


old. But to conclude the discussion 
(what discussion?) Telemachus was 
for long a spoiled child, and selfish 
enough in all conscience, and he too 
often forgot Argus—im Argus’s off- 
spring. Finally, and after all, a dog 
is but a dog; had it not been for Ho- 
mer, Argus would have gone the way 
of all dogs ; and had it not been known 
to the whole world that Ulysses wiped 
away a tear on looking at him, merely 
because he cowered his ears and wag- 
ged his tail on recognising his master 
on his return home, after twenty years’ 
absence, the idea of Penelope and 
Telemachus needing any justification 
of their behaviour to him, whatever it 
might have been, would never have 
been started, or if started in Ithaca or 
any of the neighbouring isles, been 
scouted as mere twaddlewsas much of 


scouted—nor can it be denied even by 
ourselves that we are beginning to 
prose! But pray believe this—that 
while’ Ulysses was looking on Argus 
in extremis, he swore in his heart an 
oath he did not hear, that for sake 
of that flea-worried carcass alone he 
would send the whole gang of the 
suitors to Hell—and he was as good 
as his word— 


‘* He bade them go to Hell—to Hell they 
went.” 


SchiJler had much of the true Greek 
fire. So had not Goethe; though 
being an universal genius, he was 
bound to dash at that drama too; and 
his idolators of course have given him 
the crown. It is thought a feather in 
a silly lad’s cap, by the silly lad’s self, 
nay, a bunch of feathers, to prate the 
philosophy of criticism about that eter- 
nal Goethe. They plunge into a pool 
of thought about two inches deep 
‘«‘ with many a shelve and plum,” over 
head but not over ears—and rising to 
the surface “ go sounding on their 
dim and perilous way,” heaving the 
lead, about the size of a swan shot, and 
singing out “ quarter less nine”— 
meaning fathoms—when there is not 
water enough to cover the back-fin of 
aminnow. Pity so great a man should 
have been so great a humbug—that so 
great a poet should have been the pa- 
rent of such a numerous issue of prigs. 
Would that the fine old Trojan were 
yet alive, for he enjoyed the sublu- 


nary ; the rivers of life rolled through 


his soul with majestic current; and 
there was grand flowing and ebb- 
ing seen and heard there, that shone 
and spoke of the sea. Initiated 
he had been in the greater mys- 
teries, yet strange it was, and sad 
to think, how he loved to mystify the 
neophytes, till they imagined they had 
reached the Adyta when stumbling 
at the very porch of the temple. 
That was not magnanimous—nor wot- 
thy a priest. Schiller was a simpler, 
sincerer spirit—more devout in his 
worship of the Mighty Mother—and 


intolerant of brightest splendoursif they . 


dazzled the eyes out of discernment of 
the Truth. Living lakes, and not vi- 
sionary mirage rose up before his ima- 
gination that created but what men’s 
hearts may enduringly love; and there, 
on the shores of reality, the creatures 
of his genius, human all, but some of 
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them angelic in their humanity, are 
seen doing their work, beneath the eye 
of their great ‘Task-Master, with the 
same loves, the same griefs, the same 
sufferings, and the same sins as our 
own, and their most secret souls, made 
visible, enwrapped in no other mystery 
than what, in thicker or denser gloom, 
gathers, and settles, and breaks up, and 
is scattered within the precincts of 
every human breast. 

This triumph song of the Greeks— 
here nobly translated—will bear to be 
chanted even after the choral strains 
of Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 


SCHILLER’S TRIUMPH SONG OF THE 
GREEKS. 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. JAMES WHITE, 


Priam’s empire was destroyed ; 
Troy in dust and ashes lay, 
And the Grecians overjoy’d, 
Richly laden with their prey, 
Sat upon each glorious prow 
"Longst the Hellespontine strand ; 
For they gaily voyage now 
To the lovely Grecian land. 
Soundeth forth a joyous strain ! 
For their ships careering go 
Where their fathers’ hearth-fires 
glow ; 
Homewards they are bent again. 


And in lengthen’d rows, distrest, 
Sat the Trojan women there, 
Beating on their anguish’d breast, 
And with long dishevelled hair ! 
With the wild triumphant song 
Mingle they their sobs of wo, 
Mourning their own grief and wrong 
In their country’s overthrow. 
Fare thee well, bright land !—they 
said— 
Far from our beloved home 
With these foreign lords we roam ; 
Ah! how happy are the dead ! 


To the gods doth Calchas now 
Offer sacrifice. He calls 
On Pallas who doth overthrow 
And build the lofty city’s walls ;— 
On Neptune who around the Earth 
His watery girdle hath outspread ; 
On Jove who sends his terrors forth 
And brandishes the Aigis dread. 
Strife and struggle now are o’er! 
All the mighty combat past ! 
And the hour has come at last,— 
And the City is no more ! 
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Atreus’ son, the prince of all, 

Counted up the mighty train, 
Who had once obeyed his call 

On the bright Scamander’s plain ; 
And the clouds of sorrow came 

To the monarch’s thoughtful brow ; 
Of the countless sons of Fame, 

Oh! how few he counted now ! 
Therefore sound the joyous strain, 

He who sees again his home, 

He whose life is still in bloom ! 
For not all come back again ! 


Not by all who back return 
May their homes be joyous found ; 

Where domestic altars burn 
Murder may prepare to wound ! 

Many by false friends were sped, 
By the bloody fight unharm’d ; 

Thus Ulysses warning said 
By Athena’s spirit warm’d. 

‘* Happy he whose home is glad, 
Stainless kept by goddess’ care, 
For women are but faithless ware, 

And novelty still tempts the bad.” 


Atreus’ son with rapture warms. 

Gazing on his late won bride ; 
Round the circle of her charms, 

Flingeth he his arms, o’erjoy’d ; 
Wicked deed shall ever fall! 

Vengeance tracks the sinners’ way, 
For with justice, high o’er all, 

Jove’s dread counsel beareth sway ! 
Evil men have evil fate! 

On transgressors Jove deals forth 

Vengeance for the outraged hearth, 
Poising with impartial weight! 


Well may it befit the gay 
(Cried Oileus’ fearless son), 
Those to praise who bear the sway, 
Heaven’s lofty thrones upon. 
All by chance their gifts they pour— 
All by chance the bliss they give— 
For Patroclus lives no more, 
And Thersites dares to live ! 
Since, then, chance with blinded eyes 
Scatters from her arm our fate, 
Let the man with joy elate 
Triumph, who has gained life's prize, 


Yes! red war the best destroys! 
Thoughts to thee shall bend their 
flight, 
Brother, ’mid our festa Jjoys, 
Who wert once our shield in fight. 
When the Grecian ships were fired, 
In thine arm our safety lay ; 
Yet the wary craft inspired, 
Shared no less the beauteous prey. 
Peace upon thine ashes rest! 
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Hostile sword ne'er laid thee low— 
Ajax fell by Ajax’ blow, 
Madness’ hand “ destroys the best.” 


Neoptolemus pours forth, 

To the glory-giver, winc— 
*Bove all things of earthly worth, 
Mighty father prize I thine! 

Of all goods that earth bestows, 
Glory is the loftiest one; 

When in dust the limbs repose, 
Still the mighty name lives on. 

Hero! deathless song shall give. 
Fame to thee that ne’er shall die ; 
For the earthly life may fly, 

But the dead for ever live 


And—because the voice of blame 
Ceases o'er the vanquish’d man, 

Pledge we now to Hector’s name 
(Thus old Tydeus’ son began), 

Who for his domestic shrines 
Fell, their buckler from assaults ; 

Brighter crown’d the victor shines— 
Him the nobler aim exalts ; 

Who for his domestic shrines 
Fighting fell, a buckler strong— 
Even in a foeman’s song 

Deathlessly his glory shines. 


Nestor now, the jovial soul, 
Who three generations saw, 
Pass’d the leaf-embosom’d bowl 
To the tearful Hecuba. 
To thy lip the cheerer lift, 
And forget thy mighty grief ; 
Wonderful is Bacchus gift, 
For the tortured hearts’ relief 
To thy lip the cheerer lift, 
And forget thy mighty grief; . 
Balsam for the heart’s relief, 
Wonderful is Bacchus’ gift. 


For e’en Niobe, who stood 

Aim’d at by each heavenly dart, 
Tasted of the juicy flood, 

And o’ercame her grief of heart ; 
For while yet its life-stream laves 

Parched lips—and foams around— 
Banish’d far ’neath Lethe’s waves 

Every grief of heart is drown’d ; 
For while yet the life-stream laves 

Parched lips—and foams around— 
- Every grief of heart is drown’'d, 
Banish’d far ‘neath Lethe’s waves. 


By the god inspired now, 

Thus the prophetess outspoke, 
Looking from the lofty prow 

To their home’s upwreathiog smoke. 
*¢ Smoke is every child of clay, 

Vanishing like yapours vain— 


Earthly grandeur fades away, 
Only do the gods remain |! 

Round the horseman’s courser gay, 
Round the ship dark sorrow lours, 
Future time may ne’er be ours, 

Therefore let us live to-day !” 


Now for some Cookery—and of 
Cooks. ‘The Greeks were great glut- 
tons, and epicures likewise—-so were the 
Romans—and so are we Scots. For our 
own parts, we care little what we eat, 
and not much how it is cooked, pro. 
vided only there be enough of it, and 
that it be not absolutely raw. The 
late excellent Mr Walker set cut a 
series of dinners for a smallish party, 
which that most agreeable and instruc. 
tive companion, Mr Hayward, pro. 
nounced, in the Quarterly Review, 
if we misremember not, judicious and 
tasteful, but which struck us at the 
time as bordering on the shabby gen. 
tee], and calculated, at the best, rather 
to inspire than satisfy a steady but 
not voracious appetite. Here is a 
eycle for Four, fulfilled in a week, 
Monday—Roast jigot of mutton, five 
year old—pea-soup—whitings fried— 
couple of fowls boiled—sweet-breads 
curried—kidnies. Zwesday—F'illet of 
veal roasted—molly-go-tawney—cod’s 
head and shoulders—chops—stewed 
beef. Wednesday—Round of beef— 
hotch-potch—eut of salmon — fowls 
roasted—a hare. Zhursday—bBoiled 
leg of mutton—oyster soup—had- 
docks—a roasted turkey. Firiday— 
Haunch of venison—white soup— 
soles—pigeon-pie. Saturday—sSir- 
loin of beef—brown soup—a turbot— 
a goose. Sunday—Saddle of mutton 
—hare soup—beef steaks—jiblet pie. 
These are the fundamental features 
on which the week’s dinners may be 
said to hinge; and mind this, that 
all the dishes, they are but few, as 
you hope to be saved, be placed on 
the table, if possible, simultaneously ; 
if not, there must be “ virtual co-ex- 
istence.” A bare table is the natu- 
ral abhorrence of all unsophisticated 
minds. By a bare table we mean a 
table with only Soup and Fish. Savage 
is man and peevish is woman who, dis- 
inclined for Soup or Fish, has to sit 
idle while the rest are assiduously 
flourishing spoon or fork, and Mock- 
turtle and Turbot vanishing like wink- 
ing from that at once festal and funereal 
board. Besides let there, on general 
principles, he a choice. Farther, let 
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the minds of all the guests be at rest 


—and what more sovereign remedy 
for an inward wound than. the simul- 
taneous sight of twenty dishes, each 
fit to set before a king? Therefore let 
the table groan. No fear of the legs. 
If there be, prop ; and let it be round. 
Tongue and Ham are taken for grant- 
ed in all the above spreads for Four, 
aud an omelet. The cook may send up 
any additionals, by way of corner dishes 
and the like, she chooses—nor shall we 
quarrel with her on account of a su- 
pernumerary or two in the shape of a 
wild-goose or a teal. Game, proper- 
ly so called, we leave to her own dis- 
cretion—for it cannot for a moment 
be supposed that, during the season, 
she will not serve up, in rotation con- 
genial with the spirit of the scene, phea- 
sant, partridge, grouse, snipe, wood- 
cock, &c.—if she do not, why then she 
must look out for another place. All 
kinds of vegetables of course ; and as 
for jellies, custards, blanc-mange, pud- 
dings, fruit-pies, tarts, &c., no man 
would makeformal mention ofthem who 
was not in a state of nudity, and prattled 
of pickles and preserves. We cannot 


say we are passionately fond of cheese 
—yet macaroni, the Italian’s darling, 


is not so much amiss as a succeda- 
neum, and we never yet feared the 
face of a Welsh rabbit. Campsie 
Parmesan is not so pathetic, perhaps, 
as the weeping Po, but there is in it 
more wear and tear; Dunlop is such 
a darling of ours, that in the West it 
is endearingly called “ Christopher's 
Delight ;” and these and a few more 
are, sooth to say, almost the only 
cheeses we desire to see at our table. 
Anchovies are our olives, and they 
alternate tastily with your Yarmouth 
bloaters. Deviled biscuit we do not 
object to, though we prefer Turkey 
thighs. But we are roaming into 
supper, and must return to our legi- 
timate theme. 

A Fish dinner! Into what profound 
an abysm of ignorance of human na- 
ture is our imagination sunk by these 
leaden words! What man, be his re- 
ligion what it may, would, with his 
eyes and mouth open, voluntarily pur- 
sue a line of conduct that was sure to 
end, within a few hours, in the trans- 
formation of his human nature into the 
piscine? Of the fish fishy—faugh! 
Nevertheless we have seen it done in 
the Ship, Greenwich, at a guinea a- 
head, White bait and be blasted to them 


would appear his successor. 
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—-what are they ? Nobody till Yarrell 
knew. But the stomach rises, reaches, 
scunners, is convulsed, and recoils, in 
disgust and horror, at these endless 
relays of all the varieties of the finny 
tribe, terminating, perhaps, in a most 
dreadful Flounder, manifestly a dog, 
or rather a wolf-fish, caught, it is 
said, in a net off Deal, but who had 
run himself high and dry on the beach 
in a state of hydrophobia, and was not 
secured by the crowd till after the 
reading of the riot act. 

Why not, on the same unhallowed 
principle, a Game Dinner? What 
mre diabolical idea could enter into 
the minds of a dozen mutual ene- 
mies, than to invite one another to a 
Game Dinner? On the understanding 
that each was to be pressed by all, to 
eat on against the united repugnan- 
cies of physical nature—each by in- 
tensest malignity of hatred sworn to 
sacrifice himself, so that he should 
have the satisfaction to feel from the 
bottom to the mouth of his stomach, 
that on the chair next his own must be 
sitting a wretch to whom life was 
gradually becoming a burden more 
than he could bear ! 

The argument is conclusive. But 
before proceeding to our quotations, 
allow us to say a few words about the 
use, or rather abuse of the knife. 
Well do we remember the time, and 
we could pardon ourselves for weep- 
ing while remembering it, when the 
knife, during dinner, at least after the 
soup, for that from time immemorial 
has, we believe, been held to be spoon 
meat, was rarely seen but on the way 
to or from, out or in the mouth of 
man or of woman. Millions must be 
still alive to bear testimony to this 
truth. The fork was ina subordinate 
relation to the knife—he was in fact 
the knife’s assistant—and alas! though 
thenadays it was never suspected—it 
Now- 
adays, nobody puts a knife into his 
or her mouth, who does not wish to 
be thought to be, or who is not mad. 
Nobody’ but ourselves. We scorn to 
argue the question, for such is the 
infatuation of the age—custom being 
second nature—that we should not, 
by any appeal we could make, to the 
reason and to the passions, make a 
single convert. Yet we cannot re- 
frain from noticing, with due con- 
tempt, one argument on the other 
side, of especial baseness, inasmuch 
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as it is founded on fear—and fear of a 
kind to which any man of average 
courage in a nation long distinguished 
- for its military expluits by sea and 
land, might rise superior—the fear of 
cutting one’s mouth. What! has it 
indeed come to this! Why, has not 
4 knife a back as well as an edge? 
There is no need of drawing the edge 
sharply along the corner of your 
mouth—any more than across your 
throat. But that may be said to bea 
subterfuge. Well, then, if all the 
generations of mankind that ever peo- 
pled this island, since the introduction 
of the knife, except the present and 
the preceding, used that instrument, 
as we ourselves alone now do, without 
one recorded, at least authenticated case 
of amouth permanently widened by the 
unskilful use thereof, how can this age 
plead incapacity to learn to wield it 
without danger of drawing blood ? 
Who can lay his hand on his heart and 
publicly declare that he ever once saw 
us cut, either our cheek or our jowl? 
We claim no extraordinary gift from 
nature of manual dexterity ; indeed, na- 
turally we are awkward ; custom would 
do for others what it hasdone for us, and 
soon enable the clumsiest with a knife 
to eat peas. Knives, in our younger 


days, were rounded off for that very 
purpose ; now they are more like dirks 
—but we are willing to run all risks 
rather than be driven to the bairnli- 
ness of supping peas with a spoon. 
And is there no danger, pray, in stick- 
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ing a three-pronged fork into your 
mouth? That is a new-fangled con. 
cern—a table-fork ought not to be a 
trident, nor a trident a table-fork. 

It is difficult to speak on such a point 
with temper—and we feel somewhat 
ruffied, yet the absurdity we have been 
combating, with heat but without acer. 
bity, is really so gross, that to speak 
of it with perfect calmness would seem 
to show a callousness of moral sensi- 
bility—and more especially when we 
reflect that the folly has infected litera. 
ture, and that the Silver-Fork School 
has been in high repute, though its 
masters, but for the fickle freaks of 
fashion, if paid according to their 
merits, might have been satisfied with 
a lick at the Parritch Spurtle. 

We began this dissertation by calling 
the Greeks and Romans gluttons and 
epicures—and we end by proving them 
—for the present only the Greeks 
—to have been so—out of Athenzus, 
Has Mr D. B. Walsh, the ingenious 
and original translator of some of 
the Comedies of Aristophanes, for- 
gotten an article entitled “ a Glance 
at the Noctes of Athenzus,” in Maga 
a few years ago? Wesuspect he has, 
for we observe that he has sent us a 
colloquy between a Slave and a Cook, 
from Athenion’s Samothracians, well 
translated by a sufficient scholar in 
that article ; but a good story is not 
the worse of being twice told, and 
so far as we know, none of the other 
tid-bits are in Maga. 


I, FROM PHILEMON’S SOLDIER. 
Enter a Cook. 


Cook, A longing seizes me to come and tell 
To earth and heaven, how I dressed the dinner. 
By Pallas, but ’tis pleasant to succeed 


In every point! 


How tender was my fish! 


How nice I served it up, not drugg’d with cheese, 


Nor brown’d above! 


It look’d the same exactly, 


When roasted, as it did when still alive. 

So delicate and mild a fire I gave it 

To cook it, that you'll scarcely credit me. 

Just as a hen, when she has seized on something 
Too large to swallow at a single mouthful, 

Runs round and round, and holds it tight, and longs 
To gulp it down, while others follow her ; 

So the first guest, that felt my fish’s flavour, 
Leapt from his couch, and fled around the room, 
Holding the dish, while others chased a-stern. 
One might have raised the sacred cry, as if 

It was a miracle; for some of them 

Snatch’d something, others nothing, others all. 
Yet they had only given me to dress . 
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Some paltry river-fish that feed on mud. 

If I had had a sea-char, or a turbot 

From Athens—Jove the Saver !—or a boar-fish 
From Argos, or from darling Sicyon 

That fish which Neptune carries up to Heaven 

To feast the Immortals with—the conger-eel ; 
Then all who ate it would have turned to gods. 

I have discovered the elixir vite ; 

Those who are dead already, when they’ve smelt — 
One of my dishes, come to life again. 


IJ. FROM HEGESIPPUS’s BROTHERS. 
Enter a Cook and his Pupil. 


Pupil. Good master, many men have written largely 
On cookery ; so either prove you're saying 
Something original, or else don’t tease me. 

Cook. No, Syrus; think that I’m the only person 

Who've found and know the gastronomic object. 

I did not learn it in a brace of years, 

Wearing the apron just by way of sport ; 

But have investigated and examined 

The art by portions during my whole life— 

How many kinds of greens, and sorts of sprats— 

The manifold varieties of lentils :— 

To sum up all—when I’ve officiated 

During a funeral feast, as soon as ever 

The company return’d from the procession, 

All in their mourning robes, by merely lifting 

My saucepan’s lid I’ve made the weepers laugh, 

Such titilations ran throughout their bodies, 

As if it was a merry marriage banquet. 

Pupil. What? just by serving them with sprats and lentils 
Cook. Pshaw! this is play-work merely! If I get 

All I require, and once fit up my kitchen, 

You'll see the very thing take place again, 

That happened in the times of the old Sirens. 

The smell will be so sweet, that not a man 

Will have the power to walk right through this alley ; 

But every passer-by will stand directly 

Close to my door, lock-jawed, and nail’d to it, 

And speechless, till some friend of his run up, 

With nose well plugg’d, and drag the wretch away. 
Pupil. Your’e a great artist! 
Cook. Yes, you do not know 

To whom you're prating. There are very many 

That I can spy amongst the audience there, 

Who through my means have eat up their estates. 


Il]. rrom sostpaTER’s CALUMNIATOR. 
Enter a Cook and a Gentleman. 


Cook. Our art is not entirely despicable, 
If you examine it, good Demylus ; 
But the pursuit has been run down, and all 
Almost, however stupid, say they’re cooks ; 
And by such cheats as these the art is ruined. 
For, if you take a veritable cook, 
Well brought up to his business from a boys 
And skilful in the properties of things; 
And knowing all the usual sciences ; 
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Then the affair will seem quite different. 
We are the only three remaining ones— 
Chariades, and Beedion, and I. 
A fico for the rest ! 
Gent. What's that you say ? 
Cook. What, I? "Tis we that keep up Sicon’s schools 
Who was the head and founder of the art. 
He used to teach us first of all astronomy ; 
Next after that directly, architecture ; 
Confining all he said to natural science. 
Then, to conclude, he lectured upon tactics. 
All this he made us learn before the Art. 
Gent. Dear sir, d’ye mean to worry me to death ? 
Cook. No; while the slave is coming back from market, 
I'll rouse your curiosity a little 
Upon the subject, that we thus may seize 
This most convenient time for conversation. 
Gent. By Phebus, but you'll find it a hard matter ! 
Cook. Listen, good sir. Firstly, the cook must know 
« Astronomy,’—the settings and the risings 
Of all the stars, and when the sun comes back 
Both to the longest and the shortest day, 
And through what constellations he is passing. 
For nearly every kind of meat and food 
Receives, they say, a varying gout within it 
During the revolution of the system. 
So he that knows all this, will see the season, 
And use each article just as he ought ; 
But he that does not, will be justly thumped. 
Again, perhaps, you wonder as to “ architecture,” 
How it can aid the art of cookery ? 
Gent. IL know it. ’Tis most strange. 
Cook. Yet I'll explain it:. 
To plan the kitchen rightly and receive 
As much light as you want, and see from. whence : 
The draught is, does good service in the. business. . 
The driving of the smoke, now here, now there, 
Makes a material difference when you're boiling. 
Why should I, then, go on to prove that * tactics ” 
Are needful to the Cook? Goodorder’s good 
In every station and in every art ; 
In ours, it almost is the leading point. 
The serving up, and the removing all things 
In order, and-the seeing when's the time 
Either to introduce them quick or slowly, 
And how the guests may feel inclined for eating, 
And, as regards the dishes too, themselves, 
When is the proper time to serve some hot; 
Some warm, some cooling, some completely cold,- 
Is all discuss’d in the Tactician’s science. 
Gent. Then, as you've pointed out to me what’s needful, 
Go, get you gone, and rest yourself a bit. 


IV.—From Aruenton's SAMOTHRACIANS. 
Enter a Cook and his Fellow Slave. 
Cook. Do you not know that cookery has brought 


fore aids to piety than aught besides ? 
Slave. What? is the matter thus ? 


Cook. Yes, you Barbarian 
It freed us from a beast-like, faithless life, 


And hateful cannibalism, and introduced us 
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To order, and enclosed us in the world 


Where we now live. 
Slave. 
Cook. 


How ? 


Listen, and I'll tell you. 


When cannibalism and many other crimes 
Were rife, a certain man, who was no fool, 
Slaughtered a victim and then roasted it. 
So, when they found its flesh nicer than man’s flesh, 
They did not eat each other any longer, 
But sacrificed their beasts and roasted them. 
And when they once had tasted of this pleasure, 
And a beginning had been made, they carried 
To greater heights the art of Cookery. 
Hence, from remembrance of the past, men roast 
E’en to the present day the gods’ meat-offerings 
Without employing salt; for in old times 
It had not yet been used for such a purpose ; 
Though, when their taste changed afterwards, they ate 
Salt also with their meat, still strictly keeping 
Their fathers’ customs in the rites prescribed them. 
All which new ingenuity, and raising 
To greater heights the Art of Cookery, 
By means of sauces, has alone become 
The cause of safety unto all of us. 
Slave. This fellow is a fresh Palephatus ! 
Cook. Then, after this, as time was now advancing, 
One person introduced a seasoned haggis ; 
Another stewed a kid right exquisitely, 
Or made some mince-meat, or slipped in a fish 
Disguised so quaintly that no eye observed it, 
Or greens, or pickled fish, or wheat, or honey. 
When, through the pleasures that I’m now explaining, 
Each man was far removed from ever wishing 
To eat a portion of a human corpse ; 
They all agreed to live with one another— 
A populace collected—towns were built— 
All through the cooking art, as I have shown. 
Slave. Good by ; you fit your master to a wrinkle. 
Cook. It is we Cooks who clip the victim’s hair, 
And sacrifice, and offer up libations, 
Because the gods attend to us especially, 
As it was we who made these great discoveries, 
Which tend especially towards holy living. 
Slave. Pray leave off talking about piety ! 


Cook. I beg your pardon. 


Come and take a snack 


Along with me, and get the things prepared. 


V.—From MENANDER’s InL-HuMOURED Man. 


Cook. No man that wronged a Cook has ever ’scaped 
Unpunished ; for our Art is high and holy. 


We alluded an hour or two ago— 
or it may be yesternight—for we 
shrewdly suspect we have been asleep 
in more than one arm-chair, and in 
one bed at the very fewest—to our 
genius for painting, strikingly exhi- 
bited in the Panoramic Diorama. 
True we are but amateurs, but so was 
Lord Harcourt and Sir George Beau- 
mont, and so is Mr Eagles and Mr 


Scrope, and Mr Moir, and Mr Shaii= 
non, cum multis aliis, alive or dead, 
not to be sneezed at by professional 
artists. Scotland may well be proud 
of her painters in every department of 
the art. But Scotland, though proud, 
is poor, and, worse still, somewhat 
close-fisted ; her purse-strings some- 
how or other get entangled on occa- 
sions when to dangle loosely would 
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be very graceful; and it is not to be 
expected that she will cut the knot 
her fingers fumble to untie. Scot- 
land must forgive us for urging this 
home-truth on “ our auld respectit 
mither,”’ for she knows well that there 
is no lie so enormous as to seem in our 
eyes more than a molehill when stand- 
ing between her and her honour. In 
any question vitally affecting her na- 
tional character, she knows well that 
for her sake we would lie through 
thick and thin, and to any extent of 
debateable territory—as indeed we 
have often proved to her in these 
pages—but in minor matters—such 
as the encouragement of the Fine 
Arts—and they are nothing to the 
Coarse—we plant our foot firmly and 
with a resolute aspect on the truth. 
The Scottish Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture was in- 
stituted in spring of 1826; and in 
their Sixth Annual Report, it is an- 
nounced that if public and private 
patronage continue to be withheld 
from the Fine Arts in Scotland, “ the 
Artists who now devote themselves 
with enthusiasm to the production of 
works of a higher class, will either 
engage in less precarious walks of 
their profession, or send the fruits of 
their skill to more certain marts for 
their disposal. In either case, the 
same interest, and consequently the 
same success, will not attach to the 
Edinburgh Exhibitions, and the pro- 
gress of a National School of Design 
worthy of the name be checked and 
retarded.” This was, perhaps, ra- 
ther too gloomy a view of the 
prospect. Happy, however, are 
we to be told in the tenth report 
(1837) that “ the Council have every 
reason to congratulate the Academy 
and its friends on the progressive 
prosperity of the Institution, during 
the year just elapsed. In the charac- 
ter of the works displayed in the last 
Exhibition, and especially in those of 
the more intellectual departments of 
Art, a considerable advance has been 
generally allowed to have taken place. 
The receipts, from the increased num- 
ber of visiters, and the sale of va- 
rious works, have exceeded by a very 
considerable amount those of any for- 
mer Exhibition in this city.” The 
Annual Exhibition is just about to 
open—we have heard from good au- 
thority that it will be excellent—the 
yoom will be crowded till its close— 
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many pictures purchased—and the 


hearts of the artists sing aloud for joy. 
The Council say well “that ‘if a 
growing ability has been displayed in 
the productions of Scottish Artists, 
that improvement has been met by a 
corresponding effort on the part of the 
Public to estimate and reward the ex- 
ertions necessary for their develope. 
ment. And while the Council wish 
to acknowledge the value of the friend. 
ly zeal with which the efforts of the 
Academy have of late been seconded 
by persons of honour and influence, 
and the desire which in many parts of 
Scotland the Public have manifested 
to assist those efforts, they, on the 
other hand, earnestly, and they doubt 
not successfully, appeal to their bre. 
thren on the importance of the annual 
renewal of such endeavours on their 
part, as will tend to confirm the friends 
of the art throughout the country in a 
continuance of those co-operations, by 
which the noblest and most gratifying 
results may with certainty be antici- 
pated.” These words are worthy of 
the Academy—of the Council—of the 
illustrious President, William Allan 
—and the hopes so modestly but con- 
fidently expressed by them, are fast 
fulfilling and will be fulfilled ; but we 
beg to be explanatory of the chief 
cause of the greatly and suddenly in- 
creased patronage of the Fine Arts in 
Scotland, which is freely but generally 
acknowledged in the Report of the 
Academic Council. 

In 1834 a Prospectus was issued of 
an Association for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts in Scotland. It was 
proposed that every subscriber of one | 
guinea shall be a member for one/ 
year—that the whole amount of annual 
subscriptions shall be devoted to the 
purchase of a selection from the works 
of Scottish artists, exhibited in the 
Annual Exhibition of the Scottish Aca- 
demy—that a general meeting of the 
members shall be held annually in 
May, when a committee of manage- 
ment will be appointed for the ensuing 
year, each member having an equal 
vote in the appointment of that com- 
mittee—that the committee shall con- 
sist of eleven gentlemen who are not 
artists, seven of whom will go out 
annually—that the committee shall be 
intrusted with full power to employ 
the funds of the Association in the 
purchase of what may appear to them 
the most deserving works of Scottish 
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Art, exhibited annually by the Scot- 
tish Academy —and that on the 
close of the Exhibition, the different 
works purchased for the Associa- 
tion shall become, by lots publicly 
drawn, the property of individual 
members. 

The first committee of manage- 
ment was appointed at a general 
meeting of the subscribers, 1834; and 
after the close of the Exhibition, 1835, 
they reported * that the objects con- 
templated in the Prospectus, and the 
manner in which those objects were 
to be achieved, had at once attracted 
the attention of all classes, and met 
with much public approbation. Con- 
sidering the comparatively short time 
that has elapsed since the Association 
was formed, and its purposes made 
known, it was impossible not to look 
upon the very decided success it has 
met with as at once indicative of the 
benefit it is calculated to confer upon 
art, and of the willingness of the eom- 
munity at large to aid in bringing 
about that benefit.” That Report stood, 
indeed, on a broad and firm foundation, 
for the amount of subscriptions which 
the committee had had at their disposal 
was upwards of Seven Hunprep 
Pounps—of which, expenses having 
been deducted, upwards of Six Hun- 
preD Pounps had been expended in 
the purchase of Pictures—in all, Twen- 
ty-Seven Works of Art—varying in 
price from L.170 to L.2—the leading 
principle on which the Committee 
thought it advisable to act, at least for 
the first year, being to select a favour- 
able specimen of the style of as many 
artists as appeared entitled to that dis- 
tinction. ‘* Not only,” continues the 
First Report, “ has a very handsome 


sum been laid out on Works of Art: 


through the medium of the Assocta- 
TION, but a great impetus has, through 
its means, been given to private pur- 
chasers. It is understood that the 
average amount of sales for some years 
back effected at the annual exhibitions 
of the Scottish Academy, has not ex- 
ceeded L.300, whilst this year consi- 
derably upwards of L.1200 was ex- 
pended—a change for the better, on 
which there is no friend of art who 
will not heartily rejoice.” 

The Association prospered, and 
members joined it from all quarters—- 
even “ the most remote and inaccessi- 
ble by shepherds trod.” It acquired 
the status of a Nationat INstITUTION, 
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In its second year three modifications 
on its constitution were proposed and 
agreed to at an Extraordinary Gene- 
ral Meeting held in the Hopetoun 
Rooms, March 9, 1836—of which the 
most important was, “ that it shall be 
in the power of the Committee of Ma- 
nagement, when thought advisable by 
them, to engrave, for distribution 
among the subscribers, such works of 
art as may appear worthy of the dis- 
tinction, provided always that a suffi- 
cient number of purchases shall have 
been previously made.”’ The number 
of the Committee of Management was 
increased from Eleven to Fifteen, ten 
of whom go out annually ; and the 
Committee were wisely released from 
the condition of waiting a fortnight 
after the opening of the Exhibition 
before they could make any purchase, 
and were left to their own discretion. 
The subscription this year amounted 
to Twetve Hunprep anp Srventy 
Pounps, being an increase of nearly 
Five Hunprep anp Firry Pounps. 
Of this large sum, £866 were ex- 
pended in the purchase of pictures, 
and £250 retained to meet the cost of 
the engraving of “ the Descent from 
the Cross,” by Mr David Scott, a 
rising artist of great genius. In ad- 
dition to the expense of that engra- 
ving, a copy of which was given to 
every subscriber, the Committee, it 
will be perceived, made purchases to 
the amount of L.237 more than they 
were enabled to do the previous year. 
The sales at the Exhibition of the 
Scottish Academy, the previous year, 
with the aid of the Association, reach- 
ed about L.1200, which was at least 
L.700 or L.800 more than they had 
averaged for several years before ; and 
this year they amounted to L.1600— 
a most gratifying increase—while the 
gross receipts produced by the Exhi- 
bition itself, from the sale of tickets, 
were about L.900, an increase of 
L.300 on the preceding year. 

The subscription for 1836-7 amount- 
ed to upwards of Two Txovsanp 
Pounps—being L.800 above the year 
before—L.1540 were expended on 
the purchase of works of art, being 
L.670 more than the year before—and 
L.300 retained to meet the cost of the 
engraving, by Lupton, of a delightful 
picture by Bonnar, “ The Strayed 
Children”—leaving, after deduction of 
all expenses, L.100 in the hands of the 
Committee, The numbers of visiters 
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to the Exhibition were greatly in- 
creased, the receipts having amount- 
ed to L.1080, being about L.250 
more than was ever taken at any Ex- 
hibition in Edinburgh. We have not 
before us a statement of the subscrip- 
tions for 1837-8; but we understand 
from good authority that they are still 
on the increase—and the Exhibition 
about to open will afford a rich field 
for purchase to the managing Com- 
mittee, and prizes to delight the souls 
of the fortunate subscribers on whom 
Fortune smiles. 

The Association, then, has prospered 
even beyond the most sanguine hopes 
of its originators ; and with “ a wet 
sheet and a flowing sea” the stately 
vessel, richly freighted, with sunny 
gales is pursuing her voyage. To 
speak even more figuratively, Onr 
Hunprev anv Five Pictures have 
been purchased for Nineteen Hun- 
DRED. AND SIxry-THREE Pounps-—— 
Seven Hunprep anp SEVENTY-FIVE 
Pounps (we think) have been expend- 
ed on Three Engravings, of which 
every subscriber has received a copy 
—worth more than his Guinea—and 
Seventy-two Pounps have been 


given for a couple of pieces of very 


beautiful sculpture, and twenty casts 
(we believe) from one of them, Wil- 
liam Marshall’s “‘ Hero guiding Le- 
ander across the Hellespont.” To 
this splendid result of the Association 
no individual, nor any hundred indi- 
viduals, have contributed half so much 
as Mr Henry Glassford Bell, for three 
years the Honorary Secretary ; with 
whom indeed we believe the idea ori- 
ginated, and who, with great talent, 
unwearied assiduity, and energetic 
zeal, conducted the affairs of an in- 
stitution which he had so powerfully 
assisted to found on principles insuring 
its permanent success. 

But no sooner does any scheme, 
plan, device, for promoting any pur- 
pose of public utility eminently pros- 
per in practice, than forthwith discon- 
tent beckons on opposition, and these 
choice spirits getting up between them 
a Tail, brandish it about, flail-fashion, 
as if they would clear the streets. 
Sober citizens cannot conjecture 
what the deuce they would be at— 
nor have they themselves any but a 
very dim and dirty idea, indeed, of the 
end, aim, and object of their own ab- 
surd and insolent procedure. The 
shame of utter failure, in the face of 
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perfect success, soon covers them with 
confusion, and they slink away into 
holes and corners, with their draggled 
tail incommodious exceedingly to their 
posteriors. Mean-while, let ug give . 
them a kick. ; 

Here is their false and foolish Mani- 
festo; but how it got into the tobacco. 
box is a mystery which only Peter can 
clear up. Lie First is as follows ;— 
‘From the very general disappoint- 
ment expressed by the subscribers to 
the Association for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts in Scotland, at the plan 
adopted by the committee of manage. 
ment, which debars the prizeholder 
from all choice in the selection of the 
pictures, or other works of art, to 
which he is justly entitled, whilst it 
excludes the great body of artists from 
even a chance of sale for their works, 
it is conceived that an Association, on 
the liberal plan adopted at Manchester 
and elsewhere, would greatly benefit 
the Arts in Scotland, and give general 
satisfaction to the artists and sub- 
scribers.” This we called Lie First; 
but that was an incorrect or ungram- 
matical expression, for the number 
of lies in that sentence are innu- 
merable, and we must content our. 
selves with merely pointing out and 
punishing a few of the most promi- 
nent and unprincipled of the brood. 
In the first place, it is false that 
“ very general dissatisfaction has 
been expressed by the subscribers.” 
The subscribers, as subscribers, are 
in a state of the most entire satisfac- 
tion perhaps ever enjoyed, on the score 
of unanimity, by an equal number of 
mortal men in this sublunary state. 
Subscriptions have mounted up, by a 
series of joyful leaps, from 1.728 to 
L.2072, and are still mounting ; and 
with that fact staring him in the face, 
this egregious blockhead tells the 
above lie, and pays for the publica- 
tion of it, as an advertisement, in the 
newspapers. But that lie is nothing 
to the lie that treads on its mouldy 
heels. The lie we mean, is the lie 
in which the Fool says that the sub- 
scribers are generally very dissatisfied 
“ at the plan adopted by the Commit- 
tee of Management which debars,” 
&e. Now, who, ignorant of the con- 
stitution of the Association, can read 
these words, without believing that 
the Committee of Management had 
taken it upon themselves to depart 
from and yiolate the great principles 
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on which it was founded? They are 
charged with that gross offence. But 
the fellow who dared to make that ac- 
cusation, knew that the main princi- 
ple, the ground-work of the Associa- 
tion, was the very plan which he here 
abuses the Committee for having 
“ adopted ;” that it was so set forth 
in the Prospectus of the Association, 
written by Mr H. Glassford Bell ; 
that it met with such universal appro- 
bation all over the country that in 
three years the subscriptions increased 
threefold; and that there is not, and 
cannot be one subscriber dissatisfied 
with what all subscribers approved of, 
and therefore became subscribers, ex- 
cept we can imagine one as senseless 
as this stupidest of all lying calum- 
niators. We said that the dunce knew 
he was not speaking truth—for he af- 
terwards sneeringly alludes to the 
Association, ** where the subscribers, 
doubtful of their own judgment, may 
deem it necessary to delegate the ex- 
clusive management to a Committee 
possessed of taste and discernment.” 
Just so. ‘Thirdly, he says the “ plan 
adopied !” by the Committee “ debars 
the Prizeholder from all choice in the 
selection of the pictures, or other work 
of art, to which he is justly entitled.” 
Oh! thou ass! How canst thou bray 
that the Prizeholder is justly entitled 
to a choice in the selection,” when 
thou knowest that he only could be- 
come a Prizeholder by belonging to 
an Association of which the principle 
is that he shall have no choice in the 
selection? Eat thy thistle in silence. 
Fourth lie—* which excludes the great 
body of artists from even a chance of 
sale for their works.” The great 
body of artists must feel themselves 
grateful—in debt to the Booby—for 
this comprehensive compliment. We 
have not time to run over all the names 
of the artists whose productions have 
been purchased by the Managing 
Committee, but we believe they are 
upwards of fifty; it is pleasant to 
perceive new names appearing every 
year among the successful exhibitors ; 
and there is not one man of promising 
talent among the great body of artists 


who may not hope to get into the list. - 


True that nothing is purchased that 
has not considerable merit ; it would 
give very general dissatisfaction to 
the subscribers” were the Committee 
to buy up trash. 

Four falsehoods in one not long 
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sentence is a pretty fair crop. The 
same scribe —for we cannot ima- 
gine two of them—saith sarcastically, 
in another advertisement, alluding to 
the plan of a New Association, which 
he has been recommending to public 
favour by the means above pointed 
out, that “ there are no large sums 
held in reserve or expended in a way 
not originally contemplated ; by which 
the chance of the subscribers is mate- 
rially lessened.” That no “ large 
sums will be kept in reserve" by the 
New Association is the only truth 
Mendez has muttered, and the cause 
is obvious; but Mendez mixes that 
truth with a falsehood, when he says 
that the “chance of the subscribers 
(to the Oxp Association) is materially 
lessened” by any change in their ori- 
ginal contemplations—for it is mate- 
rially increased; or rather, with all 
one guinea subscribers—in number 
1654—chance is converted into cer- 
tainty, every mother’s son of them 
being about to have presented to him, 
an engraving by Lupton, of Harvey’s 
fine picture, “ The Trial of Shak. 
speare.”” This is a charming improve- 
ment of the “ way originally contem- 
plated”—this annual distribution of 
an engraving—the cheapest purchase 
of it by at least thirty per cent—and 
will do more than almost any thing 
else could do to extend the reputation 
of our best. artists throughout thier 
native land. 

The creature’s at even dirtier work 
in another paragraph. He says that 
the Manchester plan “ will have the 
effect of restoring public encourage- 
ment to a healthy state, by inducing the 
artist to rely on his own talents alone 
for distinction and reward, instead of 
stooping to pay court to a self-elected 
committee of management, in order to 
propitiate a selection in his favour.” 
Public encouragement hes, it seems, 
been reduced to a diseased, certainly 
not a dying state, by the Association, 
who have purchased, we presume, on 
the opinion of this dauber, only or 
chiefly the productions of artists who 
do not rely on their own talents alone 
for distinction, but—these are his 
words—on “ favouritism and jobbing,” 
and “ improper influence.”—Ay, ay, 
Mendez, that is the old stale story, 
buried and dug up many and many a 
time—and if reinterred to-night, to- 
morrow offensive in rotten resurrec- 
tion. It is true that our most eminent 
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artists are esteemed in society, and 
have personal friends in its upper 
ranks. And it would be disgraceful 
to the country if it were otherwise ; 
for every where else genius in the Fine 
Arts is a passport written in letters of 
gold. But what a small shabby sin- 
ner must it be, that not only envies 
the personal estimation in which all 
who belong to the * higher order” in 
its own profession are held, but charges 
them with the basest habitual mean- 
ness, which alone could stoop to the 
vile arts and artifices of syeophancy, 
to cheat honest hard-working men and 
perhaps superior artists out of their 
reputation and their bread. 

This pitiful creature must know, 
obscure as the shades may be in which 
he has hitherto been crawling, and 
will always crawl, that there are many 
modest men of merit “ among the 
Great Body of Artists,” who live 
much to and among themselves, as 
well from convenience, we do not say 
necessity, as from natural disposition, 
and the retiring habits incident to 
their laborious profession. The pa- 
trons of art, and the lovers of art who 
make no pretensions to the dignity of 
patrons, regard them with the kind- 


liest feelings of respect or of admira- 
tion ; and the very circumstances of 
their seclusion create an interest in 
their favour in the minds of the judges 
who may be called to give a decision 
onthe comparative excellencies of their 


works. Their persons—their local 
habitations—may be unknown to al- 
most every member of the managing 
Committees—but not so their personal 
worth, and their dedication of them- 
selves to their art ; and it must be de- 
lightful to every good heart to be able 
conscientiously to make choice of their 
works from among those of their more 
fortunate brethren, and felt to be al- 
lowable even to stretch a point in their 
behalf, which Aas been done, and will 
be done again by men whom this low- 
minded libeller supposes to be liable 
to be corrupted by “ favouritism and 
jobbing” and “ improper influence.” | 

The Manchester Association may 
be a very good one—we do not doubt 
that it is—but the Association for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scot- 
land is far better ; and it was not in- 
stituted without ample consideration 
and discussion of its main principle, 
by persons possessing thorough know- 
ledge of all its bearings, and intimate- 
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ly acquainted with the workings of 
the same, similar, or different Associa- 
tions at home and abroad. “ We re. 
commend it,” says the Atheneum, the 
best periodical of its kind, “ for this 
reason—the pictures are to be selected 
by a committee. Now we have not 
the honour of being known, personal- 
ly, to a single member of this Com. 
mittee—we cannot, therefore, say whe- 
ther they have been wisely or unwise- 
ly chosen—but it is reasonably cer. 
tain that the vacancies will be filled 
up by selecting, from among the sub- 
scribers, such persons as are most con- 
versant with the subject ; and there- 
fore that the standard of taste of the 
Committee will be eventually above 
the average standard of taste among 
the subscribers or the public, and 
this will tend to raise the standard 
of art.” That is the whole argument 
in the fewest possible words. Nor has 
the slanderer dared to deny, that each 
of the four Committees of Manage- 
ment has been chosen as the Athe- 
neum, if acquainted with our society 
here, would have entirely approved— 
consisting of men, all zealous for the 
promotion of art, and with a taste for 
its productions, many of them conver. 
sant with the works of the Masters, 
and some of them themselves admira- 
ble artists—Noblemen, Judges, Pro- 
fessors of the University, Clergymen, 
Advocates, Literary Men—indepen- 
dent honourable men one and all—at 
once qualified to guide, and willing 
duly to be guided by public opinion, 
as that opinion is expressed by its 
legitimate organs. 

We had almost forgot to mention 
another foolish falsehood,—in which 
Mendez even outlies himself — and 
snatches the laurel of mendacity from 
his own numbskull. His scheme will 
prevent, he says, “ the evil so loudly 
complained of, of being obliged to take 
works which, both from their size and 
subject, are unpleasing to the subscri- 
bers.” We should like ‘to see the 
subscriber—to hear the mere name 
of soextraordinary an individual—who 
is now clamorously bewailing his sad 
fate in being obliged to take a large 
picture, purchased for a hundred, or a 
huudred and fifty, or three hundred 
and fifty pounds, and forced upon him 
by the evil genius of the lottery, who 
for some unaccountable reason, had 
owed him a spite from the hour of his 
birth. Is the wretched man groaning 
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under Allan's “ Moorish Love Letter” 
—or Fraser’s “ Rembrandt in his Stu- 
dy”—or Thomson’s “ Ben Blaffen,” or 
MacCulloch’s “* Cadzow Park,” or 
Simpson’s “ Venice” —or by what other 
enormous work has he been weighed 
down to the ground, which he con- 
tinues to irrigate with unavailing 
tears? Why will not the infatuated 
man dispose of his unmerciful acquisi- 
tion by means of the same calamitous 
invention that threw it upon him— 
Lottery? Or hack the canvass into 
bits with his jocteleg, and sell the 
frame? Or have a gathering of neigh- 
bours and a bonfire? Or return it to 
the Committee of Management by 
coach, and leave them to pay the car- 
riage out of the “ large sum” they 
iniquitously ‘keep in reserve ?” 

Having settled the hash of this im- 
postor, one word to the subscribers to 
this Mew Association. Why have they 
suffered themselves, with their eyes and 
ears open, to be deluded by such a pack 
oflies? Why, especially, has the hon- 
ourable and accomplished general offi- 
cer whose name, respected wherever it 
is known, is appended to part of this 
gallimawfry,not seen through the trans- 
parent knavery of the whole concern? 
After this exposée it will be seen there 
no more ; nor should we now have al- 
luded to it, knowing that it never 
would have been there, but from in- 
advertent good-nature, were it not 
barely possible that the interests of 
Art in Scotland might be in some 
slight manner affected by the audacity 
of aset of disappointed quacks, who will 
stick at nothing to bring in some small 
grist to their own broken mill, and 
owe their present state of starvation 
to their own impotency and malice. 
We have not said one half of what we 
intended to say ; but if the pack give 
tongue, we shall exchange the crutch 
for the knout. 

This cigar works sweetly—positive 
Aroma. What’s this? 


“* New York, Nov. 20, 1837. 
“ Christopher North, Esq. Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“ My most intimate friends are 
from Scotland. I love and revere 
them, and ¢ for its own and their 
sakes. I have thought this might 
ot be unappropriate for ‘ Our Two 

ASES,” 


“ Where so fitly could this poem 
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oer as in Blackwood—you have 
glorified Scotland, and diffused the 
feeling of its nationality far and wide. 
Your obedient servant, 

‘© WasHincTon Browne.” 


Washington! Browne! good names 
these. The one the noblest man—the 
other one of the noblest authors of 
America, We return to our Trans- 
atlantic friend the best compliments 
of the season—and without reading 
them send his verses to the Printing 
Office. 


ApprEss To ScoTLanp. 
Prepare the ship, I'll take a trip, 
Brisk summer winds prevailing ; 
To Scotland, realm of old renown, 
It will be pleasant sailing. 
The ship is trimm’d, the seais skimm'd, 
With an ecstatic motion ; 
And | in fancy’s bark am borne 
Across the mental ocean. 


Grey Albyn! do I see thee rise, 
Where Ossian long has slumbered ? 

Landof brave chiefs and mighty bards ! 
The greatest earth has numbered. 

Land of the Wallace and the Bruce! 
The Tells of northern story, 

A pilgrim from the Farthest West 
Comes kindled by thy glory. 


From out his mighty forests old, 
From prairies wild and weary, 

He comes to see thy mountains stern, 
Thou ancient regal aerie! 

Past Altrive Lake his way to take 
In tributary sadness ; 

To pause where death has cast a 

gloom 

Upon her poet's gladness. 


To gaze on grandeur—on decay— 
In Staffa and Iona; 
To muse on Morven’s woody heights, 
Where sang the Bard of Cona; 
Awhile to fare by saddest Ayr, 
Where Freedom yet is weeping ; 
Where Beauty mourns o’er moulder- 
ing Burns, . 
And Love sad state is keeping. 


Wherever Scott has made the spot 
Most famous, proud to ponder 

By fair Tweedside, by Katrine’s lake, 
In pilgrim-guise I wander. 

O Scott! who knows and loves thee 

not, 

An alien is to feeling, 

In palace-dome, in cottage-home, 
In temple or in shieling. 
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O Scotland! realm of old renown, 
Thou land of later wonder, 

Pilgrims shall come to hail thy light 
Whom widest oceans sunder. 

And they who see thee but in thought, 
With music in its motion, 

Thy wealth of mind, on every wind, 
Shall bless them o’er the ocean. 


I love to shape thy martial air 
When the foil'd Roman found thee, 
But dearer art thou to the soul 
With song’s broad halo round thee. 
Time-honour’d line, for song divine, 
Thy sons’ inherent charter ; 
Land of the heath-flower and the pine, 
The patriot and the martyr! 


Lines not unworthy of Bryant, or 
Dana, or Percival, or Paulding, or 
Pierrpont. We hope, within another 
year, to be at New York—and then 


** Boston is a pretty town, 

And so is Philadelphy ; 

You shall have a sugar-plum, 

And I'll have one myself-y.” 
But here are some stanzas from a man 
after our own heart. Offended with 
him? No—no. His kindness to us 
has hitherto met with but a poor re- 
turn; but it will not be so always— 
and he may rest assured of our respect 
for his character and admiration of 
his genius. 


THE SERENADER: A BALLAD. 
BY B. SIMMONS, 
t 

Sweet solemn Venice! o’er thee fade 
Eve’s latest hues of glory, 

While by yon shadowy colonnade 
Near Balbi’s palace hoary, 

A youth, with passion-kindled lip, 
And Taste’s harmonious hand, 

Must still devoted vigil keep 
Invoking Beauty bland. 

«* Appear, my ladye-love, appear— 
Look from thy latticed bower, 

And bless his sight who watches here 
The livelong twilight hour. 

The stars are out and why shouldst 

thou, 

My peerless One, delay 

To flash upon me from thy brow 
A far diviner ray ? 

‘«* But others gaze upon thee now, 
And drink thy glorious smile, 

And make thy spirit mindless how 
Mine maddens here the while. 
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Ah, truant, why should their dull 
raise 
My sacred hour consume ? 
Look forth, and with one gracious 


gaze 
Make gladness of my gloom ! 
“Lo! jealous eye and ear are far— 
And fast the evening flies ; 
Then loiter not, thou lovely star, 
Young moon of beauty rise! 
Or is thy faith, like flower spray, 
broke, 
And” —— 
God! that leaping start! 
Keen, sudden, home—the poniard’s 
stroke 
Has split his very heart ! 
While on the air his song yet gushes, 
Life's stifled fountain stops ; 
Dead on the rebeck that he crushes, 
The young Battista drops. 
And ere his murderer’s  skulking 
shade 
Has left the moonbeam bare, 
Damp in the soiling dust are laid 
Those curls of chestnut hair. 


I. 
Forth from her bower the maiden 
wended, 
At love's victorious call, 
Where broad the marble steps de. 
scended 
Upon the blue canal : 
A sudden brightness with her bring- 


ing, 
As though from out the main 
Its light the vanished day was fling- 
ing 
Through sunset’s gate again. 
‘* By yonder shaft he leans to hide, 
The proud impatient boy— 
I'll steal upon his song!” she cried, 
In girlhood’s rosy joy. 
And glancing on like cushat fleet, 
She gained the sad monshine : 
By Heaven, she stumbles! and her 
feet 
Are plashing—not in wine. 
One look—but come—We’'ll leave 
her there, - 
To madness and the moon ; 
A sweet lute shiver’d by Despair, 
With every string in tune. 
A glorious bud from vernal earth, 
Snapt as its bloom was blown— 
A Grace in Beauty’s bounding mirth, 
Struck instantly to stone, 
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